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Hiftory of Rellgidn in Great Bntam, from the 
death of king John, A. D. I2i6» to the ac« 
ccflion of Henry IV, A. D. 1399. • 

S E C T I O N L 

Wjicrj if Religim^from A. D. M169 Ito A. D* 1300. 

AS the fabjeaxon of the Idngdora of Eng- ^««t- x;ii. 
land to the fee of Rome by king John, ch.^ges^ 
was a very furprizmg event, k was attended Foduced 
with very ftrange effe£ls. In particular, it pro- john*t 
duced an inftantaneons and total change in the [o'^omcr 
language and conduft of all parties concerned. 
The pope, who had poured out upOA king John 
Vou YOL B the 



2^ HISTORY OF BRITAIN. B)oklV. 

Cent. XIII. the heavieft curfes, as the worft of men, and the 
greateft enemy of God, now loaded him with 
blefEngs, as the befl of princes, and the greatefl: 
favourite of heaven. King John, who had main- 
' tained a paffionate oppofition to the ambitious pre- 
tences of the pope, and threatened to pull down 
his power, now became the warmeft advocate for 
thofe pretences, and took ftielter behind the papal 
chair. The Englifli barons, who had affefted to 
revere the diftates of the pope as the commands 
of God, and to dread his fulminations as the ar« 
tillery of heaven, when they were pointed againft 
king John, treated them both with the moft fove- 
reign contempt, when they were turned againft 
themfelves.. Such is the fhamelefs verfatility 6f ' 
unprincipled politicians ! 
The pope As the pope had been the zealous friend of king 
Usury in. John in the laft years of his reign, he warmly 
efpoufed the caufe of his infant fon Henry III. 
againft his competitor prince Lewis. Henry, at 
his coronation, having fwom fealty to the pope, as , 
his fuperior lord, Gualo, the papal legate, renewed 
the fentence of excommunication againft prince 
Lewis, and all his adherents*. After the peace 
was concluded between Henry and Lewis, and 
this laft prince had left the kingdom, the clergy 
and barons of his party were treated with great 
feverity by the pope, and conftrained to pay great 
fums of money, for having dared to defpife the 
thunders of the church of Rome *. 

1 M. Parit» p. 191. Annah Wtverlien ad an. i»i5. Witkin. 
Concil. 1. 1, p. 54^. * M, Parity p. ^99. 
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Ch. 2. ft. RELFGION. 3 

* Cardinal Langton hdd afynpd at Oxford, A.T). ^*'»^- x"^- 
1222, in whicK fifty canons were made, which synodof 
contain little new or remarkable. By the twenty- ^*^<"^**» 
eighth canon, clergymen are prohibited to keep 
concubines publicly in their o^lioufes, or to go 
to them in other places fo openly as to occafion 
fcandaP, . ^ «' 

. The court of Rome, whofe thirft for money Papal pro* 
was quite infatiable, formed a projeft about thia ^* ' 
time, which would have brought a prodigious mafs 
of money into the papal coffers, if it had been 
accomplifhed. By this projeft, the revenues of 
two prebendaries in every cathedral, and of two 
monks in every monaftery, in all the countries in. 
communion with the church of Rome, were to 
have been granted to the pope, for the better fup- 
port of his dignity. When this projed was laid 
before the parliament of England, A. D. 1226, 
this cold, evafive anfwer was returned to the papal 
legate : " That this affair concerned all Chriften- 
^* dom; and they would conform to the refo- 
** lutions of other chriftian countries *.*' 

The death of cardinal Langton, on the 9th of Richvd 
July A. D. 1228, occafioned frefh difputes. The ftL." 
manner of filling up the higheft dignity in the 
church of England, ivas in thofe times ^fo un- 
fettled, that every vacancy endangered the peace , 
of the kingdom. The monks' of Canterbury on 
this occafion made a hafty eleftion of Walter de 
Hemefham, one of their own number; with 
> ■ » 

3 Wilkin. Concil. t. I. p. 590. 4> Id. ibid, p* 610. 
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fi'^^y^, xphoni both the king and the Uftiops of the pro- 
vince bemg difiatisfied^ all parties, as ufual, ap« 
pealed to Rome '« His holineft was in no haftef 
to determine this caufe, which he affe&ed to think 
v&f doubt^l and cHiEcult, till the king, by his 
commiiSoners, made him a pr6mife of a tenth of 
all the movelbles, both of the clergy and laity of 
Btigland. This made the cafe fo clear, that he im^ 
ini^diateiy declared Hemeiham's eledion void ; and, 
to prevent all further contefls, by the plenitude of 
his own power he appointed Richard Le Granc)^ 
chancellor of Lincoln, to be archbilhop *. 
Aptpai *rhe pope, 1^0 was bleffed with an infallible 
Icat mo« " remembrance of the proniifes of the faithful, fent 
^^' a legate into England to corteO: the tenths which 

the king had promifed. This demand met with 
great oppofition in the- Englilh parliament, efpe- 
cially from the lay barons. But at length, by the 
united weight of the papal and regal power, all 
were obliged to fubmit; and this heavy t^ was 
colle&ed with great exadhiefs. The legate, to 
fliorten his own work, obliged the bifhops to pay 
the tax for their inferior clergy ; and when any 
of them complained they had not money, he pre* 
fented to them certain Italian ufurers, which he 
had brought with him, who lent them money at 
an exorbitant intereft^ Thus cruelly were omr 
anceftors opprefled and fleeced by the venal and' 
infatiable court of Rome ! 

S M. Paris, p. 350. • T» Wykci, p« 4.1. 

7 M* Parisy p, $62.. 
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CW. t. § I. RELIGION. s 

This archbifliop, whofe eleaion had roll: this ^'^^ ^".'• 
nadoti Co -dear^ did not enjoy his dignity much Edmund 
above two years j but dying Augufi: J, i^Sir ^|^J, 
made way for new difturbances. The monks made 
.four fucceflive eledions, which were all voided by 
the pope, becaofe the perfons eleded w^H^ ndt 
thought to be fuffidently attached to the int^efts 
of the court of fiLbm@^ At length, afta: two yeaurs 
vacancy, the pope recommended Edmund Rich^ 
treafurer of Salifbury ; ^who wad chofen and cou* 

fecrated*. 

« 

The pope had not dn!y invaded the rights of the The itt. 
crown, in filling the^higher ftations in the church, jjfflii^^^' 
but had made equal encroachments on the rights 
of private patrons, and had got into his hands, by 
one means or other, the dilpofal of all the valuable 
livings in the kingdom, Nvhich he generally be* 
ftowed upon Italians. This abufe became fo infup* 
portable,^ that in the year 1232 a great number of 
perfons of confiderable rank formed an aflbciation 
to drive all thefe foreign ecclefiuftics out of the 
kingdom •. Thefe affociates infulted the perfons, 
and plundered the houfes, of the Italian clergy: 
a thing fo agreeable to the whole nation^ that they 
met with no oppofition. 

Cardinal Otho, one of thofe birds of ill omen^^ Conftitu. 
a legate from the pope, arrived in England A. D. q^^jJ* **^ 
1237, where he continued about three years, re- 
ceiving many valuable prefents from the bifhops, 
monaiteries, and clergy. During this time, three 

» M. Pariti p. j«5» 9 Id. p. 375. 

^ B 3 hundred 
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Cent. XIII. hundred Italians were fent into England, to be 
provided for in the church. Thk legate held a 
council at London, 1337 ; in which a great num- 
ber of canons were framed, which were called the 
Con/iitutfcns of Otho/"^^ Thefe conftitutions do not 
. contain many things new or remarkable. By the 
.jfecond c^non, the facraments are declared to be 
. feven in. number. The fifteenth is againft the clan- . 
deftine. marriages of the clergy, and the fixteenth, 
. againft their keeping concubines publicly ; both 
. which pradices wer^ ftill very frequent in England. 
This legate convened two other affelnblies of the 
clergy, with no other view but to make exorbitant 
demands of money * '. 
Arch. . Edmund archbifhop of Canterbury was fo much 
Boniface, chagrined at thefe grievous and inceflant exadions 
,of the court of Rome, which he could not prevent, 
that he left the kingdom, and retired to the rao- 
naftery of Pontigniac in France, where he died, 
A. D. 1240'*. Henry, by perfuafions, promifes, 
threats, and other means ftill more violent and 
unlawful, prevailed with the monks to chufe Boni- 
face, the queen's uncle, to be archbifliop, though 
he was not very well qualified for that office. The 
pope, by certain arguments which never failed of 
fuccefs at Rome, was prevailed upon to confirm 
the eleftion". 
Oppofj- During the primacy of this prelate, feveral nun- 

t'on of the »\, .« -i^i^ij* • 

Enghfti to cios and legates arrived in England, impravmg 

«o Spel. Con, torn. ». p. *i8. Wilkin, Concil. t, i. p. 649. 
«" M.Paris, p. 448— 549. " U. p. 53*» '^ ^^* p. 5*5- 

upon 
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upon one another in the arts of pillaging this un- ^^^ ^^ 
happy kingdom. The patience of the Englifh was the exac* 
at laft tired out ; and the great barons, knowing j^q^^ 
that there was no other way, to fave the nation from 
being plundered,: but t>y preventing the approach 
of thefe Romiih harpies, fent orders, A. D. 1 245, 
to the wardens of the fea-ports, to feize all perfons 
bringing any bulls or mandates from Rome. It 
was not long before a mefl'enger .was apprehended 
with a frefh cargo of bulls, dire^ed to Martin, the 
legate in England, impowering him to exadt more 
money froin the clergy on various pretences. The 
bulls being feized, the legate complained bitterly 
to the king of this daring infult ; who cpmn^anded 
the bulls to be reflored. The barons, in order to 
open the eyes of this deluded monarch, who affifted 
a foreign court in plundering his own fubjedts, 
laid before him an account of the incredible fums 
» which went from England to Rome. Among other 
articles, it appeared that the church-preferments 
poffeffed by Italians in England amounted to fixty 
thoufand marks j[>er annum : a greater fum than 
the ordinary revenues of the crown. Though 
Henry was much furprized at this account, he had 
not virtue and fpirit to join with his people in 
putting a flop to thofe grievances. The barons, 
determining to go through with the work which 
they -had begun, held another meeting at Dunftable, 
under pretence of a tournament. From this meet- 
ing they fent a bold knight to command the legate, 
in the name of the barons of England, immediately 
to leave the Jdiigdom. The knight executed his 

B 4 com- 
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Ccftt xiiL commiffion with fpirit, afluring Mr. Martin, that 
if he remained three days longer in England, he 
would infallibly be cut in pieces. The legate per* 
caving that it was no longer in the king's power 
to protea him from the fory of an injured nation, 
departed with all poffible fpeed **. 
Applies. Xhe barons, not contented with what they had 
councu of done, refolved if poffible to prevent the return of 
LyoDi, ihofe oppreffions which the kingdom had long 
fuflPered from the fee of Rome, With this view, 
they fent very honourable ambaffadors to lay the 
grievances of the church and kingdom of England 
before a general council, which was then fitting at 
Lyons, in which the pope prefided in perfon. The 
letter which thefe ambaffadors pfefented to the 
council from the barons of England, breathes a 
fpirit of independency and good fenfe hardly to be 
expefted in that age. After a very full and free 
enumeration of the oppreffions of the court of 
Rome, it concludes with thefe bold and refolute e3E- 
preffions : " We can, no longer, with any patience, 
*' bear the forefaid oppreffions ; which, as they 
** are deteftable to God and man, are intolerable 
to us ; neither, by the grace of God, will we 
any longer endure them *%** William Powerie, 
one of the arobaf&dors who prefented this letter, 
made a fpirited harangue to the council, in which 
he Jet forth the innumerable frauds and infatiable 
avarice of the court of Rome in fuch ftrong colours, 
that his holinefe was covered with fhame, and a 

»♦ M. Paris, p. 659, «5' Id, p, 666. 
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l^lttlh iiras feati on the fiice of infalHbi%^ ButtMs cent, xafc 
blufli was all the fatis&dion the Englifh nation 
obtained from the pope and council, who put ofF 
the coniideration of this affiur fo lon^, that the 
amb^fladors, feeing no pro^>eA of redfefs, returned 
home in difcontent **. ' 

The unnatural fit of modefty with 5«4iich his Fo^«* 
holinefs had been feized at the council of Lyoiia, of tue 
was not of long duration : for the very year after, ^^^^^ 
we find his agents in England as viol^it as ever, 
in their extortions ; which occafioiied frefh remon^* 
(trances, not only from the barons, but even from 
th6 king and clergy. The letters to the pope froitt 
^e king and clergy, were humble and timid ; but 
ihpfe from the barons were more bald, threat* 
ening, that if his holinefs did not immediately 
redrefs their grievances, they would do tfaemfelves 
juftice *\ But all thefe letters were treated vnth 
fcom by the haughty pontiff, who became dail^ 
more imperious and tyrannical. He obliged tbr 
Englifh prelates to fubfcribe die fientence of es>* 
communication againil the emperor Frederick IL 
and to fiimifh a certain number of armed men t^ 
fight againil that prince, though he was bcodb^tw 
in4aw to their own king'*. Not contented wiiih 
all this, the court of Rome, in this fame year 
1 246, demanded at once tbe half of all the reve- 
nues of the non**refiding clergy, and the diixtl of 
the revenues of ^ofe who refided. This dcfliand 
bdi^ ib great, rendered the clergy unammoos in 
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HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Book IV. 

their oppofition, in vrhich they were fupported 
by the king and barons. His .hoUnefs^ finding- 
he had gone a little too far, very prudently de- 
fiiled '\ 

While. the pope was thus, trampling ^pon the 
church and kingdom of England, a private prelate 
had the courage to oppofe. him ; and, which is 
more wonderful , to oppofe him with fuccefs. This 
ecclefiaftical hero was Robert Grofted bifliop of 
Lincoln, a perfon of uncommon learning for the 
age in which he lived j and of fuch unfeigned 
piety ,^ untainted probity, and undaunted courage,- 
as would have rendered him an ornament to any 
age. When this bifliop received bulls from Rome, 
he examined them with great attention j and if he 
-found that they commanded any thing contrary to 
the precepta of the gofpel, apd the interefts of 
^religion (whkh was very often the cafe),, he tore 
them in pieces, inftead of putting them in exe^ 
cution. Innocently, one of the moft imperious 
pontifls that ever filled the papal chair, fent this 
bifliop^a bull, which contained in it the fcandalous 
daufe of Non ob/iantCj fo much and fo juftly exr 
claimed againft in that age; and befides, com- 
manded him to beftow a coniiderable living in his. 
gift upon the pope's nephew, who was an infant. 
The bifliop was fo far from complying with this 
bull, that he fent the pope a letter, in which he 
expofed the kijuftice and impiety of it, with the 
greatefl: freedom and feverity. With regard to the 
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claufe of Non ob/iante^ lately introduced into the Cfnt. xiii. 
papal bulls, the good biihop ufed thefe expreflions 
in his letter : " That it brings in a deluge of mif- 
'* chief upon Chriftendom, and gives occafion to 
'* a great deal of inconftancy and breach of faith; 
it even fhakes the very foundations of truft an.d 
fecurity amongft mankind^ and makes language 
and letters almoft infignificant/* With refpect 
to that part of the Bull which required him to be- 
ftow a benefice upon an infant, he fays, — '^ Next 
to the fma of Lucifer and iVntichrift, there can- 
not be a greater defedion, or which carries a 
more direft oppofition to the doctrine of our Sa- 
viour and his apoftles, than to deftroy people's 
fouls, by depriving them of the benefits of the 
paftoral office; and yet thofe perfons are, guilty 
of this fin, who undertake the lacerdotal func- 
tion, and receive the profits, without difcharg- 
ing the duty. From hence .it is evident, that 
thofe who bring fuch unqualified perfons into 
the church, .and debauch the hierarchv, are 
much to blame; and that their crimes rife in 
proportion to the height of their ftation*°." — 
Thefe were ftrains of truth and freedom to which 
his holinefs had not been accuftomed. He fell 
into a furious paffion, and fwore by St. Peter and 
St, Paul, that he would utterly confound that old, 
impertinent, deaf, doting fellow, and make him a 
talk, and aftonifhment, and example to all the 
world. " What!" faid he, "is not the king c» 



*«> Collier, Ch. Hift, vol. i. p. 45o. Anual. Burton, p. 3*6» 
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Cent, xin, cc England, his mafter, our vaffal, or rather our 
" flave ? and will he not, at the lead fign of ours, 
" caft him mto prifon?" When his holinefs had 
a little fpent his rage, the cardinals reprefented to 
him, " That the world began to difcover the truth 
of many things contained in the bilhop*s letter ; 
and that if he perfecuted a prelate fo renowned 
for piety, learning, and holinefs of life, it might 
" create the court of Rome a great many ene- 
** mies*" They advifed him therefore to let the 
matter pafs, and make as if he had never feen this 
provoking letter*'. — ^What honour is due to the 
memory of the noble Grofted, who made fo bold 
a ftand againft the tyranny of the court of Rome, 
in an ^ge when it trampled upon kings and em- 
perors ! 
Synod of Boniface archbifliop of Canterbury was of a very 
different fpirit, and fcrewed up the power of the 
church to the greateft height. This .appears from 
the canons of the provincial fynod held at Merton 
in Surrey, A. D. 1258, by this prelate. The 
firft canon forbids archbiihops, biftiops, and in* 
ferior clergy, to appear before civil courts to 
anfwer for any part of their conduft which had 
the moft remote relation to church affairs; and 
threatens the judges, and even the king himfelf, 
with the higheft cenfures of the church, if they 
infifl: on fuch appearance. The fecond relates to 
patronages ; and the third is agaihfl the intrufioh 
of clerks into benefices by a lay power. The 

*» Du Pin's Ch, Hift. vol, ii. p. 62. M. Paris, p. S70, &c. 
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fourth makes fuch regulations concerning excom-, cent. xrii. 
munication as rendered that.fentence truly terrible. 
The fifth forbids laymen to imprifon clergymen. 
In the fixth the church claims a right of juclging 
concerning a)ntra&s between a clergyman and a 
layman. The feventh. afferts the right pf the 
church to judge and punifh Jews. The eighth 
provides for the perfeft fecurity of thofe criminala 
who had taltien fanduary in churches. The ninth». 
tenth, and eleventh, are defigned to prevent alt 
invafions of every kind on the poiTeffions of the 
church suid clergy, which are declar^ facred and 
inviolable. And the two laft provide for the 
church's peaceable enjoyment of all pious kgacie$ 
and donations ^ V In a word, the vifible tendency 
of all thofe canona was to emancipate the church 
and clergy from civil authority, and, at the fame 
time, to wreath the yoke of ecdefiaftical tyranny 
flill &&^x about the necks of the laity. It is ne* 
wonder, therefore, that the laity were alarmed at 
thefe proceedings. The barons wrote a letter to 
the pope* complaining of thpfe ftretches of church*- 
power, and of the ignorance and immoralities of 
the clergy, and threatening to withdraw thofei 
aiaaple ifevaeiues which had been beftowed upon the 
church by the piety of their anceftors^ fince they 
were fa much abufed. But they applied to a very 
wrong qO^rter. for redrefs : his holine& ayafwere^ 
Goldl^, th^t he did not fuppofe the clf^gy of £])g« 
land were more ignorant or immoral than they had 

M See SjpelmaD, Lynwood,; an4 Jehnfim^ Gounctk. 
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beeti in former ages ; and thrW: it was utterly im- 
poffible to withdraw any part of the revenues of 
the church; for whatever was once dedicated to 
thet fervice of God was irrevocable *\ 

The archbifliop, fecure of the proteftion of the 
Holy See, was fo far from retrafting any thing 
he had done, that he held another provincial fynod, 
A. D. 1 26 1, at Lambeth, in which the conftitu- 
tions of Merton were confirmed and ' enlarged. 
The fecond of thefe additional canons complains 
bitterly of the fecular powers, for fometimes pre- 
venting prelates from inflifting pecuniary and cor- 
poral punifliments on delinquents ; and denounces 
the heavieft cenfures on thofe difturbers of church- 
difcipline. By another of thefe canons, every 
bifhop is commanded to have one or two prifons 
in his diocefe, for the confinement of clerks con- 
vifted of capital crimes ; " for,*' fays the canon, 
if any clerk be fo incorrigibly wicked, that he 
muft have fuflfered capital punifhment if he had 
** been a layman, we adjudge fuch an one to per- 
" petual imprifonment.** So (hamelefs were the 
clergy of thofe times, not only in their pradices, 
but in their very laws ** ! 

Though we have faid nothing for fome time of 
the exaftions of the court of Rome, we niuft not 
imagine that theib exa£dons had ceafed. On the 
contrary, they went on more brilkly than ever. 
The fatal prefent of the crown of Sicily, which the 
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pope, made to prince Edmund, A. D. i 2^4, fiir^ ^^'^^ 
niihed his holinefs with an excellent handle for 
draining England of its wealth, , for feveral years ; 
in which fpaee he is faid to have drawn from this 
kingdom about nine hundred and fifty thoufand 
marks: ani immenfe fum, equal in value aiid 
efficacy to twelve millions fterling of our'^mcmey at 
prefent ! It is true, indeed, that during the heat of 
the civil wars, efpecially when the barons had the 
afcendant, the pope did not receive fo much Eng- 
lifli money as ufual, but he took great pains to get 
as much of it as' poilible. , ' 

•^ After the reftoration of the* royal authority by Council of 
the vidory of'Evefham, the pope ferit his legate ^"***'"* 
Othobon into England, to congratulate Henry on 
that happy event, and to manage the aflfairs of , 
the court of Rome. This legate, obferving how 
matters went, very charitably excommunicated the 
late earl of Leicefter, and all his party, \^hether 
dead or alive *'. The fame legate held a national 
council, A. D. 1268, at St. Paul's in London**. 
In this council a great number of canons were 
made, much the fame in fubftance with thofe of 
the former council of London, 1337, under the 
legate Otho. Very fevere canons were framed in 
this council againit pluralities, commendams, non* 
refidence, and the /clergy's accepting of civil 
offices ; but thefe canons made little or no reform^ 
ation in any of thefe refpefts, being chiefly de* 

*J T. Wykcs, p, 74. 

•^ T. Wykc$> p, S|^ M, Weftmogll. p. 400, ' 
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y^^>»ff* £gned to increafe the power and revenues of tfae 
pope^ by granting difpenfations. This was the 
laft council held in England in the rdgn of 
Henry in. vAio died. on tfa^ i6th of November 

KiiwtHiy Boniface a^hbifliop of Canterbury did not long, 
ftirvive his great friend and patron king Henry; 
and his deadi occafioned frefh difputes about the 
ete£Hott of a fucceflbr. The monks of Chrift- 
church made chCMce of their fub-prior WiUison 
Chilienden; biit the pope refufed to confirm Im 
eledion, and by his own power nommated Robat 
Kilwardy, a black friar, to be archbi&op *\ SSng 
Edward was not yeit retmned from the Holy Land ; 
smd the guardians of the kingdom, not willing to 
come to a rupture with his holinefs in the abfence 
of then* fovereign, acquiefced in this nomination* 
But that the rights of the crown might not fuffer 
by their filence, they made a folemn proteftatioa 
agdnft this ad: of the pope, as an encroachment 
on the royal prerogative, and infifted that it fhould 
not be drawn into precedent; and Barnard, the 
king's refident at the court of Rome, made a pro- 
teftation hi his mafter's name to the fame effe£L 
The monks of Canterbury, too, in order to [are- 
ferve their own rights, proceeded to an ete&iony 
and made choice of Eilwarby. From hence it 
appears, that though the kings and clergy of Eng^ 
land often fubmitted to thefe papal encroachments^ 
,they never loft fight of theur own undoubted rights* 

«7 M. ViTeftaiotift, p. 401. ** Anglia SacMi 1. 1* p. 1 16. 
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In the year 1274^ the pope held a general coun* 5^°^ ^^^^; 
cil at Lyons, for the reformation of church difci- Council ©t* 
pline, and the relief of the Holy Land *^ For this ^y*""^' 
laft purpofe, the pope and council impofed a tax 
on all the clergy of a tenth of their revenues, for 
fix years. This tax was collefted in England, as 
well as in other countries of Chriftendom. 

As the power of the pope and the church appear Opprcf- 
to have been at their greateft height in England tlwpope. 
about this time, it may not be improper to take a 
fliort view of this prodigious fabric of ecclefiaftical 
tyranny, and of the deplorable opprefSons under 
which our anceftors groaned in this fuperftitious 
age. Some of thofe oppreffions are not ill ex- 
preffed in that letter of complaint which was written 
to the pope by the king, the prelates, and the 
barons of England, A. D. 1246. In that letter 
they complain, i. That the pope, not content 
with, the annual payment of Peter-pence^ ex*. 
zStei from the clergy great contributions, without 
the king's cojufent, and againft the cuftoms, rights, 
and liberties of the realm of England. 2. That 
the patrons of churches could not prefent fit per- 
ibns to the vacant livings, the pope conferring 
them generally on Italians, who underftood not the 
Englifli language^ and carried out of the kingdom 
the money arifing from their benefices. 3. That 
the pope opprefled the churches, by exafting pen- 
iions from them, 4. That Italians fucceeded 
Italians, contrary to the decree of the council of 

*9 Du Pin*8Cbur, Hift. vol* xi.p. 113* 
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Cent x' IT. LyoM ; and that thefe Italians were invefted in 
their livings without trouble or charges ; whereas 
the Engliih were obliged to profecute their rights 
at Rome at a great expence, 5. That in the 
churches filled by Italians, there were neither alms 
nor hofpitality ; neither was there any preaching ; 
and the care of fouls was entirely neglefted. 6, 
That the claufe of non objiante^ generally inferted 
in the pope's bulls, abfolutely deftroyed all laws, 
cuftoms, ftatutes, and privileges, of the church and 
kingdom ^^ To thefe were added many other 
grievances no lefs oppreffive and intolerable; fuch 
as, — the pope's filling the higheft dignities of the 
church by his own power, and- making the arch- 
biflxops and others pay exorbitant fums for their" 
preferments ; — ^his drawing all caufes of any ini- 
portance to Rome, and keeping the parties long 
Waiting for their determination, at a great ex- 
pence ; — ^if we add to all thefe the great fums that 
went annually to Rome, for pardons, indulgences^ 
difpenfations, &c. &c, &c. we fhall be furprifed 
that the kingdom was not drained of all its 
wealth. 
Encroach- Befides all thefe oppreflions and exaftions of the 
fh«EngiUh court of Rome, the clergy at home claimed many 
«*«rgy. privileges which were quite inconfiftent with the 
peace and profperity of the kingdom % fuch as an. 
exemption from all civil authority and jurifdiftion^^ 
by which they were a;t liberty to commit the 
greateft crimes almoft with impunity. The eccle^ 

3* M. Paris^ p. 699. An* Burton^. p. 307* 
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tfiafticalcoarts encroached greatly on the jurifdic^ Ceot. xiii. 
tion of the civil courts, and claimed the fole right 
to judge all caufes relating to tithes, marriages, 
teftaments, and many other things, imder a pre- 
tence that they had fome connection with fpi- 
rituals. The poffeffions of the clergy too, never 
diminilhing, but daily increafing, were now fwelled 
to an enormous bulk, and threatened to fwallow up 
the whple lands of the kingdom. Thefe things 
cried aloud for reformation, and the great prince 
who was now upon the throne made fome amend- 
ments in a few particulars. . 

One of the ftatutes of Weftminfter 1275, fet Remcdiesii 
fome bounds to the immimities of the clergy, by 
enading, that when a clerk was indided in the 
king's court for any felony, he fliould not be de- 
livered to his ordinary, until he had undergone an 
inqueft and trial by lawful men^*. By the fa- 
mous ftatute of mortmain, A. D. 1279, a ftop 
was put to the further increafe of the poffeffions of 
the church, which were already far too great. For 
by that ftatute it was ena&ed, " That from hence- 
** forth none ihall either give, fell, bequeath, or 
-** change, or by any other title whatfoever affign, 

any lands, tenements, or rents, to any religious 

body, without licence from the king Jbiad for that 

purpofe^V^ . 

In the year ia7&, Robert Kilwarby archbifttop Peckham 
;cf Canterbury, bdng .promoted to be cardinal of P""»*^«« 

a^ Coke*! Inft. part jL p- 156. 

3ft Knyghton, col. »46»« Statutet at Large« p. 83. 
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Cent. XIII. Oporto by the pope, refigned his fee, and went to 
'^~^'"~' Rdtne. His holinefs, after rejeding Robert Bur- 
nell bifliop of Bath and Wells, who was elefted by 
the monks of Canterbury, nominated John Peck- 
ham, a Franoifcan friar, to that high dignity, who 
is faid to have paid a good fum for his nomination '^^ 
Peckham, being confecrated by the pope, came 
over to England, and was peaceably received by 
Edward, who did not think fit at this time to engage 
in a quarrel with the couFt of Rome. 
Synod of This primate held a provincial fynod at Read- 
*** *°2- jj^g^ jj^ Auguft T^79 ; in which the conftitutions of 
Ottobon were confirmed, and feveral canons were 
made, — ^about the collation to benefices ;-—de- 
fcribing the perfons againft whom the fentence of 
excommunication was to be annually denounced^ 
-—againft the clergy keeping concubines,—- about 
baptifm,— and about the government of monks and 
nuns ^\ But fome of thefe canons concerning ex- 
communication were fo difagreeable to the king 
and parliament, that the venerable father John arch« 
bilhop of Canterbury was obliged to appear before 
the king in his parliament at Michaelmas the lame 
year, and there had the mortification to fee fome 
of the articles of his late canons blotted out, and 
others changed ; and was made to declare his alTent 
to thefe alterations. This was a very bold eflFort 
(confidering the dmes) of the civil power againft 
ecclefiaftic^d tyraimy, and a proper, prelude to th« 

33 Do Pini vol. xi. p. 75. 34 Sptlmah Concil. t« tx. p. jtp. 
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ft^^t^te of mortmain, tvhich wais piuiflted by the Ceot^^u- 
f^me parliament. 

The fame primate held another council of his 
clergy at Lambeth, A,D. 1281, in which feyeral 
canons were made. The moii remarkable of theft 
was the firft, which related -to the adminiftration 
of the eucharift. Amongft other things it is de- 
^creed, that at the elevation of the hoft the bells 
fliall ring^ and all that hear them, even out of 
church, ihall fell down on their knees. The fame 
canon contains alfo dire6Hons to the priefts, what 
inftruftions they ought to give the people about 
tjiis facrament". One of thefe inftrudions is fo 
Angular^ that it well deferves a place here : " Let 
^' priefts alfo take care, when they give holy coii^-- 
*' munion at Eafter, or at any other time to the 
fimple, diligently to inftruft them, that the 
bpdy and blood of our Lord is given them at 
once under the fpecies of bread ; 'nay, the very 
*' living and true Chrift, who is entirely under this 
^^ fpecies in the iacrament. And let them alfo 
>^ inftruft them, that what is at the fame time 
^^ given them to drink, is not the facrament, but 
^* mere wine, to be drank for the more eafy fwaU 
** lowing of the facrament which they have 
** taken ^*." Thefe wife inftrudions were plainly 
intended to prepare the poor laics for. what fobn 
idter happened, the depriving them of the cup en- 
tirely, and leaving them to fwallow their dry bread 
in the beft n^mner they, could. 

35 Du Pl^'s Ch. Hift. voU 11. p. 131. Johnfon^s Cinons, an. ijSi. 
J^ SpclnMn*» Cpn. v. a. p. 319, 
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to 

Oent.xiii. The inclination which Edward and the parlia- 
Primattj't ^lent had lately difcovered, to fet fome bounds to 
*h"*k^^ the increafing power and wealth of the clergy, was 
by no means agreeable to the archbifliop ; who, in 
the year 1281, wrote a very (harp letter to the 
king on that fubjeft ^^ In that letter he com- 
plains, that the church was oppreffed, contrary to 
the decrees of the popes, the canons of councils, 
and the fanftion of orthodox fathers ; " in which," 
fays he, "there is the fupremie authority, the fu- 
preme truth, the fupreme fanftity ; and no end 
can be put to difputes, unlefs we can fubmit 
our folemnity to thefe three great laws." In 
this epiftle the primate roundly declares, that no 
oaths Ihall bind him to do any thing againft the 
interefts an^d liberties of the church; and very 
kindly offers *' to abfolve the king from any oath 
'* he may have taken that can anywife incite him 
** againft the church." But this thundering letter 
made no impreffion on king Edward, who con- 
tinued to take feveral other fteps towards abridging 
the exorbitant power and wealth of the clergy. 
New he- Archbifliop Peckham took occafion, A. D. 1 286, 

'•^y- to difplay his orthodoxy, and (kill in fcholaftic di- 

vinity, by cenfuring feveral propofitions main- 
tained by one Richard Knapwell, a Dominican 
friar ; the only heretic we hear of in England in 
the thirteenth century. Thefe propofitions maiii- 
tain^d by the friar, and condemned by the primate, 

37 Du Pin*s Ch. Hiit. vol. 1 <• p. iji. Spdman's CoDcil. t. %• 
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are fo fiir curious, as they fhew us what were the CcnuXUL. 

fubjeds of controverfy and difquifition amongft 

the divines and ; philofophers of this period, and 

were as follows : " 1 . That the dead body of 

" Jefus Ghrift had not the fame fubftantial form 

*' as when living, 2. That if the euchariftical 

" bread had been confecrated with thefe words, 

A 

" This is my body, during the three days Jefus 
*' Chrill lay in his grave, the bread would have 
** been tranfubftantiated into the new form which 
" the body of Chrift took at the feparation of his 
" foul. 3. That after the refurrefUon of Jefus 
** Chrift, the euchariftical bread is tranfubftan- 
•' tiated by virtue of thefe words. This is my body, 
*' into the whole living body of Chrift ; that is, 
" the r»iatter of the bread is converted into the 
" matter of his body, and the fubftantial form of 
*' the bread into the fubftantial form of his body ; 
** that is to fay, into his intelledual foul, fo far as 
it, conftitutes the form of his body. 4. That 
in man there is only one form, namely, his ra- 
tional foul, without jmy other fubftantial form. 
^' 5. That in articles of faith, a man is not bound 
to reft oh the authority of the pope, or of any 
prieft or doftor; but that the holy fcriptures, 
** and right feafon, are the only foundations of 
*♦ our affent ^%*' One cannot help wondering how 
fo important a truth as that which is contained in 
the laft propofition, ever came into company with 

3« T. Wykcs, p. 114. Knyghton, col, »4*7. ^P^^- Con. vol. a. 
P- 347* 
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Cent. XIII. the vile jargon and ndnfenfe of all the reft. This 
laft propofition, however, was no doubt confidered 
by the primate as the greatefl and moft dangerous 
herefy of the whole. 
The king Archbifhop Peckham dying A. D. 1292, was 
•xtortt fucceeded, after a vacancy of two years, by Ro- 
ffom the bert Winchelfey, who fat very uneafy in the ar- 
* ^^^^' chiepifcopal chair. King Edward being much en- 
gaged in war, had great occafion for money, and 
made frequent demands upon the clergy, which 
were confidered by them as grievous encroach- 
ments on the immunities of the church. Thefe 
demands of money became more frequent and 
more heavy during the primacy of Winchelfey, on 
account of the long and expenfive war with Scot- 
land. In the year 1294, while the archbifliop- 
eleft was ftill at Rome, Edward feized all tlie 
money which had been coUeded in England, for 
the holy war, and was depofited in feveral mor 
naileries, and applied it to his own ufe ^^. A few 
months after this, he called an affembly of the 
clergy to meet at Weftminfter on the 21ft Sep- 
tember in the fame year, and demanded from 
them one half of all their revenues, both fpiritual 
and temporal '^°. This, demand, as might have 
been expefted, was not very cheerfully complied 
with ; and they obtained an audience of the king, 
in order to perfuade him to accept of a more mo* 
derate proportion. But William Montfort dean 

39 T. Wykci, p, 1x6. Walfing. p. 65. 
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of St. Paul's whpm they had appointed their Cent. xiii« 
orator, was thrown into fo violent an agitation of "" '-~"-^ 
♦ fpirits, probably by the royal frowns, foon^afte^ he 
had began bis harangue, that he funk to the 
ground, and expired upon the fpot. When the 
clergy, after this fatal accident, had returned to 
the monks hall at Weftminfter, their deliberations 
^<*re interrupted by the intrufion of Sir John Ha* 
veripg, fent by the king ; who, with a fierce me* 
jiacing air, addrefied the a0embly in this laconic 
fpeech : " Reverend fathers, if any of you dare tQ 
^ contradid the king's demand in this bufinefa^ 
^' let him (land forth into the midfl of this a£> 
^' fembly, that his perfon may be known, and 
*' ' tajten notice of, as a breaker of the peace of 
f' the kingdom/' None of the clergy had cou- 
rage to return any anfwer to this fpeech, or makp 
any further oppofition to the king's demand. 

The archbilhop hearing what havock Edward Thedergr 
^as making of the revenues of the church, ob- ^*"|,^tof*|, 
tained a bull from Boniface VIII. one of the kmg and 
greateft champions for the power, wealth, and im- ^ux"**"* 
raunities of the clergy, that ever filled the papal ****"• 
chair, prohibiting all princes to levy any taxes wfi 
the clergy in their dominions, without the leave of 
the holy fee, and forbidding the clergy to pay any 
fuch taxes ; and threatening both princes and clergy 
with the dreadful fentence of excommunication in 
f afe of difobedience ^% Winchelfey, arm^ with 
thjis impenetrable ihield (as he imagined) againit 

4^ Kymerj vol. %* f , 706^ Heming. jqU i. p« 104* 
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c«at. xiii. <• churches of every diof efe, at the command of 
** the dipcrfan **/* But the whole body of the 
clergy being immediately after this put out of the 
prote^ion of the law? and expofed to all manner 
pf infults, thefe excommunications were either not 
denounced, or not regarded. Aft^r this ftorm was 
blown over, and the archbifliop had recovered the 
pofleflion of his fee, he fent a folemn mandate to 
all the bifhops of his province, dated at Otteford 
6th ides of July 1298, enjoining and commanding 
them, by virtue of their canonical obedience, 
1. To caufe the fentence pf excommimication to 
be publilhed in every church in each pf their dio^ 
cefes, ag^^inft all feizers pf the goods of eccle- 
liaftical nien, according to the decree of the fynod, 
of London, 2. To caufe the fame fentence to 
be p^bliflied in each of their cathedral churchesj^^ 
twice a-year, againft all infringers of the great 
charter, and the charter of forefts (which had 
been lately renewed by the king), and to caufe 
the faid charters to be at the fame time publicly 
read before the people. 3, To caufe the fame 
fentence of the greater excommunication to be 
publiihed in every church in each of their dioc'efes, 
every Lord's day, and every feftival, againft all 
who fliould be guilty of beating or imprifoning 
c^lergymen. All thefe excommunications were to 
be pronounced with the greateft poffible folem- 
nity, with bells tolling and candles lighted, that 
it may caufe the greater dread j " for laymen (fayt'^ 

4A Johnfon> Canont^ an. iz^t. 
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'* the pritnate) have greater regard to this f<>- **^'^- ^"^ 
•* lemnity than td the effeft of fuch fentences *^*' 

Archbifliop Winchelfey held a provincial fynod gynoa of 
at Merton, A. D. 1305, in vhich feveral canons Weitoa. 
were made, relating to the payment of tithes, the 
duty of ftipendiary or mafs-priefts, and fome. other 
things of no great importance. The fourth canon 
of this fynod may perhaps be thought curious, as 
it contains a very full and diftind detail of the 
feveral books, veftments, and utenfils which were 
ufed in the celebration of divine fervice, in this 
period, together with the other furniture and or- 
naments of their churches. The defign of the 
canon was to put an end to all difputes between 
the reftors of churches and their parifhioners, by 
afcertaining what part of the books, veftments, 
utenfils, furniture, and ornaments of the church 
each of them was to provide and keep in repair. 
By this coriftitution the parifhioners were obliged 
to provide the following books for their church, 
viz. A Legend or Le£donary, a book containing 
all the leflbns, out of fcripture, and oth^r books, 
which were to be read throughout the year ; 2, An 
Antiphonar, a book containing all the invitatories, 
Tciponfes, verfes, coUefts, and every thing that 
was faid or fung in the quire, except the leflbns ; 
3. A Grail, ^ book containing the tra£^s, fe«^ 
quebces, hallelujahs, the creed, oflFertory, trifa- - 
gium, &c. and the office for fprinkling the holy 
water, and all that was to be fung at high raafs ; 

4f 4t|^. Coo, Y^U ». iy4a** 
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ceatxiv. ^, APfalter; 5. A Troper, which contained only 
the fequences which were not in the Grail ; 6* The 
Ordinal, a book containing diredions for the right 
method oi performing all the divine ofBces ; this 
book was fometimes called the Pie or Portuis; 
y. A MiiTal or Mafs-book; 8. A Manual, a book 
Containing the offices of baptifm, and the other 
facraments, except the mafs, with the fervice ufed 
at proceilions. It muft have been a great ex- 
pence to parifhes to provide all thefe books before^ 
the invention of printings when the common price 
of a mafs«book was five mai^s, equal to the 
yearly ftipend of fome vicars at that time* Be- 
fid€S thefe books, the parifluoners were obliged to 
|)rovide the following veftments, viz. i . The prin^ 
cipal veftment, or beft cope, to be ufed on the 
greater feftivals ; 2. A chefible, being the garment 
worn by the priefl next under the cope, and which 
was fometimesl called the planet; 3. A dalmatic, 
^he garment ufed by the deacon 5 4. A tunic, for 
the fub-deacon ; 5* A choraal cope, for common 
ufe, with its appendages, viz. the alb, amyt, ftole^ 
*maniple, and girdle ; 6. Three furplices, and one 
rochet, or furplice without fleeves ; 7. A frontal 
or covering for the great altar, and three or four 
towels. The parifliioners were further obliged to- 
•provide the following facred utenfils ; x. A chalice 
or cup for the wine, with a patin or cover, botb 
of filver ; 2. A pyx or box for the body of Chrifl^ 
pf ivory or filver; 3. A cenfer; 4. A crofs for 
proceffions, and another crofs for the dead to be 
ufed in the burial office ; 5% A baptifmal fonty with 

•5 
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lock and key ; 6, A veflel for the holy watet j c^nt xnr. 

7. A great candleftick for the taper at Eafter^ 

8. A lanthorn and hand-bell, to be carried before 
the body of Chrift in the vifitation of the fick ; 

9. An ofculatory, or board with the pi^ure of 
Chrift or the Virgin Majy painted on it, which 
the prieft kiffed immediately after confecrating the 
hofl, and then handed about to the congregation 
to kifs; 10. All the images in the church, and 
the chief image in the chancel. The parifhioners 
were obliged alfo to build and keep in repair the 
body of the church, the glafs windows,, and to 
furnifli it with bells, and feveral other things* 
All this muft have been attended with a very great 
expence,'as feveral of thefe articles were coftly 
both in their materials and workmanfhip. The 
reftors were obliged to keep the chancel, with its - 
deiks, &c. in r.epair ^^ 

The holding the fynod . of Merton was amongft Troubfcs 
the lall public afts of archhifliop Winchelfey, in Innate! ^'^*' 
the reign of Edward I. he being foon after in- 
volved in very grievous troubles. For though the 
king and the primate had been outwardly recon- 
ciled to one another feveral years ago, yet that re-: 
•conciliation never was fincere. The primate ftill 
continued to defend the immunities of the clergy 
<jmth much zeal, and warmly joined with that party 
of the barons who , oppofed Edward's arbitrary 
ineafures, and obliged him" frequently to confirm 
the gr^t charter, againft his inclination* The 

4I Spcl, Coac* vol. %0 p. 43^x« Johnfon*! Canons^ A* D. 1305. 
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f^^f'^1 ^S ^^ greatly enraged at this behaviour of th* 
archbiihop, and only waited a favourable oppor- 
tunity to make him feel the weight of his refent* 
meiit. Such an opportunity ndw offered. The 
high conftable, and earl marfhal, the twd heads of 
that party to 'which the primate had conftantly ad* 
hered, had lately b^en deprived of their offices, 
and obliged tq throw themfelves on the king'» 
mercy. Boniface VIII. the great friend and pro* 
teQior of Winchelfey, was now dead> and the papal 
chair was filled by Clement V. who having been 
bom in Edward's French dominions, was much 
difpofed to favour his native fovereign. The king 
accufed the archbifliop before the pope of various 
crimes, particularly of difturhing tl\e peace of the 
kingdom by abetting the fa&ious barons ; and his 
holinefs fufpended him from the executioa of his 
office, deprived him of the temporalities of hi$ 
fee, and cited him to appear at Rome^; where 
he continued in indigence and difgrace, till after 
the king's death, when he was recalled by Ed- 
ward U. and reftored to his dignities and pof* 
feffions. 
Checks Edward L in the abfence of the primate, endea- 

given by youred to reform feveral ecclefiaftical abufes ia 

parliament 

to the ex^ his laft parliament, which met at Carlifle 21ft Jan- 

Vciergy. nuary 1307. The fuperiors of feveral religious^ 

orders, who lived beyond feas, ufed frequently to 

come into England, on pretence of. vifiting the 

monafterie^ of their order; from whence they 

49 Walfing. p. 91, W. Thorn, co!. aooj. 
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extorted great fums of money, •which they carried ^^^ xrv, 
out of the kingdom. To prevent this pradtice, 
a ftatute was made, prohibiting the exportation 
of the goods of religious houfes on any pretence 
whatfoever ^°. • ^ 

The court of Rome, ever fertile in expedients Provl- 
for obtaining power and wealth, had lately invented 
a new method of getting the difpofal of all eccle- 
fiaftical benefices and preferments. This was by 
giving reverfionary, grants of benefices before they 
became vacant j by which the legal patrons were 
deprived of their right of prefentation. Thefe 
grants were called provifions, becaufe thereby • 
fucceffors were provided to incumbents while they 
were yet living. The pope had alfo, about this 
time, laid claim to the firft-fruits of all vacant 
bifhoprics, which had formerly belonged to the 
king. The parliament made loud complaints 
againfl thefe, and feveral other fchemes, which the 
court of Rome had lately fet on foot to drain the 
kingdom of money. In order to obtain a redrefs 
of thefe new grievances, the parliament drew up a 
lift of them, which they fent to the pope, accom- 
panied with a very fpirited letter. This lift of 
grievances confided of feven articles ; which were 
' as follows : 

I •, The extravagant number of provifions granted I'lft of 
by the pope, of the bed fpiritual preferments, to 
Italians, or other foreigners, and non-refidents, to 
the great prejudice of the founders, benefaftors, 

50 Coke's 1(1 Inft. p. 5«o, Ryley's PUcit. Pa* I. p. %J2. 
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p"^' ^^' Such was the bitter unchriftian language of the 
excommunications of thofe times ! 

But that which is moft worthy of our attention, 
or rather of our indignation, in the church-hiftory 
of this perioct is, the unfatiable avarice, and 
boundlefs ambition, of the court of Rome. The 
arts of that court to drain this unhappy kingdom 
of its treafure, and fleece both the clergy and laity, 
were almoft innumerable. What prodigious fums 
of money were yearly carried out of England to 
Rome,— by pilgrims ; — ^by thofe who profecuted 
appeals, and law-fuits, before that court ; — ^by 
prelates who went thither to obtain confecration, 
and the confirmation of their eleftions ; — by fuch 
as went to folicit, or perhaps to purchafe, church- 
preferments, which were almoft all beftowed by 
the pope ; — ^by the legates and nuncios who from 
time to time carried off incredible fums, raifed on 
various pretences ; — ^by the Italians, who poffeffed 
many of the richeft benefices in England ; — ^by the 
firft-firuits of benefices ; — ^by Peter-pence ;— ^by the 
annual tribute impofed upon king John and his 
fucceffors, and by feven^l other means ! 

The popes, who hypocritically ftyled themfelves, 
tbefervants of the fervants of the Lord^ pretended 
to be the univerial monarchs of the Chriftian 
world, both in temporals and fpirituals, and treated, 
not only the kings of England, but all the other 
fovereigns of Europe, as their vaffals and fubjeds. 
Boniface VIII. who flouriflied towards the end of 
this period, carried thefe ambitious pretences to the 
greateft height^ as appears from his famous bull, 

lo direded 
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direfted to Philip the Fair, king of France, dated ' C"*^- ^*^- 
5th December 1301: " Boniface the bifhop, a 
fervant of the fervants of God, to Philip king 
of France. Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments* • We will you to kqow, that you 
are fubje£t to us, both in fpirituals and tem- 
porals. You have no right to beftow benefices 
and prebends, &c. &c; We declare them 
** heretics who believe the contrary ^" It will be 
dii&cult to find in hiftory fuch an example of info- 
lent humility. 

Though this kingdom, and other parts of New 
Chriftehdom^ already fwarmed with monks and monks, 
nuns of various orders, feveral new orders were 
mftituted abroad in this period, and foon after 
their inftitution tranfplanted into England. The 
moft confiderable of thefe new orders were the 
Frandfcans and Dominicans. The Francifcan 
order was founded about thfe beginning of the 
thirteenth century by Francis of Aflify, from 
-whom they took their name. They were firft in- 
troduced into England A. D. 1 2 1 6, and foon 
became famous for their pretended fanftity and 
real wealth. The Dominican order was founded 
about the year 12 15, by Dominic de Gufman, 
one of thofe cruel enthufiafts who preached up the 
crbifade againft the Albigenfes, by which fuch 
multitudes of unhappy people were deftroyed, for 
no other crime than rejefting the tyranny, idolatry, 
and fuperfthions, of the church of Rome. The 

^ Du Pii), vol. It. p. 5. 
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^ -^[^' church ^\ In partaking of the eucharift, fome- 
times a cup of wine was given to the laity, though 
' • it was declared to be no part of the facrament ; at 
other times thsy were put off with the wafhings of 
the prieft*s fingers ". Confeflion was more ftriftly 
and more generally enjoined than formerly ; and 
none were permitted to communicate who did not 
give evidence of their having confeffed *^ What 
were called ipfo fa6lo or ipfo jure fufpenfions and 
deprivations (by which thofe priefts who were guilty 
of certain irregularities and vices were declared to 
be fufpended from their of$ces, or deprived of their 
benefices) came firft into ufe in this period* The 
firft example we meet with of fufpenfions and de« 
privations of this kind, is in the Confutations of 
Otho, the pope's legate, in the fynod of London^ 
' A. D. 1237. By the 15th of thefe conftitutions 
it is decreed. That all married priefts be ipfo jure 
deprived of their benefices \ that all their goods, 
even thofe which they had gotten with their wives^ 
be applied to the ufe of the church ; and that thdr 
children be incapable of church-preferments *^» 
But this was an obftinate plague (as they called it), 
which for feveral centuries bafHed all the power and 
cunning of the court of Rome, and required ex* 
traordinary methods, to drive it out of the church. 
General excommunications came alfo into ufe* in 
this century, by which all who were guilty of 
certain vices and crimes, though known only to 

54 Spel. Cone. t. s. p. 33©. *» Johnfon's Can. A.D. 1236—111. 
5« Id. ibid. TOl. ». A,D. iizS— i. «7 W. ibid* A,D. 1137—15, 
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God and their own cpnfciences, were declared to ^^^ 
be excommunicated. Thefe general excommuni- 
cations were at firil denounced chiefly againft fuch 
as injured the clergy, by detaining their tithes, 
defrauding them of any of their dues, or dealing 
any thing belonging to the church. They were to 
be publiflied by every parifli-prieft in his holy veftr 
ments, with bells tolling and candles lighted, 
before the whole congregation, in the mother- 
tongue, on Chriftmas, Eafter, Pentecoft, and AlU 
hallows-day *^ That thefe excommunications 
might make the greater impreflion on tender con- 
fciences or timorous natures, they contained the 
mofl horrible infernal curfes that could be devifed : 
** Let them be accurfed eating and drinking; 
^* walking and fitting ; fpeaking and holding their 
*^ peace ; waking and fleeping ; rowing and rid- 
** ing-; laughing and weeping ; in houfe and in 
^^ field ; on water and on land, in all places. 
Curfed by their head and their thoughts ; .their 
eyes and their ears ; their tongues and their 
lips ; their teeth and their throats ; their . | 

** fhoulders and their breafts ; their feet and their 
" legs ; their thighs and their inwards. Let them 
** remain accurfed from the bottom of the foot to 
** the crown of the he^d, unlefs they bethink 
** themfelves, and come to fatisfaflion. And juft 
*' as this candle is deprived of its prefent light, fo 
^ let them be deprived of their fouls in hell ^\'^ 

f> Spelffiaiu Con. vol, a. p. i%u S9 Wan]y*t Catalogue. 
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Cent XIV. and thdr fucceffors, and to fuch as had the right of 
advowfon, and the gifts of fuch preferments. 

2. The rents and revenues of religious houfes, 
which the pope intended to apply to the ufe of 
divers cardinals. 

3. Concerning firfb-fruits of vacant benefices 
referved to the pope, a thing never heard of before ; 
concerning the coUeftion whereof, he had lately 
iffued forth divers hard and fevere orders, much 
prejudicial to the king, kingdom, and the whole 
Englifli church. 

4. About Peter-pence ; that it was not taken 
according to the firfl grant, but exacted to treble 
the value. 

5; Concerning legacies given to picTus ufes ; 
that they were wickedly demanded, and exafted by 
the authority of the apoftolic fee, and converted 
to other ufes than the teftator or donor intended. 

6. Concerning debts ; that creditors went to the 
pope's clerks, and offered them half the debt, more 
or lefe, to get the reft ; who prefently caufed the 
debtors to be fummoned, or diftrained, to anfwer 
before them. 

7. Concerning indiftindl legacies; though ap- 
proved by the civil or common law, yet the pope's 
clerks impioufly appropriated them to themfelves, 
contrary to the defign of the deceafed ^'. 

William Tefta, the pope's nuncio, was called 
before the parliament, fharply reprimanded for 
thefe new aSs of extortion,' and commanded to 

»» Rylcy't Placit. Pari. p. j«o, M. Weft. p. 457* 
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defift from them; and his inferior agents were Cent-xiv. 
ordered to be profecuted with the utmoft feverity. ^ ^ ' 
This noble fpirit of the Engliih parliament gave a 
momentary check to the cruel exactions of the - 
court of Rome ; but brought no eflfeftual remedy, 
as will appear from the fequel of this hiftory. 

There were but few innpvations in the doftrine innova- 
of the church of England in this period ; the minds iSgperiod. 
of the clergy being much more keenly engaged in 
the purfuits of power and wealth, than in fpecula- 
tive difquifitions. There happened, ' however, a 
confiderable change in the fentiments of the church 
in the point of tranfubftantiation, in the courfe of 
the thirteenth century. In the beginning of this 
century, the dodrine of the church on this fubjeft, 
as declared by the fourth general Lateran council, 
was, " That the bread was tranfubftantiated into 
" the body of Jefus Chrift, and the wine into his 
" blood ^*.** But before the end of the century, 
the faithful were taught to believe, " That both 
the body and blood of our Lord, nay the whola 
living and true Chrift, was given them at once, 
under the fpecies of bread ; and that the wine 
*' which was given them at the fame time to drink 
** was not the facrameht, but mere wine^^*' 
There were not a few changes in the worfhip and 
difcipUne of the church in this period. The num- 
ber of feftivals was confiderably increafed; bells 
were tolled at the elevation of the hoft, to engage 
the adoration even of thofe who were without the 
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Pent. xiv. Dominicans were firft eftablifhed at Thouloufe, 
which was the centre of thofe pretended heretics 
' they were defigned to deftroy ; and from thence 
they foon fpread over all Chriftendom ; and fettled 
in England A. D. 121 f \ This order hath long 
inherited the fpirit of its founder, having the di- 
rection of the infernal tribunal of the inquifition, 
by which fo n^any thoufands of good men have 
been condemned to the flames. 



r 

SECTION D. 

Hyiory of Religion in Great Britain^ from A. D, 

1307, to A. D. 1399. 

Ctnt. XIV. T^ HE conduft of the biftiops of Rome never 

^--yp».i X correfponded very well with the humble title 

Ainbuion ^y^j^ ^j^^y affumed, viz. The fervants of the fer^ 

fopc. fuants of the Lord. But, in the dark ages we are 

now delineating, they afted much more like the 

fovereigns than the fervants of the Chriftian world, 

and treated the greateft monarchs as their fubjedls. 

In the firft year of the fourteenth centixry, Boni. 

face VIII. declared, in a bull direfted to the king 

of France, — " That God had eftablifhed the pope 

<« fovereign over all kings and kingdoms, to pluck 

" up, to deftroy, to fcatter, or to build; — that 

<< the king of France ought not to think that hq 

<^ hath no fuperior, and is not fubjeQ: to the 

6i Pu Pin, vol. 12. p. i57« 
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** popo ; — that he who is of that opinion is a fool Cent. xiv. 
•« and an infidel '.'' - — ^^^ 

Nor was the avarice of the popes of thofe times Their 
iDferior to their ambition ; and while they infulted *^*'^**=^ 
all the fovereigns who were in communion with 
them, they plundered their fubjeds, without 
meafure and without mercy. In a word, the pride 
and rapacity to thofe pretended vicars of the humble 
Jefus, were fo great, that they could hardly be 
endured by the mofl infatuating fuperftition, and 
lexcited loud complaints in every Ghriftian country. 

In a parliament held at Carlifle in January Aaofpw. 
A* D. 1307, great complaints were made of the g*"?^)?!^ 
tyranny and rapacity of the pope,*— in beftowing exaaions 
many of the beft benefices in the kingdom by ° ^^^ 
provifoes on Italians and other foreigners, to the 
prejudice of the kingdom and of the lawful 
patrons ;— in granting penfions to cardinals out of 
the revenues of religious houfes; — in demanding 
the firft-fruits of vacant benefices, which was a new 
demand, and very prejudicial to the king and 
kingdom ;-— in raifing the rate of Peter^pence 
much higher than the original grant ;— -in feizing 
legacies which had been given to pious ufes, &c. 
An ad was made in confequence of thefe com- . 
plaints, prohibiting all thefe encroachments and 
extortions for the future *. Biit this^ aO: was iU 
fixecuted, and had little or no eflfeft. 

» Do Pin, Hift. Ecclef. Cent. XIV. chap. i. 
^ Riiey*6 FJaciu Parliameatajria, p. 379, 
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Cent. XIV. degree of profperity and wealth. That many of 
" its members were diffolute in their manners, is 
not improbable ; but that an order of knights in- 
ftituted for fighting in defence of Chriftianity, 
ihould make the renouncing of Chrift, with every 
mark of contempt, the capital ceremony of their 
admiflion, is altogether incredible. 
The Eng. From the time that William the Conqueror fe- 
compiain parated the ecclefiaftical from the civil jurifdic- 
dfgriev- ^^jj there had been continual difputes betwe^i 
the ecclefiaftical and civil courts, about the limits 
of their authority. Many attempts had been made 
to terminate thefe difputes, by regulating the 
boundaries of the different jurifdiftions. But this 
was found to be a v^ery diiEcult talk, on account of 
the mixed nature of many afUons, which' gave 
both the fpiritual and temporal courts a claim to 
take cognizance of them. Thefe difputes there- 
Fore ftill continued : and loud complaints were ] 
made, in the council of London above men- 
tioned, of the encroachments of the civil upon the 
ecclefiaftical courts. A long catalogue of thefe 
encroachments, which were called grievances, was 
drawn up by the council, and prefented to the 
king in parliament, with an eameft fupplication 
for redrefs. This curious catalogue is far too 
long to be here inferted ; but the following article 
will ferve to give us fome idea of what the clergy 

efteemed grievances in this period.^ .« Item^ 

«* When clergymen are apprehended on fufpidoa 
** of a crime, by the civil officers, they are not 
•* immediately delivered up to their bifliops upon 

" demand^ 
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*' demand, as of right they ought to be, but are Cent,xiv. 






long kept in prifon, contrary to the liberties of 
the church and clergy/* . To the feveral articles 
in this long lift of grievances, the king, by the ad- 
vice of his parliament, returned very artful and 
evafive anfwers \ 

The pope, at the fame time, direfted a bull to Popev . 
the archbifhop of Canterbury againft the griev- th^atiLV 
ances of the Englifli clergy, defiring, or rather j^ft. 
commanding, the king (to whom the bull was to 
be communicafed) to redrefs thefe grievances, in 
order to preferve himfelf and his kingdom from 
total deftrudion. In this bull, his holinefs com- 
plains bitterly, ** That clerks inverted with the 
*' facerdotal charafter, and fhining with the 
fplendour of pontifical dignity, were tried by 
laymen, condemned, and hanged, when found 
guilty of murder or robbery, to the great prx)- 
vocadon of the fupreme King, who hath for- 
^* bidden the fecular power to touch his anointed '°*" 
In fo fhocking a manner did this pretended vioar 
of Chrift on earth pervert and mifapply the word 
of God ! 

Robert Winchelfey, archbifhop of Canteitury, ' Archin- 
died May 11, A. D. 13 13, in the twentieth year Scifc/^i'** 
of his primacy. He is faid to have been a prelate <*^*^'» »«<* 
of great piety, an excellent grammarian, philo* 
fopher and divine; an aSeding and popular 
preacher. The high notions which he eritert^ned • ^ 

of the immunities of the clergy involved him in 

9 Wilkin. ConciK toin« i» p« 3T4.««3szt ^ Id. ibid, p* 313* 
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Cent. XIV. long and warm debates enfued, and at length the 
following fentence was pronounced: " That the 
*' Templars in London fhould be feparated from 
^^ one another, and examined again concerning the 
crimes objected to them, and that new interro- 
gatories fhould be put to them, that if pofEble 
fome truth might be extraded from them, by 
** their own confeflion&: that the fame thing 
*' fhould be done to the Templars confined at 
*' Luicoln : that if by thefe reparations and inter- 
*' rogatories they confeffed nothing more than they 
'' had done before, they fhould then be put to the 
*^ rack } but without mutilation, or the too violent 
*' effufion of blood. That the bifhops of London 
" and Chefler, with the other commiffioners, 
*' fhould acquaint the archbifhop when all this was 
** done, that he might re-affemWe the fynod\*' 
The execution of this curious fentence took up a 
good deal of time.: for the fynod was not re- 
aflembled till the feafl of the exaltation of the holy 
crofs, A. D. 131 1. At that meeting, all the Tem- 
plars who had been feized and brought to London 
appeared before the fynod, and publicly confefied, 
*' — That they had been accufed of fo many 
«* articles of herefy, that they, could not legally 
** exculpate themfelves ; and thei'efore they prayed 
.** for the mercy of God and of the church j and 
** were ready to receive and perform whatever 
! " penances fhould be enjoined them." Upon hear-, 
ing this, the fynod decreed,-— ^" , That they fhould^ 

^ Wilkifli CpDCiK tom« %, p« 314* 

" bft 
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** be feparated from one another, and fent to the ccnc. xiv, 

^* diflferent monafteries of England, to perform the 

*^ penances which fliould be enjoined them, until 

** the holy fee, in a general council, fhould 

*' finally determine concerning their ftate and 

*^ order ^" 

A general council, confifting of about 300 Order ©f 
archbifhops and bifhops, met at Vienne in Dau- j^^^ 
phiny, Oftober 16, A. D. 131 1. The chief in- 
tention of calling .this council was, to determine 
the fate of the Templars, and to difpofe of their 
great eftates. After long deliberation, a folemn 
feflion of the council was held. May 22, A. D* 
13 1 2, in which pope Clement V. prefided in per- 
fon, and at which the king of France, the capital 
enemy of the Templars was prefent. In this feflion 
the final fentence againft the Templars was pro- 
nounced with great folemnity, diffolving that order, 
and beftowing all its riches on the knights-hofpital- 
Jers. But the fentence itfelf contains fufficient 
evidence, that thofe who pronounced it were con-^ 
fcious of its feverity, or rather of its injuftice. For 
the pope, in his bull of condemnation, declared, 
^* That though it could not be done according to 
** the ufual rules and forms of juftice, yet he 
** diflblved the order of the Templars by the pleni- ' 
** tude of his power ^" Thus fell the famous 
order of the knights-templars, after it had flourifhed 
almoft two centuries, and had attained. a great 

^ Willcin, Concil. torn. !• p. 314, 

; Du Pin^ Cent. XIV. ch. j|. WalliDg. Htfl. Angl. ao. 13x2. 

degree^ 
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ctnt. XIV. Robert Winchelfey archbifliop of Canterbury, 

Primate ^^^ ^^^ '^^^ fcveral years in exile, was recalled 

Kcaiied. by Edward II. immediately after his acceffion^ 

But that unfortunate prelate foon loft the favour 

of the young king, by refufing to difpenfe with the 

canons againft pluralities and non-refidence, in 

favour of the royal chaplains and court-clergy \ 

Knights-i The profecution of the knights-templars, which 

Trdfel.^" terminated in the diffolution of the order, and the" 

citttd. execution of many of its members, engaged the 

attention of all the nations of Europe, for feveral 

years, in the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

This order, at its inftitution A. D. 1118, con- 

fifted only of nine knights, who had their refidence 

in a houfe near the Temple (from which they 

^ obtained the name of the knights-templars)^ and 

engaged in the proteftion of the Chriftian 

pilgrims who vifited Jerufalem. Many of thefe 

pilgrims being princes, prelates, barons, and per- 

fons of great wealth, they were vei-y liberal to 

their proteftors; and the knights-templars, by 

degtees, became numerous and opulent, having 

many valuable eftates in every Chriftian country. 

Their profperity corrupted their manners, created 

them many enemies, and at length brought on 

their ruin. Two knights, who had been feverely 

puniftied for their crimes, publicly charged the 

whole order with the moft deteftable enormities. 

They affirmed particularly, — i. That every knight^ 

at his admiffion into the order, was obliged to. ab- 

2 Wilkia. Con^il. U %• p* S90» 4 Antiq. Britan. p. 209* 

jure 
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jure Jefus Chrift, to *fpit upon the crucifix, and to Cent-'xiv* 
trample it under his feet: — 2. That they dif- ' 
charged him from all intercourfe with women ; but 
allowed him to commit the fin of Sodom: — 
3. That they compelled him to worfliip a wooden 
head, with a long beard, which was adored by the 
whole order, in their general affemblies. This 
ftrange difcovery made a mighty noife, and was 
very agreeable to the enemies of the order. Philip 
the Fair, king of France, was the moft dangerous, 
becaufe he was the moft powerful, of their enemies. 
That prince commanded all the templars in his 
dominions to be . feized in one day (Oftober 5, 
A. D, 1307), and thrown into prifon^ 

Though Clement V. who filled St. Peter's chair fytrod ©f - 
at that time, feemed, at firft,^ to be difpleafed with ^o«^<>"- 
the proceedings of the king of France againft the 
Templars, he was foon prevailed upon, by the 
profpeft of Glaring in their fpoils, to imitate his 
example, and to animate both princes and prelates 
againft them, by his bulls. In confequence of one 
of thefe bulls, direfted to Robert Winchelfey arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury, a provincial fynod was held 
at London, in November A. D. 1309, in which 
the affair of the Templars in England was debated, 
A great mafs of evidence againft the Templars, 
which had been coUefted by the bifhop of London, 
and other commiffioners appointed by the pope to 
examine thofe of that order in England, was laid 
before this fynod. Upon the force of that evidence, 

S Du Pin, Hlft. Ecctcf. Cent. XIV. ch. a. 

long 
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centitiv. many troubles; which he fuftained with luicom* 
mon fortitude ". 

The monks of Canterbury elefted Thbmas 
Cobbeham dean of SaliflDury, who was commonly 
called the good clergyman^ to be their archbifhop. 
But the pope, at the requeft of Edward IL vacated 
this eleftion, and, in the plenitude of his apoftolic 
power, appointed Walter Reynolds bifhop of Wor- 
cefter to be primate, on the ift day of Oftober 
A. D.* 1313". 

Archbifhop Reynolds appears to have been a 
great favourite of the reigning pepe, Clement V. 
who not only raifed him to the primacy, but 
granted hin> feveral extraordinary powers by his 
bulls. By one of thefe bulls he gave him au- 
thority to vifit the feveral diocefes in his province 
by proxy ; by another he authorifed him to ab- 
folve one hundred perfons who lay under the fen- 
tences of excommunication and interdid ; and by 
others he impowered him,*— to relax all who heard 
him preach, or fay mafs, from one hundred days 
penances ; — to beftow holy orders on one hundred 
baftards; — to allow twelve clerks under age to 
enjoy benefices, with cure of fouls ; — to difpenfe 
with the canons of the church againft pluralities in 
favour of forty clergymen, &c. '^ In this manner, 
the popes of thofe times not only claimed a right 
to difpenfe with all the laws of the church them- 
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felves, but even to- delegate this difpenfing power ^*"*- y^; 
to others. 

The difputes between the temporal and fpiritual Statute 
courts, about the limits of their feveral jurifdic- cuiukri.* 
tions, ftill continuing, a remarkable ftatute, 
commpnly called articuU clert^ was made, A. D* 
1316, foX terminating thefe difputes. As this fta- 
tute^ was procured by the clergy, at a time when 
their affiftance was much needed, it was very fa- 
vourable to their fliameful and exorbitant claims 
of exemption from civil authority. By the laft' 
chapter it is granted, — ^that when clerks confefs 
before temporal judges their heinous offences, as 
theft, robbery, and murder, they cannot be judged 
or condemned by thefe temporal judges upon their 
own confeffion, without violating the privilege of 
the church j and that the privilege of the church 
being demanded in due form by the ordinary, Ihall 
not be denied'*. 

It was not long before one of the bifhops had Adam de . 
occafion to plead this ftatute, and was protefted piead6"he 
by it from the punifhment due to his .crimes, ^atute- 
This was Adam de Orleton, bifliop of Hereford, a. 
fa&ious and martial prelate, who had appeared ia 
arms with the rebellious barons defeated at Bur- 
row-bridge A. D. 132 1. Being accufed of hi^ 
treafon before the houfe of peers, in the parliament 
which met at Weftminfter in Lent A. D. 1324, 
he pleaded his privilege as a clerk, not to be tried 
by laymen j and being fupported in this plea by 

*♦ Coke*8 Inftitut, Part 2. p. 601, &c. 
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Cent XIV. the Other bifhops, it was admitted ^\ The king, 
fome time after, attempted to bring him to a trial 
in the court of king's bench, for the fame crime ; 
but the three archbifliops of Canterbury, York, 
and Dublin, came into court with their crofTes 
borne before them, and carried him from the bar 
in triumph '*. The bifliop.of Hereford foon after 
completed his treafonable praftices, by joining with 
the queen and Mortimer in accomplifhing the de- 
ftruftion gf his unhappy fovereign. 

The citizens of London did not pay fo great 
regard to the privileges of the clergy, as the laws 
and courts of juftice. Having embraced, with the 
moft ardent zeal, the party of the queen and Mor- 
timer, they feized the brave, learned, and loyal 
bifhop of Exeter, Walter Stapleton, ftripped him 
naked, loaded him with indignities, and at laft cut 
off his head in Cheapfide ^'. • 

Walter Reynolds archbifhop of Canterbury died 
November 15, A. D. 1327, and was fucceeded in 
that very important ftation by Simon Mepham '*. 
This primate had a long and warm conteft with 
the monks of St, Auguftine at Canterbury, who 
pleaded a papal exemption from his authority. In 
the courfe of this cpnteft, fome of the archbifhop 's 
fervants beat and wounded two of the monks, and 
a notary, who had come to.fummon their mafter to 
appear before Icherius de Concoret canon of Sa- 
lifbury, who had been commiffioned by the pope 
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«f T. Walfii^. Hift. Angr. p. 115. '* U- p. 119- 
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to examine and determine this controverfy. This f^"^- xiv> 
infult was fo highly refented by the pope and his 
commiffioner, that the primate was obliged to 
fwear on the gofpels, — ^That he had given no 
orders to his fervants; — ^that he execrated what 
they had done ; — that he had turned them all out 
of his fervice, and would never receive any of 
them into it again. He was alfo obliged to bring 
thirty other witneffes to corroborate his own tefti- 
mony. Icherius, after he had thus humbled the 
archbifliop, pronounced a definitive fentence againfl: 
him, and condemned him to pay no lefs than one 
thoufand two hundred and forty-one pounds to the 
convent for their expences "'. In this manner did 
the popes of thofe times, and their meaneft agents, 
trample upon the greateft prelates, when they pre- 
fumed to difpute their moft arbitrary mandates, 

Archbifliop Mepham celebrated feveral proving ial Councili. 
councils, particularly one at St. Paul's, London, in 

February A. D. 1328, and another at Magfield in 
July A. D. 1332. In the laft of thefe councils, 
the number of the great feflivals to be obferved in 
the church of England was afcertained, and the 
manner prefcribed in which they were to be 
kept*^ . 

This primate appears to have been very di-. His^Jifputt 
ligeiit in difcharging the duties of his office. He ^i*^^^^ *f 
vifited the diocefes of Rochefter, Chichefter, Sa- Exeter, 
lilbury, and Bath and Wells j but when he at- 

"9 Chron. W. Thorn, col. 2Q39— .ft05K 
*' Wilkin. Council, t. «. p. 560, 
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Cent xiv. tempted to vifit that of Exeter, he met with a 
very bold opponent. This was John Grandifon, 
bifliop of that fee, who difputed the primate's 
right of vifitation, and appealed to the pope **. 
The archbifliop, difregarding this appeal, pro- 
ceeded in his vifitation. But when he arrived at 
the confines of the diocefe of Exeter, he found the 
bifliop, with a numerous body of armed men, ready 
to difpute his entrance* This affront, together 
with the chagrin which his unfortunate conteft 
with the monks of Canterbury had given him, 
had an ill eSeck upon his health ; and he died at 
Magfield Oftober I2, A. D. 1333, ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
filled the archiepifcopal chair about five years and fix 
months **• His body was for fome time denied 
burial, until the abbot andmonks of St. Auguftine 
granted him their abfolution; by which the hif- 
torian probably means, a difcharge of the debt 
which he owed theYn *^, 

John Stratford, bifliop of Winchefl:er, was, by 
the intereft of Edward III. at the court of Rome, 
tranflated to Canterbury. This prelate had been 
much engaged in fecular affairs before his promo- 
tion to the primacy, and was ftill more engaged in 
them after that promotion ^'^. For, being at the 
fame time archbifhop, chancellor, and prime mi- 
nifter to the young king, he had the chief dire^ion 
of all the civil and ecclefiaftical affairs of the king- 
-dom. Even the monks of St. Augufliine, though 
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greatly elated with the complete vidory which they cent. xiv. 
had obtained over his predeceffor, were glad to 
compromife all difputes with the new primate on 
his.own terms, and to give up^ the final fentence 
which;they had obtained in their favour *'. ♦ 

Archbifhop Stratford did not long enjoy this Theprf- 
high degree of power and royal favour. Having quamU 
foiled in his endeavours to bring about a peace be- ^^^ ^*** 
tween France and England, he is faid to have ad- 
vifed king Edwar^ to profecute his claim^to the 
crown of France, by invading that kingdom with 
a powerful army, promifing to provide nioney in 
England for defraying all the expences of the war. 
His advice was taken; but he did not fulfil his 
promife ; which obliged Edward to make a truce 
with the king of France, and difband his army, 
after Jie had contrafted a great load of debt. The 
king, on his return to England, November 30, 
A. D. 1340, exprefled the moft violent refentment * 
againft the archbifhop, to whofe negligence or in- 
fidelity, in not fending him money, according to 
his promife, he afcribed all his difappointments. 
He immediately deprived him of all his fecular 
employments, imprifoned his chief confidants, and 
would have feized his perfon, if he had not made 
his efcape from Lambeth. To render him as 
odious to his fubjefts as he was to himfelf, Edward 
.pubtifhed a long manifeflo, in which he accufed 
him of pride, ingratitude, negligence, treachery, 
and various other crimes. But though the pri- 

•5 W. Tliorrt. col, ao$9. 
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Cent. XIV. mate had thus loft his power, and the favour 6f his 
prince, his fpirit remained undaunted. He pub- 
liflied a long anfwer to the royal manifefto, which 
he ftyled a defamatory Itbel^ and. denied all the fads 
afierted jn it, in the moft direO: terms. He 
mounted his pulpit in the cathedral of Canter-, 
bury, and harangued the clergy and people in 
praife of his predeceffor Thomas Becket j and at 
the conclufion of his fermon, pronounced a fen- 
tence of excommunication againft all who diflurbed 
the peace of the church,— who incenfed the laity, 
againft the clergy, — ^who did any injury to arch- 
^ bifhops or bifhops, their fpiritual fathers, the am- 
baffadors of Chrift, and pillars of the church *^ 
The king After this quarrel between the king and pri- 
mate'rel tozXQ, had raged with great violence for feveral 
conciled. months, interrupting all the public bufmefs of the 
nation, a feemipg reconciliation was patched up, 
with much difficulty, by the interpofition of fome 
great men. All preliminaries being fettled, the 
primate came into the painted chamber, where 
both houfes of parliament were affembled, April 1 9, 
A. D. 1 341, an4 kneeling before the kiog, who- 
was feated on the throne, implored his pardon and 
favour; which was immediately granted, at the 
interceffion of the lords and commons. 

The primate, after his reconciliation with the 
king, kept himfelf for the moft part within the 
fphere of his own profeffion. He publifhed, at 
Lambeth, A. D. 1342, certain ftatutes and confti- 

'^ Anglia Sacra, tom. i. p. if*-39* 

tutions 
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tutiohs for regulating the proceedings in the arch- cent. xiv. 
bifliop's court, commonly called the court of arches^ ^^ 
from the place where it was held ^_\ In the coiirfe 
of the fame year, he celebrated two provincial 
councils at London, in which feveral canons were 
made; but they contain very little that is either 
new or remarkable *^ , . 

The pope ftill continuing to encroach upon the R«n™on- 
rights of the crown, and of other patrons, by re- gainft pal 
fervations and provifions *% king Edward wrote a {lonJ*^ &c' 
very ftrong remonft ranee to his holinefs .againft 
thefe praftices; in which, amongft other things^ 
he reprefented, " That by thefe provifions and 
** refervations, the encouragements of religion 
were beftowed upon unqualified mercenary fo- 
reigners, who neither refided in the country, 
nor underftood its language ; by which means 
the ends of the priefthood were not anfwered, 
** his own fubjefts were difcouraged from profe-^ 
cuting their ftudies, the treafures of the king- 
dom were carried off by ftrangers, the jurifdic- 
" tion of its courts bafiled by conftant appeals to 
** a foreign authority, and both the crown and 
" private patrons were deprived of their moft un- 
*^ queftionable rights. Thefe mifchiefs (adds he) 
** are now become intolerable; and our fubjefts 
in parliament have eameftly requefted us to put 
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*9 By refervations, the pope refcrved to himfelf the next prefenta* 
tton to any benefice^ he pieafed ; by provi(ions» he appointed the 
perfons to whom they were granted to fucceed the prefent incum« 
bents. 
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flop to them by fome fpeedy arid effectual re- 
medy *°.^* But this moil reafonable remon- 
flrance had little or.no effe£l. 

The wars with France and Scotland fo much 
engroffed the attention of king Edward, and his 
fubjefts of all conditions, that few ecclefiaftical 
tranfaftions of importance occurred in the five laft 
years of archbifliop Stratford's primacy. That 
prelate died on the vigil of St. Bartholomew, 
Augufl 23, A. D. 1348, at Magfield, in the four- 
teenth year of his government of the church, of 
England ^\ 

Thofe difputes between the crown, the canons of 
Chriftchurch, and the bifliops of the province, 
which broke out almoll on every vacancy of the 
fee of Canterbury, were attended wiih very perni- 
cious confequences. One of the worft of thefe 
confequences was, that the contending parties fre» 
quently appealed to Rome, which greatly increafed 
the authority of that court, and ^tfforded a fpecious 
pretence for its moft ambitious claims. On the 
prefent occafion the canons having eledled Thomas 
Bradwardin to be their archbifliop, the king, who 
defigned that high ftation for another, immediately 
applied to the pope ; and, notwithftanding his late 
ftrong remonftrance againfl papal provifions, en- 
treated his holinefs to raife John UflFord, dean of 
Lincoln, to the fee of Canterbury, by way of pro^ 
vifion. This application was too agreeable to be 
unfuccefsful. The pope^ in the plenitude of his 
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power, promdted UfFord to the primacy of .the Cent.xiv, 
church of Enghnd ;.but that prelate died June 7, 
A. D. 1349, without having received confecra- 
tion3\ * 

A nioft deftruftive peftilence raged about this Great 
time in England, as well as in feveral other couh- ^ *^"^* 
tries, and fwept away fo many of the clergy, that 
none could be found to perform divine fervice in 
many churches. " Before this plague (fays 
*^ Knyghton) you might have hired a curate for« 
*• four or five marks a-year, or for two. marks 
*' and his board j but after it you could hardly 
** find a* clergyman who would accept of a vi- 
** carage of twenty marks or twenty pounds a- 
year^s." . ^ 

'King Edward no longer oppofing the promo- Bradwat- 
tion of his confeffor Thomas Bradwardin, he was ll" C*^'" 

J ' mate* 

eleflied by the caiions of Canterbury, immediately 
after the death of archbilhop UflFord, and confe-* 
crated at. Avignon, where the pope then refided, 
on the vigil of the feaft of St. Margaret, At the 
confecration feaft, cardinal Hugh, one of the 
pope's nephews, attempted to turn the new arch- 
bifhop (who was remarkable for the humility of 
his appearance) into ridicule, by introducing into 
the hall a perfon dreffed like a peafant, and riding 
on an afs, who prefented a petition to the pope to 
make him archbilliop of Canterbury. But this 
unpolite unfeafonable piece of wit was not reliflied 
by the pope and cardinals, who thought it ini- 

3» Anglia Sacra, torn. i. p. 42* 33 Hen. Kiiyghton, col. »6oo. 
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Cent. XIV. prudent to affront a people from whom they de- 
^''-^ rived fo many benefits. Archbiihop Bradwardin 
did not long furvive his confecration, dying at 
Lambeth, Auguft 26, A. D. 1349, only feven 
days after his retmn to England**. Thus there 
were no fewer than three vacancies of the fee of 
Canterbury in one year, 
j^rch- Simon Iflep, keeper of the privy feal, fuc- 

bifhop ceeded archbifhop Bradwardin, and was confe-*" 
conftitu- crated at St. Pauls December 20, A. D. 1349. 
tM>os. rj.jjjg priniate proved a drift difciplinarian in fpi- 
rituals, and a rigid exaftor of the temporal emolu- 
ments of his fee. In his primary vifitation of hi^ 
province, he deprived feveral clergymen for their 
irregularities, and excited very ftrong appreh^nfions 
in fome of the fuffragans ". His famous conftitu- 
tion, publifhed at Lambeth in March A. D. 1351, 
breathes the fame fpirit of ftriftnefs in difcipline. 
By that conftitution it is decreed, that clerks who 
have been delivered up by the temporal judges to 
their ordinaries, and by them condemned to per- 
petual imprifonment for their crimes, fliall receive 
only bread and water once a-day, on Wednefdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays ; and bread and fmall ' 
beer on Mondays, Tuefdays, and Thurfdays ; and 
bread, beer, and pulfe, on Sundays, for the honour 
of the day 'A This conftitution was made in con- 
fequence of the ftrong remonftrances of the king 
and temporal lords in parliament, who complained 

3^ ^nglia S^era, torn. i. p. 41, 43. S5 Id. ibid. p. 43»- 

3* Spelman. Corcil. torn. %. p. 597. 
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that the clergy grofsly abufed their immunities ; ^«« xi^ 
particularly, that when a clerk had been found 
guilty of a capital crime, and condemned to per- 
petual imprifonment by his ordinary, he was either , 
allowed to make his efcape, or to live in riot and 
luxury in the bifliop^s prifon". This primate 
publifhed another conftitution, A. D. 1359, for- 
bidding courts, fairs, and markets to be kept on 
Sundays, and commanding all perfons to go to 
their parifh-churches on that day, to a& pardon 
for their oflFences, and to make amends for all the 
omiffions and commiffions of the preceding week^'* 
By another conftifution, publifhed A, D, 1362, he 
commands all Chriftians to keep all the faints' days 
with great devotion, that they might deferve the 

interceiEon of thefe faints with Almighty God^ 
The late peftilence having occafioned a great fear- 
city of clergymen, thofe who remained demanded 
exceffive falaries for ferving the cure in churches. 
To remedy this evil, archbifhop Iflep publiilhed a 
conftitution, in which, after reproaching the clergy 
in very ftrong terms for their covetoufnefe and 
other vices, he forbids any reftor to give, or any 
curate to demand, more than one mark a-year above 
what had been given to the curate of that church 
before the plague^'. 

The pope ftill continuing to encroach upon the Statute ©f 

rights of the crown and of private of patrons, and to ^'^^* ^"' 
difpofe of all the moft valuable benefices, in the 

37 Spelman, Condi, torn. t. p. 597* 3^ Id. iblc!. p. 599* 

39 Johnron*sCanons> A. D. 1562. • 
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church, by his provifions and refervatidus 5 the 
fecond ftatute of provifors was made to put a flop 
to thefe encroachments. By this ftatute it was 
enafted, — " That if aiiy perfon Ihall procure re* 
fervations or provifipns from the pope, in dif- 
turbance of free eleftions, or of the prefentecs 
** of the king, or other patrons, that then the faid 
provifors, their procurators and notaries, fliall 
be apprehended, and brought to anfwer ; and 
in cafe they are convifted, they fhall be kept in 
prifon till they have made fine-and ranfom to the 
king at his will, and have fatisfied the party ag- 
grieved, by paying his damages *^.*' 
But thefe papal provifions and fefervations were 
not the only ground of compkinf which the peopler 
of England had, at this time, agamft the court of 
Rome. The frequency of appeals to that court 
was, if poffible, a ftill more vexatious and ex- 
penfive grievance. To confine this iritolerabfe 
evil within fome limits, the ftatute of premunird 
was contrived. By that ftatute it is enafted, 
** That all people of the king's legiance, who 
fhall draw any out of the realm in a plea, 
whereof the cognizance pertains to the king's 
** court, or of things whereof judgments are 
given in the king's court, fliall have two months 
warning given them to appear in the king's 
courts to anfwer the contempt ; and if they dci' 
not appear in their proper perfons to be at the 
law within the time appointed, they, their pro» 
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curators, &c, fh^U from that day forth be put Ccat.xiv. 
out of the king's proteftion, and their lands, 
goods, and chattels, fhall be forfeited to the 
king, and their bodies imprifoned, and ran- 
^' fomed at the king's will**/* But no ftatutes 
could put a period to the mifchiefs which England 
fuffered from its connexion with the court of 
Rome, till that connefUon was happily diffolved. 

An event happened during the primacy of arch- Power of 
bifliop Iflep, which may give us fome idea of the * ^ * 
power of the clergy in the times we are now con- 
fidering, and therefore merits a place in hiftory. 
Robert lord Morley, one of the moft powerful 
barons of the kingdom, comn^itted fome trefpaffes 
in a park belonging to William Bateman, biihop 
of Norwich. For thefe the bilhop profecuted 
him with fo much vigour, that, in fpite of all his 
own pow^r, and of the moft eamefl interpofition 
of the king in his favour, he was obliged to fubmit 
to the following ignominious penance :— -To walk 
in his waiftcoat, bare-headed and bare-foot, with a 
wax-candle, weighing fix pounds, lighted in his 
hand, through the ftreets of Norwich, to the ca- 
thedral ; and there, in the prefence of a prodigious 
concourfe of people, to beg the bifhop's pardon in 
the moft humble pofture and language^*. 

But though the power of the clergy, at this time 
was almoft irrefiftible, when it was conducted with 
prudence and temper ; yet when it was exercifed 
with violencf and paffion, it was fometimes baffled. 

4« Statutes at Largt. 4* Anglia Sacia, t. i. p. 415. 
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Of this the famous difpute between lady Blanch, 
baronefs Wake, and Thomas de Lyld^, bifhop of 
Ely, affords a moft remarkable example. In the 
beginning of this difpute (the particulars of which 
are. too many to be here inferted), that prelate ap- 
pears to have had right on his fide ; but in the 
progrefs of it, he afted with fuch intolerable info- 
lence, pride, and paffion, that he became^ univerfally 
odious, was deprived of the temporalities of his 
fee, obliged to fly out of the kingdom, and at 
laft died of a broken heart, in a foreign land, 
A,D. i36i*». 

A moft deftruflive peftilence raged ii> England, 
and feveral other countries, A. D. 1360; and in 
that year no fewer than feven Englifli bilhoprics 
became' vacant, which were all filled by papal pro- 
\afions ^\ So little effeft had the ftatute of pro- 
vifors, which had been made againft that encroach- 
ment of the pope, only ten years before. 

Simon Iflep, archbifliop of Canterbury, did not 
very long furvive this great moitality amongfl his 
brethren. For, having languifhed about three 
years under a paralytic diforder, he expired, at 
Magfield, April 16, A. D. 1^66^'. The pope, 
at this time, feems to have taken a pride, in dif- 
playing his contempt of the laws which "had been 
made in England againft his provifions, by filling 
every fee that became vacant in that manner. 
Though the chapter of Canterbury had chofen 



*5 AngHa Sacr^, t. x. p. 652, 
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William Edyndon, bifhop of Winchefter, to be cent.xiv. 
archbifhop, the pope granted a provifion to that 
important ftation to Simon Langham bifhop of Ely, 
and chancellor of England, who was admitted into 
it without any pppofition'^^ 

The tranflation of this prelate gave as much Verfw. 
pleafure to the diocefe of Ely, as it gave difgull to 
that of Canterbury. This appears from the fol- 
lowing rhyming Latin verfes made on that oc- 
cafion : 



Exulcant coeli, quia Simon traniit ab Ely, 

Ad cujus adventuniy flent in Kent millia centum 47. 

Archbifliop Langham had not much comfort in AjJ^h- 



Lang* 
ham*t re* 
fignatton. 



his promotion, and did not enjoy it long. The 
pope raifed him to the dignity of a cardinal ; and 
he imprudently accepted of that dignity without 
confulting the king ; who was fo much offended 
at his prefumption, that he feized the temporalis 
ties of his fee. Being much difpirited by the king^s 
difpleafure, he refigned his archbifhopric Novem- 
ber 28, A. D, 1368, and retired to Avignon, 
where he died A. D. 1378*'. 

On the refignation of archbifliop Langham, wittiefey 
William Wittiefey, bifliop of London, was promoted P"*"^^^- 
to the primacy by a papal provifion. About this 
time almofl all the great places of power and 
profit in the kingdom were filled by clergymen ; 
which gave fo much umbrage to the commons, as 



4* Anglia Sacra, 1. 1» p. 46. 
4> Id. ibid. p. 4^, 48. ISO. 
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ccotxiv. well as temporal lords, that they prefented a 
petition to the king, in a parliament held at Weft- 
minfter A. D. 1371, reprefenting, ** That the 
government of the kingdom had for a long time 
been managed by men of the church, whereby 
many, mifchiefs and damages had happened in 
*' time heretofore, to the dilherifon of the crown, 
" and to the great prejudice of the kingdom ;"— • 
and prayingj^ — " That it wo\ild therefore pleafe the 
'^ king, that laymen, and no others, might for 
^^ the future, be made chancellor, treafurer, clerk 
" of the privy feal, barons of the exchequer, 
'^ comptroller, or other great officers and governors 
*' of the kingdom/* But to this petition the king 
returned the following anfwer, which implied a 
refufal : " He would do in this point what feemed 
'^ heft to him by advice of his council *^'* 
wn"if* AH the applicatipns that had been made to the 

to the court of Rome, and all the laws that had been 
°P^' enacled in England againft the papal provifions^and 
refer vations, had produced little or no efFeft. The 
pope ftill continued to beftow many of the beft 
benefices of the kingdom upon foreigners by his 
provifions, with as little ceremony as if no fuch 
applications had been made, and no fuch laws had 
exifted* In order to know the full extent of this 
grievance, the king fent his writs to all the biftiops, 
A. iD. 1374, requiring them to return certificates 
into chancery of all the benefices in their refpeftive 

49 Parliamentary Ilift. vol. i. p. 309, 310. 
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diocefes Jthat were m the poffeffion of Italians, and ^'^^ 
other foreigners *\ 

Archbifliop Whittlefey, after a very tedious ill- ^^[^^"^y 
Hefs^ died in fummer A, D, 1374*'. Soon after primate. 
his death, the mgnks of Canterbury re-eieded theit ^ 

former archbiihop, cardinal Langham, who was 
ftill alive, and refided at Avignon ^\ The king, 
greatly offended at this choice, applied to the pope j 
who, at his requeft, tranflated Simon Sudbury . 
from the fee of London to that of Canterbury, by, 
a bull, dated iith May A. D. 1^375 ". By fuch 
imprudent applicati(Mis to the court of Rqme, in 
ponfequence of difputes at home, the power of the 
pope was confirmed,' and all attempts to diminiih 
it were defeated. 

It was probably from the inf6rmation they had B»^ort»ofi# 
received from the returns of the bilhops to the 
above-mentioned writs, that the Commons in psgr- 
liament, A. D. 1376, ja^f^pnted a .v§ry &r<^ 
remonftrance to the king, againfl the intolerabte 
extortions of the court of Rome. In this remon- 
ftrance it is afErmed, though it m^uft be confeiSad k 
is hardly credible^ ^^ That the taxes paid tp the 
*< pope yearly, out of England, amounted to five 
^* times as much as t^ taxes paid <p the king '*/^ 

The iafatiable avarice, and infupppr^le tyranny, John 
of the court of Rome, had given fuijh imiveriiit ]lJ^te^j[pt» » 
dij(guft, that a bold attack made about this time on reforwa- 
' the authority of that Gourt^, axxd do^aois of ihftt churtb. 

^ Fox*» A£l8 and Monuments* 5^ Anglia Hicra^ toni. t. p. tfto* 
Sz Id. ibid. '3 Id. ibid. 54 Cotton*i Abridg. p, taS* 
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Cent. xnr. church, was, at firft more fuccefsful tharf <Mdd^ 
have been expefted, in that dark fuperftitiws ag^« 
This attack was made by the famous Dr.' Jclhli;^ 
Wickliff, who was dne of the beft and moft 
learned men of the age in which he flourlAied* Ms 
reputation for learning, piety, and virtue was fo 
great, that archbifhop Iflep appointed him the firft 
warden of Canterbury college in Oxford^ A; Dv 
1365 ". His leftures in divinity which'he reaiin 
that univerfity were much admired, though in thefe 
leftures he treated the clergy, and particularly the 
mendicant friars, with no little freedom and ftve- 
rity. A difcourfe which he publiflied agjtinft thi 
pope's demand of homage and tributi!^ from 
Edward III. for the kingdom of Englandj'i'ecoBi-- 
mended him fo much to that prince, that he be-i 
{lowed upon him feveral benefices, and employed 
him in feveral embailies **. In one of thefe em- 
boffies to the court of Rome, A* D. 1374, he difi 
covered fo many of the corruptions of that court; 
and of the errors of that church, that he became 
more bold and more fevere in his cenfures of thofe 
cnrors and corruptions. He even proceeded fo far, 
as to call the pope antichrift, to deny his fupre- 
macy, and to fexpofe his intolerable tyranny and 
extortions in the flrongeft colours. This, as 
might naturally have been expe&ed, drew upon 
him the indignation of his holinefs, and involved 
him in various troubles. Pope Gregory XI. pub- 
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feveral thundering bulls againft him, A. D. ce at.xi v . 
*377t commanding him to be feized, imprifoned, 
aad brought to trial, for his damnable herefies '\ 
The afFedion of the people, and the favour of the 
court, prote£ted him from imprifonment ; but he 
found it neceffary to appear before Simon Sud-^ 
bury archbiihop of Canterbury, and William Court- 
ney biihop of London, who had been appointed his 
judges by the pope. At this appearance he had 
the honour to be accompanied by two of the greateft 
men in the kingdom, John of Gaunt duke of Laa- 
cafter, and Lord Henry Percy marlhal of England. 
ThdTe two lords demanded a chair for Dr. Wick- 
liff } which being denied by the bifhop of Lon- 
don, fome very angry words pafled between that 
lirelate and the duke of Lancafler ; which excited 
fo violent a tumult in the court, that it broke up 
in great confufipn, without doing any bufinef$. 
.Dr. Wickliff made a fecond appearance before 
the papal comimiffioners at Lambeth, where he was 
attended by fo great a body of the citizens of Loo- 
don, that his judges were deterred from pix)- 
nouncing any fentence againft him ; and theiip 
commiffion foon after, terminated by the death of 
the pope, March 27, A.D. 1378 ". 

It is very difficult to difcover, with certainty 
and .precifion, what were the real fentiments, in 
fome particulars, of this illuftrious champion of 
truth and liberty, againft the errors ^d tyranny of 
the church of Rome ; b^caufe he feems, in fome 
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-things, to have changed his mind; and becanfe 
certain tenets were imputed to him by his advet- 
faries which he did not hold. It is not poffible, 
for example, to believe that fo wife and good a 
man as WickliflF could maintain fo impious an ab- 
furdity as this, ** That God ought to obey the 
*• devil ;" and yet this was imputed to him by his 
enemies '^ Upon the whole, it very plainly 
appears from his writings, that the doftrines which 
he taught were very nearly the fame with thofe 
'which were propagated by our more fuccefsful re- 
formers in the fixteenth century. 

The profecution againft^ Dr. Wickliff was fuf- 

pended for fome time, by the fchifm in the papacy 

archbiniop ^hich fucceeded the death- of Gregory XI. and by 

Courtney. , ^ ri -i-iii 

the infurreftion of the commons in Eiigland, 
which threw all things into confufion. In this 
tumult, archbilhop Sudbury, one of his moft 
?ealous adverfaries, was beheaded by the infurgents 
on Tower-hill, June 14, A. D. 1381. William 
Courtney, bifliop of London, was promoted to the 
primacy by a bull of pope Urban , VI. (who had 
been acknowledged in England to be the lawful 
pope), dated the 8th September the fame year **• 
As foon as the infurreftion of the commons was 
quelled, and the public tranquillity reftored, the 
new primate applied with great zeal to the fup- 
preffion of the heretical opinions (as he; efteemed 
them) which were propagated by Wickliff and his 
followers. With this view, he affembled a council 

59 HcD. Knygbtoni col. 46^S. *• Ai»fflU S^cra/t. 4. p. xat. 
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of tl^e; biij^ps of his proviace, and manydodors Cept.X!v. 
of divinity, and of the civil and canon law, in the 
priory of the preaching friars, London, May 17, 
A. D, 1382. Before this council he laid twenty, 
four opimoxis, extraded from the writings of Wick- 
liji*, for their examination; and the council una-- 
nimoufly declared ten of thefe opinions heretical, 
ai)d fourteen of them erroneous. Several fuiped^^d 
pcarfons were then brought before the council, par- 
ticularly Nicolas Hereford and Philip Rapyngdon, 
dodors in divinity, and John Aylhton, A. M» 
and commanded to declare their fentiments of thefe 
opiliions. Their declarations appearing to the 
Qpuncil evafive and unfatisfadory, they were pco- 
nQunced to be convided of herefy **'. The ancient 
hiftorian Henry Knyghton relates, that Dr. Wick- 
liff was brought before this council; and that he 
made a kind of recantation of his heretical opi- 
nions^. But as nothing of this appears in the 
record, it is probably a miftake, if not a calumny. 
On the day after the condufion of this council, 
there was a folemn proceffion in London ; after 
which Dr. Kinygham, a Carmelite friar, preached 
to the people, and publilhed the dodrines which 
had been condemned ; declaring. That all perfons 
who taught, favoured, or believed, any of thefe 
dodrines, were excommunicated heretics '^^ To 
give the greater weight to the decrees of this coun- 
cil, the clergy prevailed upon the king to pUblifh 

^^ Spelman Concil. torn. a. fK 629— -636. 

*> H. Knyghton. coK 1649. ^^ Id. col. 26 s%, 
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got. XIV . 2, proclamation, July 12, authorifing Sind com- 
manding the bifhops to feize and imprifoil all pei>* 
fons who are fufpefted of holding any of the 
doftrines which had been condemned ^*. 
- The doArines of Wickliff had for fome years 
made a mighty noife in the univerfity of Oxford, 
where they were firft publifhed, and where they 
had many violent oppofers, and many zealous 
advocates. Dr. Berton, who was chancellor of the 
univerfity A. D. 1381, and Dr. Stokes, were at 
the head of the former, and Dr. Hereford and Dr. 
Rapyngdon at the head . of the latter. The arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury fent the decrees of his late 
council to Oxford, commanding Dn Stokes to 
publiih them at St. Fridefwyde's church, on Corpus- 
Chrifli day ; and Dr. Rigge, the chancellor of the 
univerfity, to afSft and protefl: him in performing 
that office. Dr. Philip RapyngdoxL had been 
appointed to preach at that church on that day, 
aii^d declaimed with great vehemence againft the 
corruptions of the church, and in defence of the 
doftrines of Wickliff; and his fermon was heard 
with approbation. But when Dr. Stokes attempted 
to publifh the decrees of the council of London^ 
he was interrupted with clamours and reproaches ; 
which obliged him to defift, without having 
received any countenance or proteftion from the 
chancellor or proftors, who were fecret favourers 
of the new opinions. For this negligence they 
were fummoned to appear before archbiihop Court- 
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ney, .who trejited thein very roughly, and by direatft Otntxvr 
pr^yail^d upon them to return to Oxford, and to 
publHb the decrees of the council of London, both 
in Latm and Engliih, firft in St. Mary's church, 
and afterw^ds in the fchopls ^^ 

While the doftrines of Wickliff were propa- Deathnf 
gated and opppfed with fo nuich zeal, at Oxford ^**^'^^'^» 
and other places, he (being in a declining ftate of 
lieajith) refided, during the two laft years of his 
life^.at his living of Lutterworth in Leicefterfliire, 
eoiployed 19 fini0iij^g 14s tranflation of the Bible, 
iU[Vd:other works. Being fei^ed with a ftroke df 
l^e pajfy> which deprived him of his fpeech, De- 
^^mber a8, A. D. 1384, he expired on the laft 
day of that year. As the clergy had hated and 
pe/fecuted him with great violence during his lt£^, 
.ti^qcj^ljlJt^d with indecent joy at his difes^e and 
4^h^/^cribing them to the immediate vengeance 
pt Jl^yen^ For his herefy. *' On the day of St. 
/5.,lTiomas*the Martyr, archbifliop of Canterbury 
*5 (fa^s Walfingham, a contemporary hiftorian), 
** that limb of the devil, enemy of the church, . 
** Receiver of the people, idol of heretics, mirror 
^' of hypocrites, author of fchifm, fower of hatred, 
"and inventor of lies, John WicklifF, was, by 
^* the immediate judgment of God, fuddenly 
*' ftruck with a palfy, which feized all the mem- 
^* \^ers of his body, when he was ready (as they 
** fay) to vomit forth his blafphemies againft the 
<< bleffed St. Thomas, in a fermon which he had 
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c«t.xiv. c( prepared to preach that day'^V* But thcfe 
reproaches do honour to hi& memory, as they were 
brought upon him by his vigorous efforts to delivtHf 
his countrymen from the errors, fuperftidons, and 
extortions, of the church of Rome. 
Great foe Though the joy of the clergy at the d^atb of 
^rcaSiert * Dr. Wickliff was very great, it was not of long 
of his doc. duration. They foon found, that his doftrines 
had not died with him, but were propagi^ed widi 
great zeal, and no little fuccefs, by his followeiis, 
who were commonly called Lollards *^. Many of 
thofe who were preachers travelled up smd down 
the cQundry on foot, in a very plain drefs^ declaim-* 
iiig with great vehemence againft the corrtiptiona 
ef the church and the vices of the clergy* Thefe 
preachers were not only admired and followed by 
the common people, but were favoured and fnu 
teSted by fi&veral perfons of high rank and greafi 

* 

pow^, particularly by the duke of LaniQafter^ tl^ 
lords Pwcy, Latimer, Clifford, Hilton, and 
others*'. By the zeal, aftivity, and eloquence, 
of the preachers, under the proteftion of ihefe 
great men, the new doftrines, as they were called, 
gained grovmd fo faft, that, as a contemporary 
hiftorian of the beft credit affirms, ** more than 
^ one half of the people of England, in a few 
** years, became Lollards **.'* The fame hiftorian,' 
who was a clergyman, and a mofl inveterate enemy 

M T* WaliiKg* Hift. Angl. f.%tt. 
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to the Lollards, acknowledgesy that as WictlifF Cent. x\v. 

excelled all the learned men of his age in difputa- 

lion, fo fome of his followers, in a very little time, ' 

became very eloquent preachers, and very pow»« 

fill difputants ; . which he afcribes to the affiftancd 

of the devil, who, he fays, took poflefiion of them * 

as foon as they became Lollards '°. 

The cleigy, alarmed and enraged at this ra{»d 
pfogrefs of the new ojHnions, attempted to put a( 
ftc^ to it by violence and perfecution, which have 
been often eijiployed by power againft truths 
They procured, or at leaft promulgated, a ftatute 
which ftili appears in our ftatulerbopk (though 
the commons, it h faid, never gave their aflent to 
it), empowering and commanding all flieriffs to 
fiaze and imprifon all preachers of herefy ''. They . ^ 
alfo prevailed upon the king, A. D. 1387, to grant 
a commfflioh to certain peribns to feize all the 
books and writings of John Wickliff, ^ Nicolas . i 

Hereford, John Ayfliton, and other heretical 
writers, and to imprSfon all who tranfcribed, foldj 
bought, or concealed fucR books'^*. By thefe 
methods the clergy hoped to interrupt the pfeach.^ 
fag and writing of thexeforming teachers, by which 
'they chiefly propagated their opinions.. But the 
contemporary hiftorian Knyghtbn obferves, with 
regret^ " that thefe laws and edi^s were but ffowly 
•* and faintly executed, becaufe Ae time of cor* 
•* reftion was not yet come "." 

70 H. Knyghton, coh %664^» 

7> Ruffhead^s Statutes atUrg^e, voJ« i»p. ^5$. 

7ft H. Knyghtan, col. »7o8| tyog. ?} Id. eol. ^ya^. 
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Though the yiolent fa£tipD;^^^dpgfl:,,tf^ npbi* 
lity, and the general animoftty of the lai^y gg||pfl: 
the clergy, on account of their exceffive ppwiy^^ 
riches, prevente4 for a time the rigorous exewtioa 
^f the penal ftatute$ againft heretics ; feveral |)^;i 
fons* wejre apprehended and tried upon thefe ftatut^^ 
Some of them, as particularly Hereford, Ayjfhtojj, 
^^. Rapyogdon, who had been the moft zeaisos 
Ji^opagators of WicklifPs dofitripes, were, .jl^y 
threats and promifes, prevailed ^pou to make a 
^ind of recantation, and to defift from pr^cfjin^ 
thefe doftrines ^\ Others efcaped with flight ce^^ 
fures, by giving artful, evafive explanation^ of thi^ 
tenets. .Jii^.^eijeral .it may be pbferved, that the 
fQllpwer^,o^|Wickliff were not very amj^itious^oiF 
th|Q crown of martyrdom, and none of them wgr^ 
gjjjjtally puniflied in the reign of Richard II \K \ 

In.fpite of all the laws that had been made m 
Engknd againfl: the tyi^nical ufurpations of the 
CQVtt^ of Rome, they ftill continued, or rather 
increafed. When a clerk had obtained a fentence in 
favour of his prefentation to a church in the king's 
CQurt, and the biihop of the diocefe had induded 
him in confequence of that fentence, it was ufual 
for the pope, on the ^ complaint of the lofing party, 
to .^communicate the bifliop. When an Englifh 
biihop h^H by any means offended his holinefs, he 
fometimes punifhed him by tranilating him to a 
foreign fee, without his own confent, or that of the 
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fcing. Upon a complaint of thefe paptl uFurpa- 
tions by the commons, in a parliament at Win- 
chefter, A. D. 1392, a very feifere law was made 
for the punifliment of thofe who folicited^ or 
brought into the kingdom, any papal bulls of 
excommunication, tranflation, or other thmg 
againft the rights and dignity of the crown*'^ 

Thefe contefts between the king and parliament 

of England and the court of Rome, encouraged 

the Lollards to make bold 'and direft attacks oil flie 

eftablilhed church- Accordingly, they prefetited 

to a parliament which was held by the duke^ of 

York (the king being in Ireland), at Weftminftef^i 

A. D. 1394, a remonftrance containing twelve 

articles of complaint againft the church and clergy^ 

praying for redrefs and reformation. In fhii 

remonftrance, they complain chiefly of the ^tflr- 

bitant power, exceflive wealth, and profligate lives 

of the clergy, which laft they afcribe chidfly t6 

their vows of celibacy ; — of tranfubftantiation, and 

the fuperftitious pradices which the belief of it 

produced;— of prayers for the dead; — of the wdr- 

fhip of images ; — of pilgrimages ;— of auricular 

confeflion, and its confequences ;— ^and of fevera! 

other particulars in which the prefent proteftant 

churches differ from the church of Rome ^^ What 

reception this remonftrance met with from the 

parliament we are not informed. About the fame 

time the Lollards publiihed feveral fatirical papers^ 



7* Ruffhead*s Statute«» vol. I. p. 406. 
77 CoIlier*f Ecckiiaft. Hift. ToK 1. p. 59!. 
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cmt.'^iv. panting the deceitful arts, abomiHable . vices, and 
abfurd opimons, of the clergy in very ftrong colours; 
which excited botb^he contempt and hatred of the 
people againfl them- Some of thefe papery, writ- 
ten with nfiiuch afperity, and no little wit, were^ 
pafted up on the moft public places in Londpn and 
Weftminfter '^ 

The clergy were fo much alarmed at thefe bold 
attacks, that they difpatched the archbifbop of York, 
the bifliop of London, and feveral other com- 
miffioners, to the king in Ireland, to entreat him 
to \return immediately into England, to proteft 
the church, which was in danger of deftruflipn. 
As foon (fays a contemporary hiflorian) sis the 
king heard the . i:eprefentation of the com- 
miffioners, being infpired with the Divijie Spirit, 
** he haftened into England, thinking it ^ore 
neceffary to defend the church than to coijq^er 
kingdoms \" On his arrival, he called before 
bim the Lords^'Clifford, Latimer, Montacue, and 
other great men who favoured the Lollards, 'and 
threatened them with immediate death, if they 
gave any further encouragement to heretical 
preachers. Intimidated by thefe threats, they com- 
plied with the King's defire, and withdrew their* 
proteflion. 

Several of the Lollard preachers, (Efcouraged by 
this defeSion of their patrons, foon after recanted 
their opinions, and returned into the bofom of 
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the churth. Thomas Arundel archbifliDp of Yorb, ^^ ^^^- 
who was a moft violent enemy to the Lollards, 
' obliged thofe in his province who recanted to take 
the fDilbwing c^irious oath, which I fhall give in the 
original language and fpelling : *' I — ^ before 
. •' you, worfliipful fader and lord archbifltop of 
•* Yhork, and your clergy, with my free will and 
fif 11 avyfed, fwere to God and to all his feyntes, 
upon this holy gofpel, that fro tWs day fore- 
word, I fhall worlhip images, witb praying, im J , 
offering unto them, in the worlhip of the &ints, 

that they be made after ; and alfo, I fliall never 
*^ more defpife pylgremage ; ne ftates of holy 
*^ chyrche, in no degre. And alfo I (hall be 
'** buxum to the laws of holy chyrche, and to 
*^ yhowe, as to myn archbifliop, and myn 'bther 
" brdinaries and curates, and keep the laws up 
^ my power and meyntein them. And alfo, I fhall 
never more nleynteiti, ne techen, ne d^fenden, 
errors, conclufions, ne techeng of the L oUards 
ne fwych conclufions and techengs thaf men 
clopeth Lollards doftrine ; ne ihall her books, 
ne fwych books, ne hem or ony fufpeft or dif- 
famed of Lollardary, receyve or company with 
all, willingly, or defend in tho matters ; and if 
I know any fwych, I fliall, with- all the hafl 
that I may, do yhowe, or els your nex ofBcei?s, 
** to wyten, and of ther bokes *% &c.'/ 
When .the affairs of the church were in tlus ^^''* 

^ bimop 

poliure, and that reformation which had been Amncfei 

^ baoiihtfd* 
^« Collier't Eccleliaftical Hid. vol. u p. 599* 

begun 
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Cent. XIV. begun by doftor WickliflF had received this fcvere 
check, William Courtney archbifliop of Canter- 
bury died,^ July 31, A. D. 1396, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Thomas Arundel, archbifhop of York. 
As this prelate had long been the moft aftive ad- 
verfary of the Lollards, he foon difcovered, by his 
conduft, that he defigned to employ againft them 
all the additional power he had acquired by his 
promotion to the primacy ^\ But before he had 
time to execute this defign, he was- involved in 
troubles which deprived him of all his power. 
Thefe troubles proceeded from his having been 
Ofte of that party of the nobles and clergy, which' 
A. D. 1386 obtained a commiflion from par- 
liament, ihvefting them with the whole power of 
the ftate. By one of thofe revolutions which are 
not uncommon in the Englifh hiftory, that party 
were now overturned, and profecuted with great 
feverity, for obtaining and executing that com- 
miiEon. The archbiihop, and his brother the 
earl of Arundel, were tried by their peers in par- 
liament, in September A* D. 1397, and found 
guilty of high treafon ; in confequence of which 
the earl was beheaded, and the archbiihop de<* 
prived, and baniflied ^*. 
^oR^*" After the departure of archbifliop Arundel out 

primate, of the kingdom, Roger Walden, treafurer of Eng- 
land, was promoted to the prhnacy, and inftalkd 
March 25, A. D. 1398 "• The pope haying 

• 

•» A. Wood, Hift. Univerf. Oxon. p. 199. 

•» Parliament. WA* vol. x. p. 46f, &c. «x T. Walfing. p. $54* 

gratified 
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gratified ihc king, by withdrawing hia favdur from' c«it,¥jv« 
Arundel, confenting to the promotion of Walden, 
and granting a bull confirming all the tranfaftions 
of the late parliament, thought^ it a proper time to 
s^ply for the repeal of the ftatutes of provifors alid \ 
premuaire, which fet fome bounds to his power in 
England. To folicit this affair, he fent a legateto 
the king, who. waa received with great refpeS:, 
and loaded with prefents, but could not obtain the 
repeal: of the oflFenfive flatutes \ The ecclefia{tica(t 
trai&diond of archbifhop Walden are not w^U 
kncmrn, and could not be very important ; for 
thofe trouUee which commenced A» D. 1 399, ler*^ 
minat^d in hk deprivation, and the refloration of 
the exiled pmaate^ -before the end of that year. - 

The hiftory- of the church of Scotland in the Hiftory of 
fourtetnth century hadi been ill preferred, owing ofVcm"** 
to the unffittled and unhappy ftate of that country ^nd. 
in that period. WilUam Frafer bifhop of St. 
Andrewfs having died in France, A.D. 1297, he 
was . fucceeded by William Lamberton paifon of 
Catapfif , And cbanci^Ior of the church of Glafgow. 
The. pope £mt ^ bull to all the bifhops of Scotland, 
A. D. 1 302, ccmiplaining, that they ftirred up the 
pe9|4e«uo4tr their charge to war againft the king 
ofJE^landi Wd commanding them to promote 
pejfjce^K This papal mandate was little regarded 
by- the Scotch prelates, particularly by thofe of St. 
Andrew's and Glafgow, who having been taken 

'4^^T. Wilfing. p. 356. S5 Rjmer. Feed. t. •• p. 905. 
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^t XIV. vere committed to prifon by Edward I. A. D< 
1 306 **. That prince complained to the pope of 
thefe two biibops, accufing them of having ftirred 
up the people of Scotland to rebel againfl: him *'• 
After biihop Lamberton had been confined in Eng- 
land above two years^ having taken an oath of 
fealty to Edward II. he was fet at liberty, and 
returned into Scotland, A. D. 1308 ". This pre- 
hte feems to have paid no regard to die oath of 
fealty which he had taken to the king of England, 
after he was fet at liberty ; for he prefided in a 
general aflembly of the bifliops, abbots, priors, 
and clergy, of Scotland, in which the right of 
king Robert Bruce to the crown was aflerted in the 
itr<H>ge(t terms, at Dundee, a4th February A. D. 
1309*^ Towards the end of that year .we find 
him employed, at the jtbbey of Holytoo^oufe, 
near Edinburgh, in coUeding evid^ice againft tbe 
knights templars, in conjundion with John de 
Soleres, the pope's leigate ^. Not long after this 
he feems to have retorned to the party,^ and t5 
liave regained the favour, of the king of En^andft 
For that prince wrote a letter to tbe pope, datied at 
Berwick, a4th July A. D. 1511, eameftiy iHp 
treating his bolineis not to infift on the attendanok 
of William bifliop of Su Andrew's in liie coundl 
of Vienae, becaufe the refidence of that prelate in 
Scotland was abfolutdy nec^ffiury to fuppoit im 

« 

>* Rymer. Fad. t« 2. p. ioi4. *^ Id. ibid. 

•» Id. vol, 3. p. 118, 1T9,' ' 

S9 Wiikin« Coficil. t. a. p. 30}, fce. 9* Id. iVid. ^ jfo*. 
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authority in that country *% Biihop LsOT^betton c^nt.xi^ 
continued in the Engliih intereft till after the bs^ttle • • -- 
of Bannockbum, and the firm eftablifhment of 
Robert Bruce on the throne of Scotland, when he 
made his peace with that prince^ This excited the 
rtoft violent refentment in king Edward, whp 
wrote a letter to the pope, dated at Weftminfter, 
July I, A. D. 1 3 1 8, in which he painted the bifhop 
of St. Andrew's in the blacked colours, as an im* 
pious traitpr, who had violated th^ mod folemn 
oaths *•*. This prelate was a benefaftor to his fee* 
built feveral churches, finiflied and confecrated bis 
cathedral, and^died A, D. 1328 '% 

Robert Wifliart, bifliop of Glafgow from A- D* vv-iftait 
I2y2 to A* D. 1316, was a more fteady patriot, Giaf|o^. 
and more zealoi^s aflertor of the independency of 
his country, than his brother and contemporary 
biihop Lamberton. This involved him in many 
troubles, particularly a long imprifonment ia 
England^ from which he was not delivered tilj 
after the l^attle of Bannockbum, when he was ex* 
chaQgqd for fome of the Englifh nobles taken ii» 
that aadon***. , 

Jame$ B^net or Bane, archdeacon of St. An- Biftop 
drew's, fucceedcd bUhop Lamberton i^ the prim^icy ***"*^ 
of Scotland ; and being in that high ftation, he 
crowned David II, A. D. 1329. When Edward 
Baliol recovered the crown of Scotland, this pre* 

9< Rymeri Feed* t. 3. p. %y^ 9* Id. ibSd. p. ^lo. 

f < Keith^f Catalogue of the Bifliops of Scotland, p. 15. 
94 Rymeri Feed. t. 3. p. 499. 
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Cent. XIV. i3te Continued ikithfiil to king David, and retired 
^ ' into Flanders, where he died, at Bruges, 2 2d 

September A. D. 133a ". 
Bifliop The public affairs of Scotland .being very un- 

Landelli. f^^^^ed at this time, and a difpute having arifen 
about the fucceflion to the fee of St. Andrew's, it 
continued vacant about nine years, when William 
Landells, provoft of Kinkell, was promoted to it, 
and confecrated by the pope at Avignan A. D, 
1 34 1. This prelate enjoyed his promotion no lefa 
than forty-four years ; and having a good paternal 
eftate, he lived with great magnificence and hofpita- 
lity '^ He appears to have been much engaged in 
the civil and political tranfaftions of thofe turbu- 
lent times in which he flourifhed ; and in particular 
he W2^6 the firfLcommiffioner for Scotland in the 
tedious negotiations for the delivery of king David XL 
from his captivity in England *^. Bilhop Landells 
procured for himfelf and the clergy of Scotland the 
privilege of difpofing of their perfonal eftates by 
teftament ; which, it feems, they had not enjoyed 
before his time ^\ He died at St. Andrew's, 15th 
Oftober A.D. 1385^. 
ste ben. Stephen de Pay, prior of St. A|idrew*s was elefted 

to be bifhop of that fee ; but being taken prifoner 
by the Unglifli in his paffage to the papal court, he 
died at Alnwick, in March A. D. 1386 
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Robert Trail, doftor of the civil and canon laws, p*"^ xiv. 
was promoted to the primacy pf Scotland by the Bifhop 
pope, who paid him fome very high, but not un- '^"*^; 
merited, compliments on that occafion. This 
prelate had the chief direftion both of the civil 
and ecclefiaflical affairs of the kingdom, which he 
conduded with equal wifdom and felicity* He was 
fo rfgid and fevere (fays a contemporary hiftorian) , 
in the exercife of church-difcipline, that no clergy** 
man in his diocefe dared to keep a concubine 
publicly ■**'. He built the caftle of St. Andrew's, 
in which he died A. D. 140 1. > 

There were twelve biflioprics in Scotland in thi$ 
period, befides that of St. Andrew's j which were 
thofe of Glafgow, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Moray, 
Brechin, Dunblane, Rofs, Caithnefs, Orkney,' 
Galloway, Argyle, and the ifles. But a particular 
detail of the feveral prelates of tbefe fees would be 
more tedious than inftruSive ^*'% 

The doftrines of Wickliff, which made fb much 
noife in England, feem to have been little known 
or regarded in Scotland in the fourteenth cdntury, 
This-was probably owing to the violent animofitie^ 
and frequent wars which then fubfifted betwe^A 
thefe two kingdoms, 

••* Fordaiiy 1. 1. p. 364, 

'o* See Keith*! Catalogue of the Biihops of tke feTenl S^et wUhin 
Scotland. 
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BOOK IV, 

CHAP, m* 

Uijiorf of the Confiitutimj Government^ and Lmus 
of Great Britain^ from the death of king John^ 
A. D. 1216, to the accejfton of Henry IV, A. D. 

^399- 

rnpHE ccmftitution, gov^nunait, and laws of variout 
X Britain have been formed upon various ^^t' 
plans, and have pafled through various dianges^ menu 
in diar progrefs towards that high degree of ex* 
cellence and {lability to which they have happily 
attained. The plans of the Britifli, Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman governments have been delineated, 
and a general view of thar feveral fyftems of laws 
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.and political arrangements hath been given in the 
former volumes of this work '. 
G^^l That plan of government and fyftem of laws 

conftitu-*** commonly called the feudal fyjiem^^ which was 
tion the eftabliflied in England by the Normans, foon after 
thisalTin ^eir fettlement in that part of this ifland, and 
****. fj*'™^'^ gradually introduced into the other Britifli ftates, 
continued to form the political conftitution of all 
thefe ftates through the whole of our prefent pe- 
riod ; but not without 'various changes, in its fe- 
veral parts. Some of thefe changes, produced by 
^ fadtion and party •rage, were very great, but of 
fhort duration ; others, which were the refult of 
experience, and of the change of circumftances, 
were not fo violent, but .more permanent. Re- 
ferring the reader to the third chapter of the third 
book of this work, for the general plan of the 
Anglo-Norman conftitution, government, and 
laws, both at their fir ft introduftion, and as they 
ftood at the^ conclufion of the former period, I 
ihair endeavour in this chapter to -point out the 
jprincipal changes that were made in thefe im- 
portant objefts in the courfe of our prefent period. 
In doing ;this, the. greateft lincerity, brevity, and 

plaipnefs, ihall be ftudied, ;• , 

»• 

» • r * ■ » * 
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S E C T I O N I. ; 

Changes in the Conjiitution, Government j and Laws 
of Britain^ in the reign of Henry 111. from Ji. D. 
1216 to A. D. 127:2. 



THE Great Charter granted by king John to- Hiftory of 
wards the conclufion of the former period, chartm! 
contains a very diftinft and authentic plan of the 
Englifh conftitution, as it ftood at that time ; at 
leaft in fpeculation. As foon as this great. charter 
was obtained, it became the idol of the people pf 
England, who efteemed it the great fecurity of their 
moft valuable rights and liberties. But it was not 
viewed with the fame favourable eyes by thofe 
who had the adminiftration of government in their 
hands, who were very backward in executing its 
moft important articles. This produced frequent 
and eameft cries for the execution and confirma- 
tion of that famous ch?uter ; and thefe criies were 
effectual when the king and his minifters ftood in 
particular need of the favour and afliftance of the 
people, who commofily paid for thefe confirma- 
tions by liberal grants of money. Accordingly, 
the Great Charter was confirmed (with fome varia- 
tions occafioned by the change of circumftances) 
no lefs than feven times in the reign of Henry III. 
and fome of thefe confirmations were attended with 

G 4 very 
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very great folemnities *. In the fecond year of this 
reign, A. D. 1 2 1 7, the articles refpefling the royal 
forefts were left out of the Great Charter, which 
was theft confirmed, and formed into a feparate 
charter, called Gbaria de Forejia ; and thefe twe 
charters after this were always feparated '. It 
would be tedious to give a minute detail of all 
the variations of the Great Charters of Henry III. 
from that of king John; but the reader may 
latisfy himfelf on this fubjed, by comparing the 
charters granted by Henry IIL A. D. 1224, in- 
ferted in the Appendix to this volume, with that 
granted by king John, in the Appendix at the 
end of the fixth volume *. 

Some changes were made in the ranks and 
orders of men in fodety, in the reign of Henry III. 
Thpfe in the loweft , rank were ftifl in the fame 
wretched ftate of fervitude as formerly. Of this 
we have Sufficient evidence in the Great Charters 
of that prince, in which thofe who had the cuftody 
of the eftates of minors are prohibited from de- 
ftroyii^ or wafting the men or cattle upon thefe 
eftates, placing both on the fame footing V Ac- 
cording to BradoQ the famous lawy-er, who flou* 
riflied in this reign, all the goods a flave required 
belonged to his mafter, who might take them from 
him whenever he pleafed *. Slaves were ftill an 

» Sec Judge Bkckftone's m©ft accurate Hiftory ©f the Charter^ io 
hrs t:dw> trails, vol.^z. p. 4.3—^1. 

3 Id. 4(ml«i>. ^'3. 4 ^ppem}. 1^ r, it. 
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article of commerce, even in the next mgn* "In 
the fame year, 1283 (fay the annals of Dun- 
ftaple), we fold our flave by birth, William 
Pyke, and all his family, and received dne 
mark^ from the buyer ^'* But there were dif- 
ferent orders of flaves, and diiferent decrees of 
fervitude, in this, as well as in the preceding pe- 
riod *. The next rank in fociety confifted of far- 
mers, mechanics, and traders who were free men, 
but were either not proprietors of land, or only of 
fmall parcels. The yeomanry and capital bur- 
geffes in great towns, confidered themfelves as of 
a rank fuperifer to the former. The diftindkion be- 
tween the nobility and gentry began to be confpi- 
cuous in this reign. Anciently, all who held of 
the crown in capite were efteemed noble, and 
formed one order ; but the great inequality of the 
power and wealth among the members of this 
order, laid the foundation of a divifion of ^ them 
into the greater and fmaller barons. This di- 
vifion became plain, when they began to be fum- 
moned to parliament in different ways, the greater 
barons by a pjtrticular funimons direfted to each 
©f them, and the fmaller by a general fummons to 
thofe in each county. But even after this, they 
for fome time formed only one affembly, and, 
irfngied together as perfons of the fame rank, 
when diey appeared in parliament. The divifion 
becanie more confpicuous after the eftal:)li{hment 
of the houfe of commons, when the fmaller baroi^s 
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and freeholders no longer mingled with the greater 
and were no longer their peers, nor appeared in 
parliament each in his own right, but only as re- 
prefentatives. 
Conftitu- Nothing can be better afcertained, or more 
i«i"iia. clearly defined, than the conftitution of the parlia- 

tbren^of ^^^^ ^^ England when the great charter was 

the laft granted by king John at th^ end of our laft period. 

'^^ ' The members who compo£^d that affembly, the 

manner in which they were fummoned, with feveral 

other particulars, are thus defcribed in that charter : 

" To have a common council of the kingdom, to 

aflefs and aid, otherwife than in the three forefaid 

cafes, or to affefs a fcutage, we will caufe to be 

'' fummoned the archbifhops, bifliops, earls, and 

greater barons, perfonally, by our letters } and 

befides we will caufe to be fummoned in general 

by our fli^rifts and bailiffs, all thofe who hold 

of us in chief, to a certain day, at the diftance 

of forty days at leaft, and to a certain place; 

" and in all the letters of fummons, we will exprefe 

*** the caufe of the fummons ; and the fummons 

being thus made, the bufinefe fhall go on at the 

day appointed, according to the advice of thofe 

who fhall be prefent, although all who had been 

" fummoned have not come ^J* 

No change feems to have been made in the 
conftitution of the parliament of England in the 
former part of the reign of Henry HI. as appears 
from the defcriptions given of thefe aiTemblies by 

9 See rol. 6 Append. N^ i. p. 384. No ^, p. ^^y^ 
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Matthew Rarx?, the beft contemporary hiftorian '** 
It would be tedious to introduce all thefe defcrip- 
tions, which (though they differ a little in words, 
fome of them being more general, others more 
particular) are all to the fame import. Whgn the 
members are defcribed in general, it is commonly 
in fuch words as thefe : -- Magnates Anglia^ tarft 
laid quam prelati^--^^ The great men of Eng- 
" land, both of the laity and clergy"'." The 
following is the moft particular defcription of the 
members of a parliament (held at London A. D. 
1237) to be found in this hiftorian: " The king 
immediately fent his royal writs into all parts of 
England, fummoning all concerned in the king- 
dom of England, viz. all archbifhops, bifhops, 
*' . abbots, inftalled priors, earls, barons, and all , 

" others without omiffion".'* By this laft ex- 
preffion, all others without omijjionj we are cer- , 
tainly to underftand thofe who are thus defcribed 
in the great charter, all thofe who hold of us in 
chief; who were fummoned in general by the (he- 
riffs. For all the members of this parliament are 
afterwards called magnates et nobiles^ " great men 
and nobiles,** of whom, the hiftorian fays, " an 
" infinite multitude came to London '*.** The 
members of a parliament which met at Weft- 
minfter A. D. 1244, are thus defcribed : — " The 
" archbifhop of York, and all the biftiops, ab- 

' «« Mat. Paris, p, 219. col. i. p. 213 co!. i. p. 152. col. 1. 
p. 256* col« i\ p. 193. col. 2, 

'' Id. p. £56. col. I. p. 151. col. 2. 

^ Id. p. 297. col. 9. *• Id« ibid. 

; ** botS, 
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" bots, and priors of England^ by themfehrefi, or 
** their procurators, and alfo all the earls, and al- 
*' moft all the batons of England '*.** 
Charge in The -great councils of the kingdom feem to hare 
tation oi been conftituted according to the plan in the great 
weVfV charter, till, the mad parliament, as it was called^ 
which met at Oxford, June 1 1 , A. D* 1258, made 
a violent change of this, as well ,as in every other 
part of the conftitution. That party of the ba- 
rons, headed by Simon de Montfort earl of Lei- 
cefter, which had long oppofed the court, came to 
this parliament armed, and attended by fuch nu- 
merous retinues, that they were completely mailers 
of the field, and compelled the king to confent to 
every thing they propofed. Twenty-four great 
men were invefted with authority, — to name the 
king*s council, the great officers of the Crown, 
and the governors of the royal caftles, — to regulate 
the king's houfehold, to manage his revenue, — 
to make laws, — and, in a word, to do almofl: 
whatever they pleafed ''. One of the firfl; afts of 
thefe twenty-four dictators was a decree, that there 
fhould be three parlia^ients every year, one in Fe- 
bruary^ one in June and one in OQ:ober. • But 
thefe parliaments were to be conftituted iji a very 
extraordinary manner, and were to confift only of 
the members of the king's council, iifteen hx 
number, and twelve barons* chofen to reprefent 
the whole community. Thefe twelve barpns were 

'4 Mat. Paris, p^. .393. col. «, 

15 Annai. Monait. Burnet, p. 40/-«^4i3. 
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accordingly chofen by the parliament at Orford to 
reprefent the community in future parliaments; 
and the record of their eleftion may be thus tranf- 
lated : " Thrfe are the twelve which are chofen by 
^* the barons to treat at the three parliaments in 
** a year, with the king's council, for all the com- 
^* munity of the land, on public bufinefs; the 
*^ bifliop of Londo^, the earl of Winchefter, the 
f* earl of Hereford, Philip Baffet, John de Ba^ 
** liol, John de Verdun, John de Gray, Roger 
** de Sumery, Roger de Montalt, Hugh Defpenfer, 
<' Thbnias de Grefley, Egidius de Argenton '^•* 
Whether there were parliaments on this pljya in 
Ofliober, A, D. 1 258, and in Febrqary and June 
in the year following, is uncertain ; but it appears 
that there was one in Oftober A. D. 1259, by 
which the faniious proyifions of Oxford, mad^ by 
the twenty-four baron$, were confirmed; for to 
thefe provifions or decrees the following confirma- 
tion is fubjoined : ^* Thefe are the provifions and 
^^ decrees niade at Weflminfter after Michaelmas, 
^* by the Idng and liis council, and the twelve 
" chofen by the aflfent of the whole <:ommunity 
^ of England, which were then at Weflminfter, 
^ in the ye^ of the reign of Henry the fon of 
'" John the fortieth and third ''.*' The oftenfible 
reafon of this great innovation was, to relieve the 
pommunity py body of thofe who had formerly 
been bound to come to parliam^its from the ex- 
pence and troiable of perfonjtl atte^dance j but the 
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real objeft of it unqueftionably was, to perpetuate 
the power of the earl of Leicefter and his party. 

The above plan of a parliament could not fail 
to be unpopular, as it excluded all the fmall and 
many of the great barons from the public coun- 
cils, under the fpecious pretence of relieving them 
from expence and trouble. It was therefore foon 
laid afide, and another of a more comprehenfive 
nature, and nearer to the ancient model, fubfti- 
tuted in its place, by the fame party. After the 
earl of Leicefter and his partifans had obtained 
the viftory in the battle of Lewes, May 14, 
A. D. 1 264, and had got the king, prince Ed- 
ward, Richard king of the Romans, and his fon 
Henry, into their hands, they were at great pains 
to obtain the public approbation of their fchemes 
for eftabliihing their own power on the ruins of 
the royal authority. With this view they obliged 
the king to call a parliament, conftituted in a 
diflFerent manner from that pijefcribed in the great 
charter, or in their own former plan. To this 
famous parliament, which was to meet at London 
January 2c, A. D. 1 265, only eleven bifhops, five 
earls, and eighteen great barons, all of the pre- 
dominant party, were fummoned by particular 
writs ''. But to fupply the places of th^ prelates, 
earls, and barons, of the royal party, who were 
not fummoned, particular writs were direfted to 
fixty-four abbots, thirty-feven priors, and five 
deans '^. This very remarkable circumftance was 

^s Dug«ia]e*8 Summons to Parliament, p. i» s. '^ Id. p.^, 3. 

probably 
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jprobably owing to the high degree of favour in 
which the earl of Leicefter flood with the clergy, 
who confidered him as a faint and champion of the 
church ***. Writs were alfo fent to all the Iheriffs ' 
in England, commanding them to caufe two of 
the moft difcreet knights of each county to come 
to this parliament. * Similar writs- were direfl:ed to 
the citizens of feveral cities, and burgeffes of fe- 
veral burghs, requiring each city to fend two of 
its moft difcreet and honeft citizens, and ^ach 
burgh two of its moil wife and upright burgeffes *'. 
Each of the cinque-ports was commanded to fend 
two of its barons. In what manner thefe knights, 
citizens, burgeffes, and barons, of the cinque- 
ports, were chofen, we have no account. But as 
they appeared as the reprefentatives of thofe by 
whom they were fent, their expences were to be 
borne by their conftituents **. We have no hint 
in any of our hiftorians, that this parliament was 
divided into two houfes. With whatever views 
this plan was formed, it was a near and happy ap- 
proach to that fyftem which hath been eftabUfhed 
in England above five hundred years : a degree 
of antiquity to which few political arrangements 
can pretend. 

Though Henry IIL was certainly neither a very statute 
great nor wife king, feveral good laws were made 
in his reign, which are ftill in force, and have a 
place in the ftatute^book. By one of thefe fta- 

«o Cbron. Metros, p. %%%. *^ Dugdale, p 3. 

«* Bradjr'i lotroduAion, &c. p. i4q» i^i* 
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tutes made at Merton A, D. 1 236, a controverfy 
concerning baftardy, which had long fubfifted be- 
tween the ecclefiaftical and civil courts, was finally 
determined. By the Roman and canon laws, the 
fubfequent marriage of the parents legitimated the 
children which had been born before that mar* 
riage ; but by the ancient cufloms and common 
laws of England, all children bom out of wedlock 
were ftill reputed baftards, though their parents 
afterwards married. All the prelates in the par- 
liament at Merton moft eameftly infilled to have 
the regulation of the canon law, in this particular, 
adopted into the law of England ; but all the 
temporal barons replied with one voice, "We 
**^ will not fuffer the ancient and approved laws of 
♦' England to be changed *\" By another ftatute 
made in the parliament of Merton, it is enaded, 
•* That lords who married their wards, before 
" they were fourteen years of age, to villains, or 
** burgeffes, to their difparagement, Ihould lofe 
^* the wardfliip of their lands ** 2*' a proof of the 
contemptible light in which burgeffes appeared to 
the haughty barons of thofe days, and even to 
their yaffals. The ftatutes concerning the ex^ 
chequer, which were made A. D. 1266, are re- 
markable in feveral refpefts. They are th^ -firfl; 
of our ftatutes in the French language. TJiis 
might perhaps be owing to the predileftion of the 
perfons^ who drew up thofe ftatutes for that lani» 
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guage ; which was liiuch better and ittOi'e g6» 
nerally underftood in England at this time than 
the Latin) in which all the preceding ftatutes had- 
been penned. By the firft ftatute of the exche*- 
quer, feveral very humane and equitable regula- 
tions are made for preventing too great feverities 
in coHefting the royal revenues. In particular^ it 
is f^oyidedj that no man^s fheep, or his bea(ts, 
which are tteceffary for the cultivation of his lands, 
ihall be diftrained for the king's, debt, or for the 
debt of any other man *^ : a laudable attention in 
the l^flature to the promoting of agriculture.- 
The fecond ftatute of the exchequer contains fe^ 
veval. prudent regulations concerning the terms and 
methods of accounting at the exchequer, and for* 
preventing the king from being defrauded of hi$^ 
^jevenues, or im|>afed upon in the prices of worfe 
<}Qne, or. things provided for his* ufe^^ The 
prices of the miportant articles of bread sad aid 
had b«een fettled by very ancient ftatutes, in pro! 
fQrtkOk tp the prices of grain, to prevent die im* 
poiitions of bakers and brewers. Thefe laws were 
c^flrmed and en&roed by the ftatute of >the pil* ^ 

k>ry iKftd tumbrel, which was made ii^ a parliament 
at Wiiichefter, A.D. 1266; by which, bakers who . 
frequently offended, were to be puniflied by th# 
pillory, and brewers (who were all women) by tha 
tumbrel, or ducking-ftool *^ In the feme ftatute^ 
many wife regtilations are made, — ^for afcertaining 

*S Statutes, vol. i. p. »4.. »* Id.ll^iff. p. 15 — 28. 

, »7 Id, ibid. p. tS. fiftrHf)gton'*8 Obfervatioiit,. p. 41. 
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the prices of grain^— ^foir examining weights and 
meafures,— -for preventing the fale of unwhole- 
fome mebts and liquors, — ^and for reftraining va« 
rious arts of impofing upon the people, and raifing 
the prices of provifions. The laft ftatutes in this 
long reign were made in a parliament at Marl- 
borough A. t). 1267, after the reftoradon of the 
royal authority by the vidory at Eveiham, and 
were intended to put a Hop to many diforders 
which had prevailed in the late dmes of anarchy 
and confufion. Thefe ftatutes confift of*twenty- 
tiine chapters ; and contain feveral good laws,-— for 
reftraining the tyranny of the great barons, by 
fadlitadng appeals from their courts to thofe of 
the king,— for preventmg cruelty, in taking dif- 
treffes; and on fome other fubjefts. By the 
twenty-third chapter, farmers are prohibited from 
* making wafte or fale of the woods or men upon 
their farms, without fpecial licence in writing*'. 
In a word, it cannot be denied, that Henry IIL 
appears to greater advantage as a legiilator than in 
My other point of view *•• 
Commoii. The common as well as the ftatute law of £]^« 
land received confiderable improvements in the 
reign of Henry III. This will appear evident 
even from a curfory comparifon of the treatife of 
Glanvllle, who wrote in the reign of Henry XL 
with ^that of Brafton, who wrote in this period. 
This, we are told by the beft authority, is no lefs 

*s Sututet, vol. I. p. 3o-^o. 

*9 Bamiigtoii*s Obfervationiy p. 57. 
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Evident from the judicial retords in the tiniel of 
Henry IIL wluqh are ftill eSctant, and in which the 
pleadings appear more perfed: and orderly than ill 
thofe of the preceding period ^. Several circum- 
ftances concurred to promote thofe improvements 
in the common law at this time ; — particularly, the 
fettlement of the court of common pleas at Weft- 
minfter j the retreat of the clergy, who wiere great 
enemies to* the common law, both from the l^nch 
and from the bar, in obedience to a canon made 
A, D. 1217 ; — ^the eftablifhment of the law-col- 
leges, the innsf of coutt for the education of c6m-» 
mon lawyers j the decline of trials by ordeals and 
lingle combat, which were now much di&icMin* 
tenanced ;-^and the ftatute fubjeding pl^ders to a 
fine for abfurd and foolifh pleading ^\ . 

'■ Henry III. was deprived of ahnoft all the prero* Royal prc- 
gatives of his crown by the parliament at OidFord, 
A, D. 1258, and allowed to retain little or notWng 
but the name dF king* He even continued in that 
ftate of depreffion and infignificancy for feveral 
years; during which the kingdom was a fcene of 
the greateft ihifery, the barons of the different 
parties burning each others houfes, and defolafmg 
each others lands. But after the fall of the earl of 
JLeicefter in the battle of Evefham^ A. D. 1265, 
Henry was reftori^ to the exercife of all his formfer 
prerogatives . and rights, and ihe country to its 
former tranquillity and good order. 

30 Hale^s Hiftory of the Common Law, ch;7. p. 156. 
3> Statutes, vol. r. p. 35.' Biari4ngton*8 Obfervat. p. 54. SpeU 
^«ia|l andtWilkin^s CbncU. c. 1117. Rymer, t. i. p. %%Z* 
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Royal re- The revenues of th^ ti'oWn of Etkghi^ flowed 
from the lame fources in this as iA the fonner 
period, and, with pradent management, were 
abundantly fufficieut for every neceflary puipofe ^\ 
But Heory III. was a bad oeconomift, and diffi** 
pated thefe revenues, — ^by his expeditions into 
Frahce,-^s vain expenfive attempt to procure the 
kingdom of Sicily for his fecond fon Edmund,—- 
and chieSy by his unbounded libei^ty to Im 
favQisrites, which involved him ill afi incredible 
load of dibt, atid funk him into a degree of 
poverty very unbecoming the royal dignity. This 
obliged him to make frequent applications to hi^ 
people in parliament for grants of money that was 
not due to him by any^ legal title j which were 
often refufed> and fometimes given. Thefe grants 
commonly confifted of a tenth, a. fifteenth, a 
twentieth, or fbme other proportion of the value of 
their moveable goods. When a tenth or fifteenth 
was granted by parliament, four knights in each 
hundred \irere chofen in the county-coUrt of each 
county, to ad:, as commiflionersfor afcertaining the 
value of the moveables of the inhabitatits of their 
teipe^ve hundreds ; and according to their valua^ 
tion the tax was to be levied. On thefe occafiona^ 
no value was fet on the books of the clergy, the 
ornaments of churches, the horfes and armour of 
knights^ and the implement of husbandry ^^ 4- 

3> See vol. 6. chap. 3. Maclox*s Hiftory of the Exchequer^ chap« 
to. i8. p. »os-"535* BUckftone*s Commentariety vol. s« ch« S« 
33 Annal. Dunftap* vol, a* pt 434. Dr. Brady^s Append. 
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fifterath that was granted both by the clergy and 
laity, A. D. i2'25, produced (as we are told by a 
contemporary hiftorian) 905000 marks'*: a very 
great fum m thofe times. Henry III. obtsmed 
feveral grants of this kind from his parliaments j 
but they were commonly given as the price of 
certain privileges and immunities which they^ . 
claimed". By this means the improvidence of 
pur princes contributed not a little to improve the 
conftitution, to fecure the rights, and eftablifh the 
liberties of their fubjeds. The Jews in England, 
who were very numerous and opulent, were fre-f 
quently fleeced without mercy, and fometimes 
mortgaged for the payment of the king's debts ^. 
At one time a tallage of no lefs than fixty thoufand 
marks was imppfed upon the Jews, and exaded 
with great feverity ". 

Upon the whole, though the long reign of 
Henry IIL was unfortunate in feveral refpefts, it 
was not unfavourable to the interefts of law and 
liberty. For in that reign the charters were con- 
firmed ;•— "the ftatute and common law improved ; 
—the crown, by the great diminution of its here- 
<fitary funds, was made more dependent on the 
peofde, and the conftitution of the parliament was 
brought nearer to its prefent model. 

( I 

The conftitution, government, and laws of Gorern. 
Scotland, a$ far as we are acquainted with them, ^^scott ^' 

land. 

>34 M. Paris additaroenta. ^S Parliament. Hi ft. vol. i. p. 78* 
3^ Rymcr^ voL i • p. j4)« ST Madgx, Hift. Excheq^ p. 15a. 
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appear to have been nearly the lame vsdth thofe of 
England in this period* Alexander 11. and hi» 
nobles warmly efpoufed the caufe of the Engliih 
barons, who obtained the great charter from king 
John, and muft J^erefore have been well acquainted 
with that famous inftrument* The two Britifh 
nations at no time lived on a more friendly footing, 
than in the reign of Henry III. owing, in fome 
meafure, to the near relation that then fubfifted 
between the two royal families, Alexander II. hav» 
ing married the fifker, and his fon Alexander III. 
the daughter of that prince. This gave occafion 
to a free and frequent intercourfe between the . 
two courts and kingdoms, by .which they became 
acquainted with each other's laws and cuftoms. 
The parliament of Scotland was cohftituted exaftly 
according to the plan of the Englifli parliament in 
the great charter of k|pig John. The laws afcribed 
to Alexander 11, are faid to have been made,— f 
^' with the counfel and confent of venerable 
*^ fathers, bifchops, abbat?, earls, barons, and 
^ " his gude fubjefl:s^^** By thefe laft we are 
prebably to underftand the finaller freeholders, 
who were fummoctcd in general by the flierifF of 
* each county 9r (hire. There is fuch a fimilarity 
between many of the laws of England and Scot- 
land in this period, as demonftrates^ that the one 
muft have been copied from the other. Of this it 
ynll be fufEcient to give two examples, out of 
many that might be given. By the eleventh chapter 

I? Hegtam MAjeftatein, p. jxS. 
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of the foreft-charter of Henry IIL it is granted, 
--^" Whatfoever ^archbifhop^. biihop, earl, or 
^^ baron, coming to us at our commandment, 
^^ palling by our foreft, it fhall be laj»rful for him 
^^ to « take and kill one or two of our deer, by. 
^* view of our forefter, if he be prefent; oreUe 
*^ he fhall caufe one to blow an bom for him, that 
^* he feem not to (leal our deer ; and likewife they 
" (hall do returning frqm us, as it is aforefaid ^'." 
By the fourteenth chapter of the foreftJaws of 
Scotland, it is enabled, — ^' All bifhops,' earles, or 
barones, cummand to the king, at his com- 
mand, and pailand be the foreft, may lefumlie 
** take ane or twa 4>ea{l8, at the ficht of the 
^* foreftar, gif he be prefent ; otherwaies he may 

** blaw his home, that he appear nocht to do the » 

^^ fame thefteouflie ; and he may do fwa as faid is 

** retumand hame agane^/* By the ftatute of 

Henry III. concerning the afEze of bread and ale, 

a baker, for the third offence is to be fet in the 

pillory, and a brewer is to be punifhed by the 

ducking-ftool *^' By the twenty-firft chapter of 

the borough-laws of Scotland, it is enabled,— 

f * Gif ane baxter or ane browfter trefpaffe thrife, 

*^ juftice (hall be done upon them ; that is, the 

** baxter (hall be put upon the pillorie, and the 

•* browfter upon the cock-ftule '^\''* Civil caufes 

ItiU continued to be tried by juries in Scotland, as 

yrell as in England; and thefe juries, in both 

3^ Scatiitett vol. i, p. 1^. . 4<> Regiam Majeftatcm, p. 3»3. 
ik^ SututeSf voK I. p. It. 4« Regiain Majeftatem, p. %%^. 
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countries, were fiabk to be tried, and feyerely 
puniihed, for falfe or iinjuft vardids ^. Trials bf 
fire and water ordeals were difcoiintenaivced and 
proiiibited by both nations, about the £ime time ; < 
but thofe by iingle combat were itill frequent. In 
a .word, the laws of both the BritUh fiates ware fy 
much the fame in this period, that a diflind deli* 
neation of thofe of the one may fare to convey no 
very unperfed idea, of thofe of the other. 
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Changes in the Conjiitution^ Government^ end Laws 
of Britain^ in the reign of Edward \. from A.D. 
1272, /^ A.D. 1307. 

17 INWARD I. was illuftrious as a general, but 
*^ more illuftrious as a legiflator. In the for- 
mer capacity he had many equals, and fome fupe- 
riors ; in the latter, he was equalled by few, and 
excelled by none of the kings of England. For 
this reafon, the changes that were made in the 
conftitution, government, and laws of his domi^ 
nions, in his reign, merit our particular attention. 
To prevent confufion in our views of thefe im- 
portant objefts, we fliall confider the mod im- 
portant changes that were made in this period, ift. 
In the conftitution of the parliament; 2dly, In 
the magiftrates and courts of Juflice ; 341y^ In the 

ftatute- 
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fta;tut&-law; 4thly, In the common-law; 5thly, 
I^ the prerogatives of the crown; and 6thly, In 
the royal revenues. 

As the parliaments of England have long been 
the chief guardians of its laws and liberties, its 
profperity hath very much depended on the right 
conftitution and proper influence of thefe auguft 
aflemblies. Whenever parliaments were difcon- 
tinued, or deprived of their due degree of power, 
the pedple had reafon to tremble for their liberties ; 
and, on the other hand^ when they exceeded their 
bounds, and deprived the crown of its juft prero- 
gatives, they had no lefs reafon to dread the de- 
ftrudion of the conftitution. It is therefore of 
importance to attend to the various forms and cir- 
cumftances of thefe affemblies in every period of 
our hiftory. 

That fexcellent plan of a parliament which had Ancient 
been introduced by the earl of Leicefter and his parUa^ 
party, in the 49th of Henry III. feems to have 
been laid aikie, and the andent model in the great 
charter of king John reftored, in the laft years of 
thaD prince's reign^ and in the firft ten years of 
Edwaixi L This, at leaft, appears probable, from 
the deforiptions of thefe afiemblies both in our 
hiftories and ftaiutes \ The fiiUeft and moft par- 
ticalar defcription of their conftitueht members is 
to be found in the preamble of the firft ftatutes of 
Weftminfter, which were made in a general and 



ments re- 
ftored. 
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full parliament, as it is called, A. D^ '^^75* 
^ Thefe be the afts of king Edward, foi^ to king 
** Henryi made at Weftminfter at his firft par- 
^^ liatnent general after his coronation, on the 
*^ Monday of Eafter Utas, the third year of his 
*' reign, by his council, and by the affent of the 
^^ archbiihops, biihops, abbots, priors, earls^ 
*' barons, and all the commonalty of the realm, 
" being thither fummoned*.'* By all the com- 
monalty of the realm we are probably to under- 
ftand, all who held fmaller portions of land than a 
whole barony of the king in capite^ who were fum* 
moned to parliaments in general by the iheriffs of 
their refpedive counties, 
teicefter^s Edward I. having completed the conqueil of 
pariia^^ Wales, and taken David, the laft of its princes, 
njcntsre- prffoner, called a parliament to meet at Shrewf- 
bury,' September 30, 1283, for the trial of the 
captive prince and the fettlement of the conquered 
country. This parliament appears to have been 
conftituted accordmg to the plan of that which met 
at London January 20, A. D. 1265, commonly 
called Lekejier^s parliament. It confiited of all 
the great barons fpiritual and temporal, who. were 
fummoned by particular writs ; of two com- 
miffioners chofen by the fmaller barons or free«v 
holders of each county, in obedience to precepts 
direded to the fheriffs for that purpofe; and of 
two commiffioners from each of the following 
twenty-one cities and boroughs, viz. LondoUji 

> Statutes^ ToK i. p. 40. 

Win- 
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Winchefter, Newcaftle, York, Briftol, Exeter, 
Lincoln, Canterbury, Carlifle, Norwich, North- 
ampton, Nottingham, Scarborough, Grertiefby, 
Linn, Glouceffer, Yarmouth, Hereford,. Chefter, 
Shrewlbury, and Wdrcefter \ What motives de- 
termined Edward to adopt this form at this time 
cannot be difcovered with certainty. It is moft 
probable, that the general fummons of the ftnaller 
freeholders by the fheriflF had of late been difre- 
garded, arid that few or none of them had attended 
parliaments, \;^ch wa6 too expenfive for perfons 
in their circumftances ; and that for this reafon 
they )vere now indulged to appear by reprefenta- 
tives, whofe expences they bore. This caufe after- 
wards produced a fimilar regulation in Scotland \ 
Soon after this form was introduced, great precau- 
tions were taken to fecure the attendance of thefe 
reprefentatives ; * and each of them, as foon as he 
was chofen, was obliged to find three or four per- 
fons of credit to be fureties for him that he would 

attend % 

After the .above form of parliament was revived, vanationt 
It was not ftriaiy adhered to for fome time, but ^^J^^ ^^ 
feveral variations took place. The famous par- pariia- 
Uament which was held at Weftminfter in the i8th ™*^'*"' 
pf Edward I. feems to have been differently con- 
(lituted at different periods. It was compofed on 
the ift day of June of prelates, earls, barons, and • 



3 Parliament. Hift. voU 1. p. ZG. 
4.Eflay8 on Britilh Antiquities, e0ay »• 
5 JSrad^*s IntroduA. p* 153. 
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Other nobles, who granted the king zn aid of forty 
{hillings on every knight's fee *. On the 1 4th of 
the fame month the king fent letters to all the 
•IherifFs, acquainting them, that the earls, barons, 
and fome other nobles, had made certain fpecial 
requifitions, about which he defired to confult with 
Others of the feveral counties ; and defiring each 
iheriff to caufe two or three of the moft difcreet 
knights of his county to be chofen and fent to par- 
liament three weeks after Midfummer at fartheft ', 
We hear of no citizens or burgeffes being in this 
parliament. While the eleftions of kjiights were 
maldng in the feveral counties, the parliament 
continued fitting,* and the ftatutes called We^^ 
minjler the third were made by it on July 8 '. It 
doth not appear with certainty, what the affair was 
about which the king defired to confult the repre- 
fentatives of the counties; but it feems moft 
probable, that it was the banifhment of the Jews, 
which was a great national concern, and took place 
at this time ^ Some parliaments in this period 
were called general^ and fome particular *^ In 
thefe laft, the king confulted only with fuch of the 
great men of the clergy and laity as he thought 
proper to feleft. Several of our ancient ftatutes 
feem to have been made by thefe particular par- 
liaments". In fome of the parliaments of this 

6 See the record in Brady^s Introdufl. p. T49. 

7 Brajiy*8 IntroHuft. p. 149* * Satutet, vol« i. p, lis. 
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teign, the fmaller batons in each f ounty were ire- 
prefented by two, xa fome by threcj and in fome 
by four commifiiotters ; and the reprefentation of 
cities and boroughs was ftill mpre unfcttled ". We 
even meet with one parliament in this reign^ in # 
which there was not fb much as one clergyman ; 
and with another to which not only the arch«* 
bifhops, biihops, abbots, and priors, but even the 
archdeacons, with a reprefentative of every chap- 
ter, and two reprefentatives of the inferior clergy 
of- every diocefe, were called '^ In a word, 
nothing can be more certain than this, that the 
conftitution of the parKament of England was far 
from being fixed and uniform in the reign' of 
Edward L In general, however, we may obferve 
with pleafurcy that the frame of thefe affembhes 
gradually approached nearer and nearer to that 
admirable model which hath been fo long eflal> 
blifiied, and hath contributed fo much to the pre* 
fervation of our rights and liberties. 

This unfeitlednefs 6f the form of parliaments '^wat in- 
gave the crown too great an influence in thefe the crown 
a&mblies ; and fome other circumftances QAM *" p*"^^'** 
further ^dtd to that mfluence. As the great 
baroQfi, in the times we are now delineating, de^ 
lighted to refi^ at their caftles in the country^ 
and had but little tafte for tedious political invefti*. 
gations, the feffions of parliament were commonly 
very fliort* This made it neceflary to prepare 

^» Brady's Introdti£(. p. 151. ^ 

'3 diron. T. Thorn* col* 196. Brady*s Introdu^l. p. 15$. 
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buHnefs in ftick a manner, that it might be difl 
patched in a little time, and without much expence 
of thoughts With this view, Ae laws which the 
king defired to have enaded, were drawn up by 
the council or the judges, in the form of ftatutes^, 
read in parliament, and at once dther pafled or 
lejefted'*. Several of our ancient ftatutes bear 
evident marks of their having been made in this 
manner *^ 
Tficrt of As one great end of parliament was to. redrefs 
both general and particular grievances, efpedally 
fuch as could not be redreffed by any other means, 
many petitions were pfefented to every parliament 
for that purpofe. To .prevent their fpending any 
time in reading and coniidering trifiing or unrea- 
ibnable petitions, certain perfons were appointed 
by the king, fome time before the meeting of a 
parliament, to be receivers and triers of petitions 
from the feveral parts of his dominions^ On the 
firft day of the parliament, proclamation was made 
at the door of the houfe, and other public places, 
that aU perfons who had any petitions to prefent, 
Ihould give them in to thofe who had been ap- 
pointed to receive them ^®, As thefe receivers and 
triers of petitions were named by the king, they 
|>robably aded under his diredion ; and they feem 
to have borne a very great refemblance to the lords 
of the articles in the parliament of Scotland ^\ 

'4 Hale^t Hid, Common Law, cb. !• p. xji 14. 
»5 Statutc8».vol. I. p. 5«, 53. 
*6 Ryley Placita Parliamentarian p. 24.0* 
^7 EOfays on Britiih Antiquities, p. 49. 

There 
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There is no evidence that the parliament of Only «n€ 
England /was divided into th^ two houfes of lords |,ariia. 
and:Commons, in the reign of Edward I. ; and it °*^"^* 
is tnoft probable that it (till continued to form 
only one great affembly. But as this afiembly con-* 
fifted of feveral diftinft orders of men, as bifhops, 
abbots, priors, earls, barons, knights, cidzens, 
and burgefles; and as thefe different orders had 
different and fometipies oppofite interefls, it is 
highly probable that one or more of thefe orders 
did retire into a feparate room, on fome occafions, 
and held confultadons by themfelves. This we 
know with certainty, that though the convoca- 
tions of the clergy, in this period, made com- 
monly only one aflembly, and fat in one houfe, 
yet at fome times they divided into four troops, as 
they were called, of which the bifliops made b^ie 
troop, the deans and archdeacons another, the 
abbots and priors a third, and the prodors of the 
inferior clergy a fourth ; and each troc^ deliberated 
by itfelf *•. The repreferitatives of dries and 
burghs, who were fummoned to the parliament at 
Shrewibury, A. D. 1 283, appear to have met at 
tibe village of Adon^Bumel, while the reft of the 
parliament fat at Shrewfbury. A little before this 
(January 20, the fame year), there were three 
diftin£fc parliaments at the fame time, in three 
different cities, oae at Northampton, one at York, 
and one at Purham, to each of which the king 

** Hodjf*s Hiftory of Convocati<ms« part 3- p* 153. 
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fent commiifioners to reprefent his per&n, as he 
^vas then engaged in the conqueft of Wales '^* 

When the bufinefs of a feffion of parliament 
was iinifhed, it was difmiifed by prodamatic^ ; of 
which it may be proper to give one example, near 
the end of this reign, A*D. 1305 : *' All arch- 
biihops, bifhops, and other prelates, earls add 
barons, knights of counties, citizens, burgefTes, 
and other people of the commons, who have 
^^ come at the commandment cf onr fovereign lord 
^^ the king to this parliament; the king thanks 
*' them* much for their coming ; and wills, that 
when they pleafe, they may return into their 
own countries, provided that they come back, 
immediately and without delay, when they are 
** remanded ; except the bifhops, earls, barons^ 
and juftices, and others, who are of the council 
of our fovereign lord the king, who fhall not 
depart without the fpedal licence of the king« 
Thofe alfo who have bufinefs may ftay, and 
profecute their bufinefs. And the knights who 
** have come for the counties, and the others who 
•• have come for the cities and borroughs, may 
^ apply to fir John de Kirkeby, and he will cauftf 
*' them to l)ave briefs to receive their wages in 
" their own countries. And the faid John . de 
** Kirkeby, in confequence of this proclamation, 
** will deliver to the chancellor the names of the 
** knights who have come far the <!ounties,' smd 
** the names of the others who have come for the 
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** cities and borroughs ; , and k is proclaimed^ 
**•* that all who defire to have briefs for theif ex* 
^* pences, as is .faid above, Ihail apply there for 
** thefe briefs ^°.*' Wheii a feflion of parliament 
had been terminated in this manner, the king, on 
the next occafion,' might either call a new parUa-'. 
ment, or cotnmand the fherifis to fend the mem<* 
bers of the former jreirliament, canfiiig others to be^ 
^eded in the room of fuch as had died or were 
infirm^'* The firil of thefe methods was moft 
ijpmmonly purfued. ;_^^ 

. The feffiohs of parliament, in this p^od, were Petjtjont 
fe ihort, and the members of them fo impatient to »r«erefl 
return to their refpedive countries, that many andcoun^ 
petitions commonly, remained unanfwered, and ^*^* 
many appeals undetermined. The king, with tl^ 
biihops, earls, barons, juftices, and others of his' 
council, anfwered thefe petitions and determined 
thefe appeals ; which is the reafon that they, to- 
gether with thofe who had bufinefs depending, 
were commanded to ftay till tjiey received per- 
miflion to depart. After that very feffion of par- 
liament, which was terminated by the above pro- 
clamation, when it had continued about three 
weeks, the king and his council gave anfwers to 
HO fewer than one hundred and iix petitions**. 

In the prececUng period, a brief defcription was Coortt, 
fiven of the feveral comts, judges, and magiflbrates, ^* 

*• Kylej's Placit. Parliament* p. 44 1, 

»* Brady's Introduft. p. i^* . 

•» RyUy*l Placit, Parliament.- p. a4«-»i65. 
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vMch were eftabJifhed in England by the Nor^^ 
Hums, for die adminiftratien of juftice and esteeiu 
tioKi of the laws ; and therefore it will be fufficient 
in dus phce to mention the moft important 
change sthat were made in thefe particulars^ in the 
courfe of this period ^. 

By the feVenteenth article of the Grcfat Charter 
of king John, it was declared, ^^ Commcm pfea^ . 
^ fliall not follow our courts but (hall be held id 
*^ fdme (Certain place **." To cany this article 
into execution, a court was fome time after erefted^ 
tm the trial of Common pleas and controversies 
amoi^ the fubjefb^ called the Court of Common 
Bend or Conmcn Fkasy and fettled at Weftmin* 
fter^ where it ftili continues *^ But as new infti*^ 
tudons are not brought to perfe&ion at once^ 
iBfthy perfocis, for fevetal years after the eredion 
of this court, brought dieir common pleas into the 
eatdiequer, which gave occafioh to the foUowiAg 
(Utmfe^ A. D, 1300: ^^ No common pleas fliaU 
^^ be from henceforth holden in the exchequer^ 
•* ccHitrary to the form of the Great Charter **.** 
This court, at its firft inftitOtion, confifted onij 
of three judges *\ 

About the fame time the court of kbig*s4)eiich 
was ere&ed for the trial of criminal adioas and . 
pleas of the crown, which, as well as common 
pleas, had fotmerly been held in the mcheqiier. . 

*3 See vol. 6. chap. .3. p. s«—ftt. »♦ Id. ibid, p* 397. 

<} Dttgdale** Origincs Juridicalcift cb* iS. p, %%• 

•^ Sutwut, vol. §• p. I4}« . ^ Dvgdale, p. 39. 
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Though the perfons who were fummoiied to zt* 
tend this court, were conunanded to appeair (coram 
iffo rege) before the king himfelf ; the ad?an* 
tages of. its remaining at a known and convenient 
pbce, were fo many and obvious, that it continued ' 
to fit almoft conftantly at Weftminfter, except 

a few fliort occafional removes *•• A ftatute waJi 
indeed made, A. D. 1300, that the jufUces of the 
king^s-bench fhould always follow him, that he 
might have fome fages of the law near him at all . 
times *\ But this ftatute doth not feem to have 
produced any great or permanent eflfed. It wa^ 
the duty and prerogative of the judges of this 
high court, from its firft inftitution, *^ to correct 
^ the injuries and errors of other courts and 
•* judges '^*' 

The moft important inftitutions are fometimes Chtnccry^ 
introduced by fuch flow and imperceptible degrees^ 
that it is next to impoffible to point out their 
origin; This feems to have been the cafe with 
re[pe& to the court of chancery, as a fupreme 
court of review and equity* When the aula regis ' 
or kin^s court flouriflied in its ancient undivided 
dignity, the chancellor fat as a judge in it, with 
the high jufticiary, and other great officers of the 
crown ; and after the courts of the king's4)ench 
and common pleas were eredied^ he continued to 
fit as one of the judges in tfa^ exchequer; but it 

*t Dugdale» p« \%. * •9. Stattttet^ ?ol« 1. p, 14s* 

!• BiadoDy I. }• c. 10. 
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doth not appear^ that in this reign he had any dif' 
tinA covut or jttriildiction of his own ''• 

• As thc.efta|5liflimeht of the courts of the king't* 
bench and coinmon pleas- very much diminiihed the 
" bufija^s, it ^Ifo impaired the power and dignity, of 
the- eij^chequer, which ^yas very much. confined, as 
a court of law, to the trial of fuch caufes as re- 
fpe£led the rev^ues of the crown, or its own ofE- 
pai&jand dependents '% • * • 

. Though the courts of exchequer, king 5fbench, 
and -conimon pleas, - were for the n^oft |>art iettled[ 
at -Weftminfter * in this reign ; tHey were fome* ^ 
^imes removed, to other places, that they might 
be near tlw king, when, he was engaged in th^ 
Wars'^of Wales-and Scotland* In the fthand i ith 
€^' Edward 1. they were removed to Shrewfburyi 
in the a 6th to York; and in the aid the court of 
king's-bench fat at Rqjtburgh in Scotland "; Bui 
the inconveniences which attended th^e -refhoves 

A 

bvere fo fenfibly fdt, that they became gradu^y 
jefs frequent. ^ ..... 

. By^ the* ftatute, commonly called Weftminfter 
the fecond, chapter 30, A. D. 1285, jvfftioes of 
aff^e and nifi prius were appointed to go into every 
^hire^ two or three times a year, for the more 
fpeedy adminiflration of juftice'*. As thefe juf« 
pees of afTize were alfo ' judges in the courts aC 



■|i Mtidolt Hift^ Esfchcq. ch. 21. p. 564^ &c. 
>* Dugtiaie^s ^'^g Jurid. p. ^6* JVladox, chap. so. p. 54.8* 
t' Ml ifcid.^cli- 10. p 5$t, 553, Hale^sjHlit- CL. p. <po< 
tK Scatutft, vol. <. p. 98. ' ' 
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Weftminftef, they performed their wcuite Inlp^ 
thecpuntry in. the times of the vacations of thefe 
courts. By another ftatute, A. D. 1 299, the ji|& 
tices of ailize are appoihted to.be jufl^ces of gapl- 
Melitery in all places on their circuits,^'. , ; " 

' But ail thefe courts and mdres wer^ not fuffi-- M}^^^ <»^ 

. cient to prevait the coitimiifioii; of many atipdou^ bafton. 
crimes, and to keep his fubjeSis^ in that peace and 
good order which Edward I. defire^i. Wjth ^; 
vtew to put a (top to th^ |ierpetfotion of fuch 

^crimes, by the fevere aad ipeedy pun}ihment of 
thofe who were gpilty of them, he zppoin^ed a 
kind of civil inquiHtofs, and fent them into dif«> 
ferent piartis ;of* the king4om, with commiffions to. 
try and punifii all m^4er^, incendiaries, robbers^^ 
and tbieveis, all whp beat and wounded juryni^, 
• or other^s, ovt pf inaHce, with, .all who hired, a£- 
filled, a^d proteded itjhem^ &<:• &c. Thefe conu 
miffioiters, who were commonly called juftices of' 

liK^i/a^^n, 'e3QectiKed'd^ton^nifI^ 

fpirit, put m^ny <^ t^efe aj^dapip^s cripunals to ^^^^ 

death, and obliged others to abandon ^eir counttjr 

to avoid the falne feje '•. . 

Tafupprefe rbts an4 iamuks, to punitfi fmall Joft»ce« pf 
f>ffences, and determine leffei; controverfies, and 
particularly to execute the decrees of tlie p.arlia« 
ment of Wihchefler, this wifi^ prince appointed 
.confervators or juftices of tjje peap^ in every 
^ipuni^ ; but at the fame time be abolifhed the 

39 Sntutet^ToU i. p. 135. 
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office of hi^h juftidary^ as mvefted with too drach 
power to be intrufted in tiie hands of any fttb« 
Jeft". 

STiidrtf . Edward L not only made thefe fidutary changes 
in the courts and magiftraces^ but he watched otet 
them with great attention, and puniflied them 
Ikrhen they were guilty of fli^rant injuftice or o^ 
preflion* At his return from France, where he 
had refided three years, great complaints were 
made to him of the rapacity and extortions of the 
judges. To examine thefe complaints, he called. 
« parliament at Weftminfter, A. D. 1^90, at 
which all the judges bemg tried, wer^ found guilty 
(except two) and feverely fined. Sir Thomas 
Wayland, chief juitice of the common pleas, ap^ 
pAeaxing the greateft delinquent, was basifhed, and 
his whole dhte confifcated '*. This tranfaSioQ 
was exceedingly popular, and productive of the 
befteffeOs. 

Several excellent Itatutes w^e made in the 
reign of Edward I. which contributed not a little 
to the melioration of the conftitution, and the 
more regular adminiftration of jufUce. It was 
on account of thefe wife and good laws, that fir 
Edward Coke gave this pxince the title of th^ 
Englifh Jiiftinian. Some of thefq ftatutes re* 
fpe^ed the dhurch, and were intended to fef 
bounds to the poweJr of the pope, the ^ riches of 
the clergy, and the encroachments of the fpiritual 

37 Spelman Glo(r.yoe,y^^«f»». 

s8 Chron. T. \^ikft, p. iiS. Cbroo. Dunfop. an. 1990. Ry-^ 
liyH'Pfticiu Parliament, p. 4 j I. 
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courts ^^ OtheHB of them were qUeulated iofex^ 
plaoiing, confinningt aad enlargimg $h;e iib^eB 
which had been granted by the Great Charter, and 
the charter of the forefts ; and particularly for re* 
/hraming the c^own from impofu;^ .taxe$ Wi^P^^ 
the confent of (s^liament ^^« Very prudeot regtt> 
latioas were made%y.4he ftaitute of Winchefter, for 
ordariog the internal police of the covmtry, ^oid 
preventing thefts and f obberies ; and the ftatutct 
of Adton-Bumely and De Mercatoribus^ contaia 
regulations no Jefs pr:u4ent^ for the enco^in^e^ 
went of trade *\ But for a more perfeS knoww 
ledge of the many jexcelloit hws that were ^mad^ 
in this reign, die reader mull be referred tp the 
ftatute book, and the works quoted below ^^ 

It is impofiihle to give a better defcn|>tim c( Commn 
the giseat improvement^ that wei;^ made in the 
common law of England, in the reign of £4* 
ward L than in the following words of fir M;^ 
thew Ifofe ; '^ Upon the whole matter it i^pear$) 
'^ that the very Icheme, mold, and model of the 
^^ comiDon law, Specially in relatiiH) to the i^dmi-^ 
^ niftraticm of the cominon juftice between ^p9Xtf 
^* and party, as it was highly reified, and fet^ 
^^ a much better light and order by this^ king, 
** than his prcdeceflbrs left it to him, fo m a very 
^^ great megfure it has continued the fame in all 
(( A^cceeding «ge^ to this day j ib that the iqfu^ 

^ StatQtcty vol. I. p. 7«. II 8. jio. 

40 Id. ibid. p. 131. 139. 156. 41 Id. iM« p. 7|* its. tt|« 

4« Cot&e*ft. Inilitutety BlacJiftoiic*t ComoMallrkft JUrriiigtoii^t 
ObfcrvatioM, Hale*f Hift. C.X. \ . 
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•* or epocha we, are to take for the true ftating df 
^^ the law i>f England, what it is, is to be con» 
^^ fidered, flated, and eftimated, from what it was 
^^ when lj}is king left it. Before his time it was 
^^ in a great meafure rude and unpolifhed, in 
** comparifon of what it was after this redu£Hon 
** thereof; and on the other fide, asitwas'thus 
^* poliihed and ordered by him, fo hath it ftood 
**^ hitherto, without any great or confiderable aU 
' ^^ teration ♦'. 

Prerog^ The f)rerogatives'cf the crown were fo unfettled 

the crown, in the times we are now confidering, that they 
depended very much on the charafter arid capa* 
city of the prince who were it. Henry III. being 
a weak prince, was at fome times deprived almoft 
of all authority by his too powerful barons; but 
his fbn and fucceffor Edward I. fupported the 
dignity and prerogatives of his crown with greater 
'vigour, and rej)elled the attacks that were made 
upon them with fpirit. Of this it will be fufH- 
dent to give one example. When the barons de- 
manded, A. D. 1301, that the great officers of 
the ^crown fhould be named by parliament, the 
king returned fuch a fierce denial, as ftruck terror 
into thofe haughty chieftains, and brought them 
to beg his pardon for * their prefumption *\ The 
truth is, this prince was too fond of power, and 
puflied his prerogiatives beyond the limits which 
had been prefcribed by the charters. For ^x^ 
« * 

43 HaVtHiftory of the Common Law^ p, i6ij t6}. 

44 Fau-Iiamcnt. Hift, toI. i^ p. iit* ^ 

ample,^ 
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ample, it was ftipulated by the 1 2th article of -the 
Great Charter,—^** That no fcutage or aid fhall 
^* be fmpofed, except by the comnton council of 
*' the kingdom**," But Edward paid little re- 
gafd to this article, and extorted money from his 
fubjefts on many octafions, by his own autho- 
rity *^ By the 39th article of the fame charter^ 
no freeman was to be imprifoned but by the re- 
gular courfe of law*\ But there is the cleireft 
evidence, that Edward and his minifters hnpri* 
foned many perfons, and detained them long in 
prifon, on mere fufpicion or ill-wilL Of this the 
archbiflidp of Canterbury made the* following com- 
plaint in -parliament, A. D. 1290: ** That very 
♦* lAany freemen of the kingdom had, without 
any guilt on their part, been committed by the 
king's minifters to divers prifons, as if they had 
^* been flaves of the meaneft degree, therein to 
be kept : of whom fome died in prifon, with 
hunger, or grief, and the weight of their chains« 
<* From others they extorted, at their plieafurei 
^' infinite fums of money for their rahfoms'*V* 
In a word, it was declared publicly from the. bench 
by the minifters and judges of this prince, *' That, 
*' for the common utility, the king was, in many 
'^* cafes, above the laws and eftabliflied cuftom^ of 
^* the kingdom ^^:" a dangerous maxim, hardly 
compatible with a free and legal government. 
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47 See vol. 6, p. 4.09. 4* Ellyj't TsfL&Sf vol. 2. p. 7. 

#9 Ryl^y's FUcit. Parliament, p* 77. 
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Biftonrof TTiefe obiervations fuffidently account for tha 
Hn. exti^me reludance of Edward L to confinn the 

Great^^Gbartcr, and the charter of the forefts* This 
relu^ance appears to have been fo great, that no. 
thing but necei&ty could have overcome iu Nor 
was he involved in this neceffitjr till the a 5th year 
of bis reign. A* D. 1297, when being at war widi 
France and Scotland, and in the greateft diftreft 
for money to carry on thefe wars, a powerful party 
of the Engiiffi nobility, headed by the two great 
earls of Hereford and Norfolk^ pofitivdy refufiwl 
to follow him into Flanders, complained bitterly 
of his illegal exadion^ and loudly demanded tho 
confirmation of the charters, whkh had been fa 
long negleAed*. Edward ufed every firt to allay 
this rifing ftonn ; but finding this impoflible, an4 
dreading a rebellion m England while he was in 
/ Flanders, he gave a commiifion to his fon prince 
Edward to call a parliamaat, for the redrefs <^ 
grievancep, and confirmation of the charters j 
which were accordingly confirmed with great fou 
lemnity, Odober ip, in full parliament at Lonw 
don ^^ The ftatute of confirmation being traii& 
jnitted to the king, he gave his aflent to it undelf 
the great feal, at Ghent, November 5. After his 
return into England be confirmed thefe fiunoiis 
inftruments, March 8, A. D. 1299, in a parliai^ 
ment at London ; and again in another parliair 
ment at the fame place, March 16, A. D. ^300 ; 

i^ StatuteSj vol. I. |r. 1 31. 

and 
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and finally in a parliament at Lincoln, February 14, 
A- D* 1301''., At each of thefe confirmations 
new devices were invented to render thefe admired 
ineftimable charters (which contributed fo much 
to i^blifh and afcertain the liberties of England) 
more public, facred, and inviolable '*. 

Though Edward L was an excellent ceconomift, Revenues 
the almoft inceffant wars in which he was engaged ^^^l^ 
yivolved him in expences which his ftated revenues 
could not fupport. To fupply this deficiency, he 
made frequent and commonly fuccefsful applica* 
tions to his people in parliament ^\ But on fome 
occafions he had recourfe to more unjuftifiable 
/methods of replfniihing his coffers. From the 
Jews he extorted prodigious fums of money at 
different times ; and! at lad he feized the whole 
poffeffions of that devoted people, banifhing the 
owners out of the kingdom ^\ Though he was 
really a friend to trade, yet whe^ his want of mow 
ney was gtesii and urgent he fometimes made too 
free with the cafh and goods/ of merchants. Be* 
fore his departure on his expedition into Flanders^ 
A D. 1 297, he feized great quantities of wool and 
leadier belonging to the merchants, for no other 

reafon, but &at it was the moft fpeedy and efr 
feftual nwMB of procuring money ^% At the 

5^ See J«dg^-BlackftoDe*s mod correAiuid valuable Hiftoryof4he 
(Charters, p. 91— 115. 

5» Blackftone's H'lft* of the Charters, p. ^-^itg^ 

|3 Parliament Hiit. vol* i, p. 136. 

f* WalCng. p. 54. Hcining. toU i. .p. fto. Trivet, p, %6$m 

*i Walilng. p. 69. Trivet, p. s96. Htniing. vol* i. p. 5^* 
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iame time he took by mere force, without any 
other plea but that he had need qf them, immenfe 
quantities of com and great multitudes of cattle, 
for the ufe of his army ^*. j Nor did this prince 
abftain from laying violent hands on the property 
of the church, however facred it was then efteemed. 
At one time he feized all the money and plate in 
- ' the moriafteries and churches ; and at another, alt 
the poffeffions of the clergy, for refufmg to grahi 
him a fubfidy ^\ Thefe afts of tyranny and op^ 
prefGori will hardly appear credible in the prdent 
age* But nothing was more difficult than to teach' 
even the beft and wifeft of our .ancient kings this 
plain fundamental principle of the conftitution, — r 
That they had no right to the property of their fubt 
Je^Sy unlefs it was granted to them by parliaments 

ighXtu ' Edward L made great efforts to reduce the 
ti^hole ifland of Britain into one kingdom, go^. 
kerned by the fame fovereig^i, and fubjed: to the 
fame laws. With refpe^ to Wales he fucceeded 
in his deiign. After he had accompliihed the 
conqueft of that country by the force of arms, he 
was at great pains to gain a perfej£t knowledge of 
its ancient conftitution and laws, and of jthe man^ 
ners of> its- iiljiabitants^" Wijh this view, he gaFt 
a commiffion to the bifliop of St. David's and 
others, to inveftigate thefe natters ia the moft 
careful and authentic mam^eri. No fewer than one' 

's« Iteming. ▼o1. i« p. fto» tit. 

$7 WfHing. p. 6$. Hemivg. vol. i, p» 107.. 
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hundred smd ' feventy-two of the moH, refpeOiable 
^4 intelligent perfoaj were:^xaniine.d upon oath^* 
by thefe commiffionera^ who ^upon* tteir .^yidencey 
formed a report**.* Haviiig obtaineTd'.this necefr 
&ry information^ he held a parliament ^t Rhuyd* 
land iii FlintIhire,May 24, A*.D. raSa, and in^ 
it united Wales to the kingdom of England) and 
mtroduced into it as many of the Engliih laws,' 
4Cufl:oni8^ tourts, and magiftrates, aa he thought 
conmenient at that time ^^ . . "' 
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' Edward was not fo fuccef^I hi his defigns ScotUnik 
* . upon Scotland, though the acquifidon oF that king- 
dom feems to have been the favourite wifh of his 
heart, during the laft twenty years • of his life* 
His firft fcheme for uniting tha two Britifh king* 
doms, by the marriage of his eldeft fon prince 
Edward, to Margaret of Norway, heirefs of the - 
crown of Scotland, was juft and honourable j but 

it was imhappily defeated by the death of that 
princefs. The various methods o^ art and force,* 
which. he afterwards employed fpr accomplifliing 
this, end, have been already related. Amopgff 
qther means, he endeavoured to introduce the 

• • • * ^ - . 

Englifli laws, cuftoms^ and modes of judicial pro- 
ceedings, into thofe parts of Scotland where his 
power prevailed* "h feems very evident (fajif. 
*« iir Matthew Hale), that the defign of Ed- 

^' ward L was by all means poilible to tmite th& 

« 

• * • .... 

9 See Lfges WMsx^ Appctfd. Judge Bamngrou*8 Obferyat. p. 50, 
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** kingdom ^f Scotland, as he had done the prin- 
** cipality of Wales, to the crown of England, fa 
*' that Britain might have been one entire mo*^ 
narchy, which could never have been 'better 
done, than by eftablilhing one common law and 
rule of juftice among them ; and therefore he 
did, as opportunity and convenience ferved^ 
tranflate over to that kingdom as many of ouf 
Englifh cuftoms and laws as within that compaft 
*' of time he conveniently could *°." But as alt 
Edward's efforts to unite Scotland to England 
finally failed, they ferved only to kindle a moft 
violent and implacable animofity between the peo« 
pie of thefe two kingdoms, which gradually ren» 
dered thdr manners, laws, and cuflogis, more 
diflimilar than they had been in more ancient and 
amicable times. 
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SECTION m. 

Changes in the Con/iitutiony Govemmenty and Laws 
of BritaiTij from the accejfton of Edward Et* 
A. D. 1307, to the accejfton of Edward lit 
A, D. 1327. 

p£w eharafters were more different than thofi 

of Edward I. and of his fon and fucceflbr Ed* 

ward II. The laft of thefe princes being a weak 

indolent voluptuary, - without talentd' for war. 



^ Hale*t Hift. C Li p. ao4. 
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Utics, or legiflation, was the projrerty of worthlefe^ 
greedy favourites, to \<rhoin he abandoned both the 
treafares and gcvernment of his kingdom. In 
this reign we cannot expefl: to meet with greaf 
improvements in the conftitution, government, and 
hws'} and therefore on thefe heads It merits very 
little attention. 

'The conftitution of parKament became gradually Conftita- 
tnore fettled and uniform m the courfe of this ^'®"u^f 
reign; though its meetings were fometimes very mcM. 
tumultuary, occafioned by the violent animofitiest 
of the contending partieSf. When a parliament 
Was molt full and general in this period, it con<« 
fifted of the following claiTes or orders of men,— 
all the archbifhops, bilhops, abbots, priors, deans, 
archdeacons, two reprefentatives from the chapter ' 
cf each cathedral, and two reprefentatives of the 
biferior clergy of each diocefe, — ^all the earls and 
greater Wons, with the judges^ and alt the mem- 
bers of the king's council, both of the clergy and 
laity, two knights from each county, and two ci- 
tizens from each city, and two burgefTes from each 
borgh. The firft parliament in this reign, which 
met at Northampton Oftober 13, A. D, 1307, 
was conftituted in this manner *• The expences 
of all who were called to this parliament as repre« 
fentadves of the cfei^, ^ ^^11 as of the laity, 
were borne by thdr conftituents *. The clerical 
, l^refentatives pofiefled the fiiigular privilege of 
fubftituung others in their room, when it was not 

I. 

'' 2>iigi(UIf*i Sttmmooi, p* s#. * H«djr*t Hil^» Cooirocst, p. ^^i, 

conve- 
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Convenient for them to attend '* But all the par* 
liaments of this reign were not fo full and general 
^ as the iirft j for we find that to fome of them the 
deans, archdeacons, and the reprefentatives of 
diapters^ and of the inferior clergy, were not fum- 
moned \ In a word, the two firft Edwards, and 
their minifters, feem to have modelled their par* 
.. ' Katnents as beft fuited their particular vi^ws* 
Wl^en they defigned. to alk the, advice, or demand 
the pecuniary affiftance, of all the different orders 
t)f their fubjefts, they called a general parlia- 
ment; but when they wanted only the counfel 
and contributions of their prelates and barons^ 
tvho poffeffed the far greateft fliare both of the 
power and riches of the kingdom, they called only 
a particular parliament, confifting of thefe prelates 
and barons. This not only appears probable,, 
from an attentive confideration of the circum* 
ftances in which thefe different kinds of parlia- 
ments were called j but is direftly afferted to have 
been the cafe, by an archbifliop of Canterbury, 
who flourifhed in thofe times, in a letter to the 
pope :— " It is the cuftom of the kingdom of Eng- 
*' land, that in thofe public contingencies which. 
^' affefl: the ftate of that kingdom, the counfel of 
*' all who are particularly concerned i5 required '/' 
The inferior clergy, and the inhabitants of cities 
and towns were fo poor, and contributed fo little 
io tenths and fifteenths, that fometimes no de- 



t Hady*s liift. Convocat. p. jBf. 4 Id. p. 390* 
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mand was nuule upon fhem, and thai they vnsre 
not required to fend reprefentatives to parliament. 
The twentieth, for example, that was granted in > 

the firft parliament of Edward H. by the earls^ 
barons, and knights, amounted, in the county of 
Bedford, to 720I. i2s. yd.; while the fifteenth, 
granted by the citizens and burgefles, produced 
in all the towns of the fame county, only 
31 1. 1 8s. 4|d *. Nor did the towns bear a . 
much higher proportion to the counties in other 
parts <rf England. But as cities and towns in- 
creafed in wealth, their contributions to the pub* 
Kc expences, and their importance in other re^efts,^ 
became more confiderable ; and . then they were ^ 
conftantly called upon to fend their reprefentatives 
to parliament, in which they foon acquired a much 
greater influence than the coimties, by their fti- 
perior numbers. 

The parliament of England doth not appear to PaiHamcpt 
have been ftatedly divided into two houffes in this "iaed*intQ 
reign J though each of the feveral <Mrders of which Jwohou- 
it confided, oqcafionally retired and confulted apart 
about its own particular concerns. In thefe fe- 
^ parate confultations, the knights of fliires com- 
monly, if not conftantly, fat with the earis and 
barons, as having be^n originally of the fame 
order ; and always granted the fame proportion of 
their' goods with the earls and barons. The re- 
prefentatives of cities and burghs, who were really 
citizens and burgefles, inhabitants of the places 

• Carte, vol. «. p. 308. from the Rolls in the Pipe-Office. 
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which they reprefented, formed one body, and held 

xonfultations about the aflfairs of trade, and about 

granting aids to the crown j and they commonly 

granted a greater proportion of their moveables 

than the earls, barons, and knights, becaufe they 

owed their eftablilhment and franchifes to the 

crown, and depended upon it for further immu^ 

nities '. 

Clergy in The clergy Were nearly equal to the laitj in 

parliament number, as well as in wealth and dignity, in the 

equal to parliaments of England in this period. The bi« 

I c laity. fjjQpg^ abbots, and priors, correfponded to the 

earls and barons, and were alfo fummoned in the 

lame manner, by a particular writ dire£led to each 

of them : the deans and archdeacons correj^nded 

to the knights of fhires, and were . fummoned by 

the bifhop, as the knights were by the flieriff of 

the county : and the reprefentatives of the chapters 

of cathedrals, and of the inferior clergy, who were 

called the fftriiual commons^ correfponded to the 

reprefentatives of cities and burghs '. The clergy 

alfo granted their own money in parliament, and 

fometimes in a diflferent proportion from the 

laity *. Thefe circumftances and fome others, 

made the favour of the clergy an objeft of great 

importance to the prince, in the times we are now 

confidering. 

Courtly *' It feems," fays a learned hiftorian of the law, 

^* tjiat the certain fixing of the court of common** 

7 C^rte, vol. 4. p. 14.6—260. 

• Dugdalc's Summons, p. 92, &c. Pryn, Pari. Writ. vol. a*P* 77- 

9^ Rights of an Engliih Convocatron» p. 39, &c*. 
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'^^ pleas at Weftminfter, occafioned miich more 
" refort thereto than before j for about the be- % 
ginning of Edward IL's reign there were (b 
many fuits therein, as that the king wsis necef- 
** fitated to increafe the number of his juftfces, 
** who were to fit there, unto fix, which com- 
*^ monly were not above three before that time ; 
*' and fo to divide them, that they might fit in 
** tw6 places *V' The judges in this court Were 
afterwards increafed to feven, and at lafl: to nine ; 
though they have long fince been reduced to four, 
who fit all in one place. In proportion as the 
bufmefs of the court of common-pleas increafed, 
that of the exchequer, in which thefe pleas had 
formerly been tried, declined "^ The members ' 
of the king's council ftill continued to poffeft 
great judicial powers, and a£ied as barons of the , ^ 

exchequer, as well as determined many caufes in 
the laft refort, which could not be overtaken by 
parliaments in their fliort feffions '*. 

Few ftatutes of lafting utility or great import- Statute 
ance were made in the turbulent unhappy reign of 
Edward II. By th^ ancient common law of Eng- 
land, breaking prilon was a capital crime, even 
though the perfon had been committed for a flight 
oflFence. Ihe unreafonable feverity of this law or 
cuftom was cor reded by a ftatute made in a 
parliament at Northampton, ift Edward II. 
A. P, 1307, which decrees, — ** That none from 

'o Dugd. Origrn. Juric!. p. 39. " Madox, Hift. Excheq. p. 548. 

^* Madox, HiSt, £xch€q. p. 565, &c. < 
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Common 
law. 



Preroga* 
tivet of 
the crowi. 



** henceforth that breaketh prifpn fhall have judg- 
^^' ment of life or member, for breaking prifon 
^^ only^ except the caufe for which he was takea 
*^ and imprifoned did require fuch judgment^ if 
'^^ he had been convid thereupon according to the 
^* law and cuftom of the realm, albeit in times 
** paft it hath been ufed otherwife'V The 
prices of pnmfions of all kinds beuig very high 
A. D. 13 14, parliament attempted to reduce and 
fix them at a certain rate by law; but that law 
produced a famine, was foon repealed '^ 

The common law, when it could be exercifed, 
continued in the fame improved ftate to which it 
had attained in the preceding reign ^'. But the 
regular adminiilration of juidice was frequently 
interrupted by civil broils ; and -the rage of party 
was fometimes fo violent, that feveral noble per- 
fons were deprived of their fortunes, and even of 
their lives, without fo much as the pretence or 
form of a trial. 

The limits of the prerogatives of the crown, 
and the previleges of the people, were in this pe- 
jriod fo unfettled, that they depended very much 
on the perfonal charafter of the king. As Ed- 
lirard 11. was a weak prince, he was foon deprived 
of the mod eflential prerogatives of his crown, 
and, in the third year of his reign, compelled, 
by a powerful faftion of his barons, to give a 



>3 Statutes, vol. t. p. i$4. 
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commiffion 1x5 twelve great men, named by par- 
liament, to govern both his kingdom and his , 
houfehold with unbounded fway '*. By this com- 
miffion the' royal authority was almbft annihilated, 
and a tyrannical ariftocracy eftablifhed* This, 
like every other violent breach in the conftitu- 
tion, produced much confufion and mifery for 

• 

feveral years ; the barons labouring to preferve 
the power they had gained, and the king to re* 
cover the authority he had loft. In the mean 
time, the people fufFered all the diftreffes arifing 
from anarchy and civil difcord, aggravated by fa- 
mine, and the deftruftive incurfions of the Scots. 
The king, after a ftruggle of twelve years, was 
reftored to all the prerogatives of his crown, by 
his- vidory over the earl of Lancafter and his 
confederates at Boroughbridge, A. D. 1322, For 
foon after that viftory a psurliament was held zt 
York, in which all the ordinances which had 
been made by the twelve commiffioners, and for 
the fupport of which the confederated barons had 
taken arms, were repealed, — " becaufe by the 
** things which were ordained, the king's power 
was reftrained in many things, contrary to 
what was due to his feigniory royal, and con- 
trary to the ftate of the crown ".'* But this 
wfeak unfortunate prince, about five years after ' ' 
this, was deprived, firft of his crown, and after- 
wards of his life. 

»• Ry'cyt PJ«»Glt» Parliitnent. p. 516- 5i9t 

>f Pari. Hift, r. i. p. 176. , ' 
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^cyC nues. The hereditary revenues of the crown of Eng- 
land, which at the acceffion of Edward II. were 
very great, 'were in a little time very much dimi^ 
nifhed by his unbounded liberality to his worthlefs 
infatiable favourite Piers Gavafton '*. By the fame 
means, all the money which had been provided by 
his father for the relief of the Holy Land, and for 
the expedition againft Scotland, was confumed, 
and he was reduced to ^ ftate of indigence very 
unbecoming the royal dignity, In the courfe of 
his reign, particularly after the deftrudion of the 
^arl of Lancafter and his party, many great eflates 
came to the crown, and he alfo obtained feveral 
tenths and fifteenths from parliament. But all 
thefe eftates an4 fum$ of money were laviflied on 
his favourites, efpecially on the two d'Efpenfers. 
It muft however be acknowledged, that this mifr 
guided prince never attempted to fupply his wants, 
which were often very preffing, by impofmg tal- 
lages or taxes of any kind without cpnfent of par- 
liament. But there is fome reafon to fufpeft, that 
this abftinence was rather owing to want of power, 
than to a confcientious regard to the conftitution. 

Conftitu- ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ renowned Robert Bruce found ^ 

tion, &c. himfelf firmly feated on the throne of Scotland, 

U d °^' ^y ^^^ decifive vidory at Bannockbum, he began to - 

thing of re-eftablifhing order, and the regular ad- 

miniftration of juftice in that unhappy kingdom,, 

which bad long been a fcene of the moft deplorable 

»' Rymer, toI. 4. p, 90, 91. 

,: anarcl^ 
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anarchy and confufion. With this view he held a 
parliament at Scone, A. D. 1319, confifting of 
the biihops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, and 
other noblemen of his realm '^ In this parlia« 
ment a capitulary, or coUedion of ftatutes, con-, 
filling of thirty-four chapters, was formed; in 
which there are many things remarkable. The . 
nineteenth law, which is for nourifhing peace and 

' love, recites, that from the death of king Alexan-. 
der there had been great difcords and animpfities 
among th|s nobles of the realm ; and therefore, to 
put an end to thefe, ?nd to nouriih peace and love, 
it is defended and forbidden, that one nobleman 
do any hurt to another, or to any of his men ^. 
By the twendeth law, fuch as invent or fpread 
rumours which may occafion difcord between the 
king and his people, are to be ioiprifoned during^ 
the king's pleafure V* Another fyitem of laws, 
confiding of thirty-eight chapters, was formed in 
a parliament at Glafgow, A. D. 1325. By the 
thirty^third chapter of thefe iawis, it appears, that 
the enmity between the clergy and laity was fo 
great, that they were not admitted to be witnefles 
againft each other in a court of juftice **. By the 

' twejity-fixth ftatute, very great precautions \are 
direded. to be taken, to prevent a woman who 
pretended to be vtdth child at the death of her 
hi;fband, from impofing a fuppofititious child on 
his family. She was immediately to be committed 
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»' Id. p. 345. ** Id. p. 3«S. 
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to the cuftody of a matron of undoubted integrity* 
When within a month of her diefliveiy) flie was 
required to invite the friends of her late huiband 
' to' come and live with h^ during that month. As 
focm as her pains began^ guards were to be pUjced 
at the door of her houfe^ with ordens to fearch 
every perfon who defired admittance. Three 
candles were to be burning in the room all the 
titne (he was in labour ; and as foon as the child 
was bom, it was to be exhibited to the view of the 
friends of tlie femily *^ Many of the laws in both 
the capitularies of Robert L are evidently bor* 
rowed from Eiiglifh ftatutes of Henry III. 9nd 
Edward I. ; and fome of thaa are tranfcribed 
almoft verbafim ^» This is a proof both of the 
wifidom and magnanimity of Rob^t Brucis, who 
did not difdain to borrow ufeful regulations from 
^ greatefl enemies; 

The parliament of Scotland^ in the former part 
of this period, appears to have beeii conilituted 
according to tlie model of the Englif h parliament 
in the Great Charter of king John. Burgefles 
were introduced into that parliament, which was 
held by Robert I. in the abbey of Cambufkenneth, . 
in July A. D. 1326, which confifted of the earls, 
barons, burgeffes, and all the other freeholders of 
the kingdom, who granted that illuftrious prince, 
for his whole life, the tenth, part of the :fents of all 

' *3 Rfgiam MajeftateiDy p. 366. 

»4 Compare. Weaminft. 3d ftat« vol. i, p. lai. with »d ftit, 
Robert I. cli. %^. 

their 
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their lands, according to the old extent of their 

lands and rents in the time of Alexander III. in 

'1 

cqnfideration of the great diminution of the lands 
*and revenues of the crown, in the courfe of the 
loi^ war, and of the great things which the king 
had done and fuffered for preferving the independ- 
^ ency of the kingdom **. It is remarkable, that 
none of the clergy are mentioned as being prefent 
in this parliament, though in the record it is called 
a full parliament. , This makes it highly probable, 
that the clergy had a convocation about the fame 
time, for the purpofe of making a fimilar -grants 
In a. wordy th^e was ftill a very great refemblance 
between the laws ^ of the two Britifli kingdpms, 
though they had been many years in a ftate of the 
moft violent and fierce hoilility. 



SECTION IV. 

Changes in the Conjiitution^ Government ^ and Laws (^ 
Britain}^ from the accejjion of Edward III. A. D. 
1327^ to the acceffion of Richardll. A. D. 1377. 

IN the long and glorious reign of Edward III. 

feveral important changes were made in the 
conftitution, government, and laws of England, 
which merit our attentive confideration. 

As the parliaments oiF England have been the Pariia. 
^ardians of its liberties, the framers of its laws, '^'^"'* 

*5 Lord Kamei*t Law-Tra£l?> Apend. N* 5. 

the 
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the impofers of its taxes, the great counfellol's of 
its kings, and the fupreme judges of the lives and 
properties of its people, in eyery age, the ftate of 
thofe illuftrious affemblies, their conftituent mem- 
bers, and other circumftances, claim the firft and 
chief attention, of all who wifli to trace the hiftory 
of the conftitution with any degree of accuracy, 
very fre- Edward III. appears to have beeji fond of par- 
*i"*"^' liaments, and never neglefted to confult them on 
any afiair of importance. By this' means that wife 
prince obtained the beft advice, and moft hearty 
concurrence arid fupport, of his fubjefts, in his 
arduous undertakings; ^hich were generally 
crowned with fuccefs. His writs of fummons to 
no fewer than feventy parliaments and great coun- 
cils, are ftill extant ; and afford a fufficient proof 
of his fondnefs for thofe aflemblies, and that he 
called a far greater number of them than any other 
king of England \ , 

Parlia. ^^^ diftiuftions between parliaments and great 

nients and couucils ftiU fubfifted J and Edward III. called 
SJuncils. fometimes the one and fometimes the other, as 
the ftate of his affairs required. When he defired 
only the advice and afliflance of his great barons, 
who ftill pofTeflfed the far greateft part of the power 
and property of the kingdom, he called a great 
council confifting of all the great men, both of 
the clergy and laity, who held of the crown by 
barony, and were intitled to a particular fum- 
mons*. When he ftood in need of the counfel 

' Dugdale*« Summons to Parliament^ p. 139,- ftjt. * Ibid 

and 
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and aid of all his fubjefts, he called a full parlia- ' 
ment,' which confifted, not only of the barons, 
fpiritual and tempoi^l, but alfo of the reprefenta- 
tives of the inferior clergy,— of the fmaller barons, 
or freeholders,— -and of the citizens and burgefles 
of the kingdom ; and thofe reprefentatives of the 
clergy and laity below the' rank of barons, were 
called the fpiritual and temporal commons^ But as 
parliaments poffeffed greater authority in granting , 
fupplies, making laws, and in all' other things, 
than great councils, they were more frequently 
called*. 

The number of reprefentatives fent to parlia- 
ment by each county, city, and borough, in this 
reign, was not invariably fixed. Only one repre- 
fentative from each city and borough was fum* 
moned to the parliament which met at Weft- 
piinfter 26th Edward III. ; and only one knight 
from each county was fummoned to that which 
met the year after at the fame place, though two 
reprefentatives from each city and borough were 
'called to this laft *. At length the general rule of 
fending two « members from each county, city, 
and borough, was fo . uniformly obferved, thiit by 
cuftom it became a law. 

The number of towns and boroughs which fent 
members to parliament, in the times we are now 
confidering, was Hill more unfixed and variable.^ 
This feems to have depended very much on the 
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Iheriffs of the feveral counties to whom the king's 
writ was direded, coitimanding theiii to caufe a 
certain number of citizens (mod commonly two) 
to be eleded for "each city, and of burgefles for 
each borough, withing their counties. To thefe 
officers the people of fmall towns and JDoroughs, 
who were unable or unwilling to pay the wages of 
their reprefentatives, frequently applied ; and many 
of them by one means or other, were excufed or 
overlooked*. In general, the reprefentatives of 
cities and boroughs were much fewer in this period 
than they are at prefent ^ It is obvious, that this 
unfettled ftate of pariiaments added much to the 
authority and influence of the crown in thofe 
aflemblies; and we learn from hiftory, that this 
influence was fometimes employed in packing par- 
liaments for the m'oft pernicious purpofes ; par- 
ticularly by the queen mother, and her favourite 
Mortimer in the beginning of this reign ^, 
ParJiament ^^ '^ perhaps impoffible to difcover the precife 
divided time whcn the parliament of England was divided 
bodies. into the two houfes of lords and commons, meet- 
ing ftatedly in different places, and foming two 
great and diflin£l aflemblies. None of our ancient 
hidorians give any account of this event, fo re- 
markable in itfelf, and productive of fo many im- 
portant confequences } nor is there any law con- 



9 Brady of Boroughs^ p, 54.. 59. 

^ Bi(hop £llya*s TraA*, vol* a. p* za3« 

7 Rym. Foed, (• 4* p« 453« 
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concerning it in, the ftatute-book. It is highly 
probable, that this cuftom of meeting in two 
feparate chambers was introduced almoft infenfibly, 
and eftabliflied without much noife or obfervation. ' 
It hath been already obferved, that in the two 
preceding reigns the feyeral orders of men of which 
th^ parliament confided, fometimes retired into 
feparate rooms, and deliberated by themfelves 
about affairs in which they were particularly con- 
cerned. This praftice we may prefume, being 
found convenient in many refpeftsj became gra- 
dually more and more frequent, till at length it 
fettled into a cuftom* At firft, the parliament 
commonly divided into three bodies for their 
feparate deliberations; the clergy forming one of 
thefe bodies; the earls, barons, and knights of 
ihires, another ; and the citizens and burgeffes a 
third. Of this, if it were , neceffary, many ex- 
amples might be ^ven. When Edward IIL 
afked the advice of his parliament, which met at 
Weftminfter March 12, A. D. 1332, about the 
mod: efife£tual means of fupprefling certain auda- 
cious bands of robbers which infefted feveral parts 
of the kingdom, the prelates and prodlors of the 
clergy went apart to confult by themfelves, the 
earls, barons, and knights of fliires by them- 
felves, and the citizens and burgeffes by themfelves. 
After fome time had been fpent in thefe feparate , 
confultations, the whole parliament reaffembled, 
received the reports of thefe feveral bodies, and 
out of them, by common confent, one general 

advice 
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advice was formed, and prefented to the king'. 
The fame method of proceeding was followed when 

the crown demanded fupplies. The demand was 
made in, full parliament ; on which each of thefe 
three bodies deliberated feparately, and fettled the 
proportion of their goods or money which- they 
propofed to grant. This is the reafon that the 
grants of thefe feveral bodies are not only in 
different proportions, but fometimes even of dif- 
ferent kinds, one body granting a certain propor- 
tion of their com and cattle, another a certain 
quantity of their wool, and a third a certain fum 
of money '^. While the feparate confultations of 
thefe different bodies were only occafional, it doth 
not appear that the citizens and burgeffes (who 
may be faid to have conftituted the houfe of com- 
mons) had any common fpeaker, fettled and chofen 
for the whole feffion of parliament ; but they pro- 
bably chofe one at each confutation. 

As the above plan of parliament was not agree- 
able to many of its members, it was not of long 
duration. The inferior clergy, in particular, were 
much difpleafed with this fyftem, becaufe they> 
knew that they were compelled to fend their proc- 
tors to parliament, with no other view than that 
they might be prevailed upon, by the prefence 
and authority of the laity, to make more liberal 
grants of money to the crown than they would 
have done in convocation. They laboured, there- 

9 DugJa!e*t Summons, p. 167. Rights of Conrocat. p. 58. Par- 
liament. Hift. vol. i. p. 213, &c. »<> Id. ibid. p. 330. 

fore. 
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fore, with the greateft eameftnefs, to procure ex- 
emption from fending thdr reprefentatives to par- 
liament ; and at length fucceeded. For it plainly 
appears, from the records of the parliament which 
met at Weftminfter, April 23, A, D. 1341, that 
none of the clergy were members but fuch as held 
of the king by barqny, i. e. archbilhops and 
l>iihops, and fome of the richeft abbots and priors "• 
The crown, it is true, did not then, or even for 
feveral reigns after, formally renounce the right of 
calling the proftoris of the inferior clergy to par- 
liament, but only connived at their abfence, and 
permitted them to grant. their money in their con- 
vocations without mingling with the laity. Thefe 
convocations were commonly held at the lame, 
time, ;and in the fame city,, with parliaments ; and . 
fo ftria an ihtercourfe was kept up between thefe 
affembliesi that many things done by the clergy in 
convocation were reported in parliament **. 

The union, between the great barons and the xhrcfta- 
knights of fliires in their private confultations, *>J«^«»«"t 
was not very natural, as the former fat in their houfe? of 
own right, and were accountable to none for their io^monl 
condud, and the latter fat by eleftion, and were 
certainly bound to have a particular concern for the 
interefts, and even fome refpefl: for the fentiments, 
of their conftituents. The inconveniency of this 
appeared in the parliament which met at Weft- 
minfter Oftober 13, A. D. 1339, and no doubts 
on other, occafions. When the barons and knights 
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of (hires in that parliament confulted together, 
about an aid to be granted to the king, the barons 
were willing to give their tenth fheaf, fleece, and 
lamb 'y but the knights declined giving fo large a 
grant till they had confulted their coi^tuent$ ; 
which occafioned a delay very fatal to the king's 
afiairs. This uqion between the barons and 
knights feems to have been di0blved about ^ha( 
time* For the kihg having (Called a parliament to 
meet at Weftminfter April 23, A. D. 1343, fent 
fir Bartholomew Burgherih to aik their advice, 
whether he fiiould make a peace with the king 
of France under the mediation of the pope, or n(^ f 
' And fir Bartholomew having propofed this queftion 
to the whole parliament, defired the prelates and 
barons to deliberate upon it among themfelv^, 
and alfo defired the knights of counties and com* 
mons to aOfemble in the painted chamber ; and con- 
fult about the fame matter ; and both to meet in 
full parliament on Thurfday May i, and report 
their advice*'. On this occafion we find the two 
houfes of lords and commons completely formed ; 
the firft compofed of all the clergy and laity who 
held of the crown'by barony, and werfe fummoned 
by particular writs direded to each member ; ^ the 
fecond, of the, reprefentatives of all the fmaller 
barons, citizens, and burgefies ; an excellent in- 
ftitution, which hath continued, with fome ihort 
interruptions and finall variations, through more 
than four centuries* 

n Parliament. Hift, toI. x. p. a^z. * 

This 
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This permanent divifion of fixe parUament into Happy 
the two houfes of lords and comixlons was a^ttendeil this eaa- 
with^ many advantages, and contributed more than ^'»'*"'^«^- 
any other event to the improvement of the confti-^ 
turion. Each of thefe houfes confifting of much 
fewer members than the wl^ole parliament, and 
thde members being nearly of the fame rank in 
fodety, their deliberations were condufted with 
greater cafasinefs and regularity. The commons, 
being no longer under the eye. of potent and 
haughty barons, in whofe prefence they hardly 
dared to ^eak, took courage, and gradually 
.acquired greater weight and influence. Every law 
underwent the examination of two diftinft affem-' 
bli&, jealous of each other's power, and watchful 
over each odier's conduft, before it was pre- 
fented to the king for his aflfent^ Each of the two 
houfes was a check upon the other; by which 
neither of them was permitted to encroach on the 
privileges of the other, or on the prerogatives of 
the crown. In a word, by this happy divifion of 
the parliament of England into the two houfes of 
lords and commons, with the king at their head, 
the rights of all ranks of people were fecured, and 
the English conftitution acquired the peculiar ad- 
vantages oJF the three moft famous forms of. govern- 
ment, monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy^ withb^ 
out their difadvantages. Tim is- one past of the 
poUcy of England, vt'hich Scotland, to its uufpeakr 
able lofs, never imitated. 

It required^ confiderable time to bring the umon ^„7ol"i 
0% the knights of fhires with the citizens and bur- the knights 

' ■ ' w« v-rvTV « A* 2I)<« com* 

Vol. VIII. L geffes ^ons. 
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gefles to perfeflion. Many ye^ars after they were 
united, the members of the lower houfe of parlia- 
ment were conftantly denominated, *' the knights 
" of'fliires and commops ;** and the former w&re 
reputed of a higher order in fociety than the latter, 
who were really inhabitants of the cities aiid 
boroughs they reprefented ^. On fome occafions, 
the knights of (hires, having finifhed their bufine&, 
were difmiffed, when the citizens and burgeffes 
were detained in order to lay impofts upon certain 
goods, and to regulate the affairs of trade, which 
was confidered as their peculiar province '*. That 
they might be properly qualified for doing thiS| 
this king, in his writs of fummons, fometimes 
direded cities and boroughs to eleft fuch of their 
members to reprefent them as were the moll ex- 
pert mariners, or moft intelligent merchants **. 
But by degrees all thefe diftinftions Tanifhed, and, 
cities and boroughs were reprefented by gentlemen 
of the beft families and greateft fortunes in the 
kingdom. 

After the knights, citizens, and burgeffes, were 
united into one afTembly^ and formed the lower 
houfe of parliament, they treated the prelates and 
great barons, who formed the other houfe, with 
the greateft refped and deference on al) occafion9» 
and feemed to entertain very humble thoughts of 
their own* power and political abilities* Whea 
mattets of great moment, or of great difficulty. 
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came before: them, they commonly applied to the 
lords, and petitioned, that certain prelates and 
barons might be allowed to come to them, and 
afSft them with their advice '\ In'thefe meetings 
of the commons with a committee of the lords, the 
nature and quantity of the fupplies to be granted to 
the , crown were ordinarily fettled, and afterwards 
reported in full parliament. 

The parliaments of this period, in regulating the Mift«k«of 
fupplies, fometimes betrayed a degree of ignorance P*'*'*"^"^* 
of the Hate of their country, which would be per- 
fedly incredible, if it were not fo well attested as 
to preclude all dpubt. The parliament which met 
at Weftminfter, February 24, A.D. 1 371, granted 
the king an aid of 50,000 1. and in order to raife 
it, impofed a tax of 22s. 3d. upon every pariih, 
fuppofxng the number of pariflies to be about 
forty-five thoufend. But it was foon fouind, that 
they did not amount to a fifth part of that num- 
ber ; and confequehtly that the tax impofed would 
not have raifed a fifth part of the^ fum granted '* : 
A moll aitonifhing miftake, to be committed by 
fo numerous an afiembly compofed of the greateil 
and mofl; intelligent perfons in the kingdom ! 

The method which was taken to rectify the Sin^iai- 
miftake abovementioned was alfo very Angular, ^'^^^^y* 
Infteiad of reaffembling the former parliament, or 
calling a new one, the king fummoned a certaiq 
number of prelates and lords, together with one 

<7 Parliament. Hi ft. vol. i. p* 315. 

^ Couon^s Abridg. from the Parliament. roll, 45tfa Ed. III. 
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half of: the kn^hcs, ddzens^ 2^ burgeffiss, vik^ 
had been members of the iaft parliaments all 
nameii by himfelf in his writs of fummons, to 
meet at Winchefter, Jnne^ 8th *^ This very re- 
iaarkable aflembly affumed the authority of a par- 
tiiment, a?id raifed the tax on each pari0i to 5I. los* 
&ich a meafure would not have been thought of in 
a more mature and fettled ftate of government. 

In the days (if chivalry arid fuperflitio!), when 
difputes were more frequently determined by: the 
fword, or by ordeals, than by law, the profeffion 
of a lawyer was neither very lucrative nor .very 
honourable, and confequently was embraced by 
few men- of probity and credit. This brought the 
profeffion iiito fuch difgrace, that praSiflng lawyers 
were declared incapabte of being chofen members 
of parliament, by a ftatute, 46th Edward III. 
A/D. 1372*°. But the gentlemen of that pro- 
feffion hav^ long fince wiped off that reproach, and 
recovered their place in parliament, where thaiiy of 
them have afted, and ftill continue to a^, a part 
highly honourable to tJiemfelves and advantageous 
to their country. 

When the houfe of commons was completely 
of^i^king* formed, a new mode of making ftatutes was in- 
laws, troduced. The commons, towards the conclufion 
of every feffion, prefented, in the prefence of the 
lords, certain petitions for the re(b'€fe of gxieVanees 
to the king; which. he either granted, 'denied, or 
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ddayed; Thofe petitions that Viteie githted i^ret^ 
atflei^ards put into the forih of (tktutes by the 
judges', and other members of the king'is coUndl| 
inferted ih the ftatute-ibH, and tranfhiitted tO' 
flferiffs to bfe promulgated in their colinty-cOurt^'. 
But this inaccurate manner of ntaking laWs vas 
attended with tnany inconveniencies ; - and the 
cominohs had too often reafon to complain that' 
the ftitiites did not exaftly correfpond with their 
petftidns. Thejr had ftiH better reafon to com-; 
pkin of Ed^^frard III. for repealing a ftatute by hi^ 
proclamation, which had been made in cohfe- 
qiience of their petitions which he had granted, on 
this very ftrarige pretence, — ^that he had diflembled 
when he granted their petitibns, to av6id the mif-^ 
chiefs which a denial would have produced". In 
a Word, though the conftitution and form of the* 
pal-liaitient of England was much improved, and 
its authority much increafed, ill the couffe of this 
long and glorious reigri, it was* ftill Very fei* front 
that degree of perfeftlon in Both thefd ;refpe^ to 
which it hath fince attained. • 

Many ftatutes were made ih this period, which Statute 
contributed not a little' to the improvement of the^ 
cbtnmdn law,. and to the fecurffy of the rightti and ' 
privileges of the people. The Great Charter was ' 
confirmed by no fewer than ten afts of parliaihent ; 
and fome articles of it were explained and en- 
larged ^^ Several good laws werq made for the 

* * 

*» Hate's Hift. C. L. p. 14. ** Statutes, vol. i. p. 137. 

*i Statutes, vol. I. p. 192— >3 3 3. 
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fpeedy and impartial adminiftradon of juftice, and 
againft thofe dangerous aflbciations, vhich were 
then common, for fupporting each other in their 
law-fuits ** ; the king's prerogative of pardoning 
convids, particularly murderers, which had been 
very improperly exercifed, was limited by various 
ftatutes*^; the inftitution of juftices of the peace 
was confirmed and improved, and their powers 
enlarged ^ ; the intolerable grievance of purvey- 
ance for the king's houfehold was mitigated ^\ 
The ftatute of 25th Edward III. chap. 2. intitled, 
— " A declaration, which offences . fhall- be ad-. 
** judged treafon,** is certainly a wife and good 

law. The fame may be faid of 4th Edward III., 
chap. 14, '^ That a parliament ihall be holden 
" every year once;'* and of 36th Edward III, 
chap. 15, '' That pleas fhall be pleaded in the 
•* Englifh tongue ;" and of feveral others, for the 
knowledge of which the reader mull be referred 
to the ftatute»book. 

Many of the laws that were made in the reign 
of Edward III. and ftill ftand in the ftatute-book, 
are become impradicable, and may be laid to be 
repealed by thofe prodigious changes in the ftate 
and circumftances of the kingdom, which four 
centuries have produced. Such are the laws relat- 
ing to the ftaple of wool and other goods, — the 
fumptuary laws prefcribing the drefs apd diet of 



H Statutes, vol. i. p. 195, 199. ft04.. iio. %%%g See. 

*S Id. ibid. p. 196. 11S9 &c. •< Id. ibid. p. 195. 191. 1409 &q. 
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perfbns of different tanks,^«4fae ftatutes ivlildi 
fettle the ws^es of labourers and the prices of pro* 
tifions; and many others *\ Thefe obfolete im«r 
practicable ftatutes are valuable monumeQts of 
aAtiquity, and ought to be carefully preferred ; bu^ 
the propriety of retaining them in our code of laws, 
\rhich would be fiifiiciently voli^minous without 
them, may be doubted. 

It feems to be impoillbte to give a better or Commoa, 
ffaorter account of the (late of the common law in ^ 
this period, than in the words of its learned hifto* 
nan : « King Edward III. Succeeded his father., 
^^ His reign was long, and under it the law was • 

i^roved to its greateft height. The judges 

and pleaders were very learned. The pleadings 
^^ are fomewhat more poliflied than thofe in the 
^^ time of Edward II. ; yet they have neither vau 
** certainty, prolixity, nor obfcmtty. They were 
<< plain and ikilful; and in the rules of law, 
^ efpedally in relation to real anions and titl^ o^ 
^^ inheritance, very. learned, and= ezcellexitly po-* 
^^ lifhed, and exceeded thofe of the fitne of £d« ' 
'^ ward I. So that at the latter end of this king's . . 
^^ reign, the> law feemed to be hear its mm- 
** dian*'." 

Few attempts were made to deprive the crown of P'««^ 
its juft prerogatives in the reign of Edward HI.* tmm. 
The pow^r of pardoning was indeed confined 
within reafonable limits by law, which, it is 

, «s See Statutes at Large^^MQ^. E4. Il^r 
,#9 Hgle*8 Hid. Com. I^aw^ p» 167, |6S« 
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probable, was not dilagreeable to the king; ad it 
reliered him from* importunate petitions, that 
were not fit to be granted. ParUsmient, in the 
fifteenth year oi his rdign, taking advantage of his 
nBceffities, made a bold attack on the prerogative, 
by demanding that on tb6 third day of er&ry feilion 
all the great officer^ of the crown fhould be divefted 
of their offices, and called to accdmit for their con« 
duft by parliament, and that if any of them were 
found culpable, they fhould be finally deprived of 
their offices and others fubflituted in their room. 
With this . demand Edward ibund it necefiary to 
comply, in .order to obtain a large fupply of 
moivey, of ivhich he flood in the greatefl need. 
But he foon recovered the power he had loft, by 
boldly repealing this ad of parliament, to which 
he had given Ins aflent, dedaring in a proclanla-i 
txon, that has af&nt had been involuntary^ and that 

~ the ^ct in qOeftion was iiiconfifijent With the prero« 
gative^ of the crown, which Jbe was boiuid, by his 

• coronation-oath, to maintain^". Nor was. this die 
only arbitrary yi^copaftitutional af^ion in the adnii* 
njAration of Edward lU. In fpi.Ce of the Great 
Charter, whiph he had often confirmed, and of 
feveral other laws, he frequently extorted money 
frqm his fubjefts, without the confent of parMa- 
ment,. by his own authority 2'. All the re- 
mcHxftrances and petitions of the houfe of com- 
mons could never prevail upon him^ clearly and 



■ip Statutes at Largi, vol. t^ p. 157. 
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asplicidy, to relinqitiih that prerogative; for ih 
the very laft year of his reign, he affirmed, in 
die fece of his pariiament, that he had a right to 
impofe taxee on his fubjeQ:s, when it was ndceffary 
for the defioice of the realfn **• 

The hereditary revenues of the crown of Eng- Revenues 
land during the whole of that period, which is the ^rown. 
fubjefl: of this book, were derived from thofe 
fources which have been defcribed already^ in the 
third chs^er of the third book of this work", 
Edward IIL it is faid^ received no lefs than thirty 
thoufand pounds a-year from Ireland; and, in 
time of peace, it is probable he received alfo 
confiderable fums from his dominions on the con- 
tinent**. Thefer fettled hereditary revenues wer^ 
abundantly fufficient for defraying all the expences 
. of the civil government, and for maintaining the 
royal family in affluence and fplendour ; but they 
frere fer from being fuffici^it for fuppofting thofe 
'long expenfive wars which he carried on in Francd 
and Scotland. Thofe wars involved him iti great 
debts and difficulties, and obliged him to makei 
Sequent importunate applications to parliament 
for pecuniary* aids, as well as -to employ feveral 
' other methods neither fo juft nor honourable. 
The iuftre of fedw^d^s perfonal aceomplifhments, 
tod great viftories, rendered him fo popular, that 
his^ applicatioQis to parliameiit for mopey were 



3^ Cotton, Abridg. p. 15*. 

31 SeeyoL6. p. 15— iS, 34-^45. 
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feldom unliiccdsfal ; and he obtamed far more 
frequelit and liberal grants than any of his pie-^ 
deaeffots *K To enable us to fonn fome idea of 
the value of thefe parliamentary grants, and of the 
fum's. of money which he extorted from his fub* 
jeS^ by t>ther methods, it may be proper to g^e 
a very brief account of them for oBe year. The 
paiiiament , which met February 3, A. D. 1338^ 
granted iam oile half of next fummer's wool 
which was^ cpUeded and fold for 400,000 1 ^. 
/ Afaiclitjthe ^une time be feized ail the money, 

j^w^^ and, other goods, of the Lombard mer- 
chants in Lpiidon ; and took into his own hands 
all the revenues of the alien priories, and retained, 
them twenty years ; and borrowed great fums of 
money from feveral abbeys. That parliament 
. granted alfo an additional duty of two ihillings 
cm ey/eFy ton of wine imported, over and above 
all foma^ cuftonis. Another parliament met $hat 
iame year in :0£lbber, at Northampton, and 
granted a fifteenth, befides the pre-emption of all . 
the wool in the kingdom at a very low price ; and 
the clergy in convocation granted a tenth for two 
year9 ^\ The people of I^ngland never had greate]|;t 
reafon tQ complain of taxes than in thisi memorable, 
« year, in which their king aflumed the title of king 
9f frame : an event that prove4 fatal to ti^e peace 
and profperity of both kingdoms, andls amongft 

35 See PtrliaiD^nt. Hift. |6 Knyghton» col. t^yo, 

37 Faf Jiauwnt. Hii). vol. i. p« 215—428. 
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many evils of which it was plodufittve, contri*, 
buted not a little to muldpty and perpetuate 
laxcsp 

About a year before Edward IIL aflumed the Title of 
title of iing af France^ he introduced a new order uodocei 
of nobility, to inflame the military ardour and 
ambition of his earls and barons, by creating his 
eldeft fon prince Edward duke of Ck)rnwalL, This 
was done with great folemnity, in full* parliament 
at Weflminfter, March 17, A. D. 1337, by girdr 
ing the young prince, with the fword, and giving 
him a patent, containing a grant of the name, 
title, and dignity of a duke^ and of feveral large 
eftates, to. enable him to fupport that dignity ^^ 
This high title was alfo conferred by Edward oa 
"his coufm Henry earl of Lancai^er, and on two 
of his own younger fons, the princes Lionel and 
John, at diflferent times, l^ut with the ims^ fo^ 
lemnitie$^^ 

After the death of King Robert L Scotland Conftitu. 
relapfed into a ftate of diforder and diftrefe almoit scotlaod. 
equal to that fro^i which it had been refcued by 
the wifdom, valour, and good fortune of jth<^ jl* 
luftrious prince. The competition for the crown 
between the Bruce and Baliol families was again 
revived, and the partifans of thefe families alt^^i 
nately triumphed, and were defeated. King David 
3nice, who finally prevailed in this long and fatal 

^ Sclden'i Titlo of HQnour, p*6s|. Rymcr> torn. 4. p^'7S5* 
3# SeldcDy pb ^%%^ 
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cotiteft', fp^irf abd^ iiiffe yea^ <tf lib rdgiii vA 
^xite itt Ftaiice^ aodcfev^n years lif $t a prifoiitt-^ 
in England. It is not to be imagined, that in this 
unfortunate reign^ which conAiiied ' forty years, 
any great improvements could be made ill the laws 
and government of a country in fuch tmhappy 
cirtumftances. Tt^d capitularies or f)rfl:ems of 
laws, which are fiid to have been made in the 
reign of David it. ^rfe pnbliftfed aihoiig the ali- 
cient laws of Scotland*^ ; 'but there is good reafoh 
to fulp^i that the laws contained ih the firft of 
thefe capitularies are hot genuine. AH amercia- 
ments, for delirtqnencies are by thefe laws ap- 
pointed to be paid iii cattle, and not in money, 
^hieh was not the cuftom of Scotland in the fouri 
teenth fcentury*'; It is hardly to be fuppofed, 
Aat the parliameht of . Scotland in this period 
cbuld be capable of making the followihg law: 
** It is ftatute by the king, that if any man kills 
•* another man's dog unjuftly, he fliall watch his 
* dtrnghill a year and a day ^.** Some other 
larws in this colleSion al'fe ftill more abfurd. The 
laws contained in the fecond of thefe capitularies 
feem to be genuine, and fome of them are of the 
feme import with Englifh ftatutes of thife' Sperfod *'• 
But it is not probable that thefe laws were made, 
according to the title prefixed to them, " in a par- 
^ liattient holden at Scone; by king Wivid It, 

4 ' 

4 

4» Regiam Ma)eftatefD» p. 370 — 390, 4» U. p. J70. 

** Chap. 15. 

43 Compart Regiam Majcftatern, p. 381—390, wi|h 8citttte» of 
Edward III. "^ 
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-*' NOf«mber ? $^ A. D. *347.''. becaufe that 
qpiinc^ iva^ Xliexk a' pri^aer ia fiagland^ aad a great 
. part of Scptlsaid haki fufcmitted to Eidward Balioi. 
It feems to* be iiiipoffible to difcover with cer- 
tainty at what timey and by whom, the four books * 
.of:hws called Regkm Majefiatem were compofed 
and /pufolifhed* They are b^ many learned men 
afctiil^d . to David II. chiefiy for this reafon that 
they do not think it probable that they were fo 
ancient as David I. But this argunient is evi- 
dently not conclufive ; and th^ character given in 
the preface to thefe lawfc pf.that king, at whofe 
command they were collefted, cannot, with any 
regard to truth, be applied yik David II**. A 
CplfeSioft of laws made by .Rpt^ertll. in 2^ parlia- 
ment at Scone, l^ay 2. A. D. 1572, acre pub- 
liflied among the ancient laws of Scotland *^ In 
thefe ftatutes, the diftinftion between murder com- 
* .mhted with deliberate purpofe, and manflaughter 
committed in a fudden guft of paffion^ called 
cbaudrmlle^ - is clearly marked ^ \ a ^iiftindion 
founded in i:eafbn, anfi wordiy of the moft ferious . 
attention of dril criminal judges. In the feven^ 
•teehth and lail chapter of thefe la^s the members 
0i the' parliament of Scotland at ^ that time ai:e 
Aus enumerated and deferibed t^ — ^^ l^elatesl, and 
** proiiurators <if prelates,'a»d others of thfe dei^, 
' '<< earls, baixins, and burgelfe»^.^^J''FromftheijiM9ae 
^mAk we loam, that the ki&g^^at^^di^^oticMaft 

♦♦ See R^giam M«ieftateiii» Prefaci^, 45 Id«{^S9i« 
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/of this pariiament, proimfed, on. the ymyrd of a 
prince, that he would obferve all the laws that had 
been made in it ; and his elded fon^ afterwards 
Robert IIL and all the members of the parlia- 
ment, both clei^ and laity^ took a folemn oath 
on the holy gefpels to the fame purpofe ^ : a 
fufficient proof .that laws had not a proper degree 
of authority, when fuch a ceremony was thought 
neceffary. : . / 
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^SECTION V. , 

Changes in the ^C^Jiiiution^ Government^ and LawSj 
of Britaini^ ^from the accejjidn of Richard II. 
A.' D* '1^575^,'^/^ the acceffion of Henry ^ IV. 
A. D. X399. 

THE conftitution and government of England 
may not improperly be compared to a fliip 
that hath beeii long at fea, expofed to many 
violent ftorms, and in frequent danger of being 
beat to pieces. Few of thofe ftorms were more 
violent than that which was raifed by. the villains 
or common people in the country, A. D. 1381, 
and thre^^t^tied the fubverfion of all order, law. 
and« goveitunent % But as the hiftory of that 

^^m^erl^Uf commotion hath been alrrady given, 
^ it '|^;^^l$Qieat to obferve in this place, tha« it 

madetb^diange in the conftitution, and that the 
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peafants engaged in it were reduced td the fanML 
ftate of depreffion and fervitude under which they 
had formerly groaned \' . 

ITie parliament of England having undergone P^rf*** 
many changes, and affumed various forms, about 
the beginning of this reign approached very near 
to that happy form in which it hath almoft ever 
fince continued* It then confifted, as it doth at 
prefent, of the two houfes of lords and commons, 
which regularly met, and held their deliberations 
in two diftinS apartments. ^ 

The houfe of lords confifted of all the ereat Hooftof 

/ lords 

men, botff of the clergy and laity, who held im- 
mediately of the" crown by barony, which cpm- 
prehended all the archbifliops and bifliops, many 
abbots, and a few priors, who were the lords i^U 
ritual ; all the dukes, earls, and barons, who wire '^ '' 
the lords temporal. Every fpiritu^l and teittporal/ J 
lord received a particular fummons to every par- ^ 
liament '. The juftices of the king's * bench 
and common * pleas, and the members of the 
king's privy council, who were neither prelate« 
nor barons, were' alfo fummoned in the fame 
manner ^ According to this fcheme, the houfe 
of lords, in the firft parliament 'of Richard II. 
confifted of the archbifhbps and biftiops, twenty- 
two abbots, and two priors, one duke, thirteen 
earls, forty-feven barons, and twelve judges and . 
privy counfellors ^ A greater number of abbojs 

> Statutes, vol. i. p* 35s. 3 Dugdale's Suimnons, ^t^ P»>9l* 
4 Du(dale*t Sumnonty &c* p^ 996* % Id. ibid. 
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atid priors were fummoned to fome parliaments 
than to others ^. To that of 49th Henry III. no 
fewer than fixty-three abbots and thirty-fix p riors 
* were fummoned ; whereas not a fourth part of that 
number were called to feveral fubfequent parlia- 
ments in this period \ The chief reafon of this 
great variation feems to have been this, that thefe 
prelates, in-order to be relieved from the expence 
and trouble of attending parliaments, laboured 
earneftly to procure exemptions from that fervice, 
in which many of them fucceeded. Thofe of 
them who could plead thut they did not hold 
their lands per baroniam (by^ barony) of the 
• . crown^ were immediately exempted ^ The 'king 
claimed and exercifed the prerogative of calling 
up to the houfe of lords, by a particular fum- 
mons to each of them, fome of the moft opulent 
and illaftrious knights, though they did not .hold 
their lands of the crown by barpny ; and fuch of 
thefe knights as were regularly fummoned for a 
confiderable time, became lords of parliament, 
and barons, by virtue of thefe writs of fummons. 
This honour was commonly continued to their 
heirs, who were fummoned to parliament in the 
f^pie manner ^. In this reign the cuftoni of 
cr^atiiig barons by patent was introduced, confer- 
ring upon the perfon fo created, and his heirs- 
^ale, the hoRour and dignity of a baron by a 
certain title, with all the oth.er privileges pf the 

• Seldei), Tit, Hon, p« 596—^04. 
/ y Dugdale*8 SuMmbns, p. 1,2. 

• Seideni l*it. Hon. p. 605— 608, " » Id. p. 591—610. 
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peerage* Sir John Beauchamp of Holt, fteward 
of the houfehold to Richard 11. was the firft baron 
in England of this kind, who was created lord 
Beauchamp, baron of Kidderminfter, by patent, 
A. D. 1^388 '^ At the conclufion therefore of 
this period, the houfe of lords confided of birons 
of three different kinds, viz. — ^barons by tenure,— 
barons by- writs of fummons, — and barons by pa- 
tent. 

The lioufe of commons, confiding of the Houfe of 
knights of fhires, with the reprefentatives of ci* ^*'"*"*<**»* 
ties and boroughs, was now fo completely formed^ 
that it was found neceffary to chufe one of thdr 
own members, ^t the beginning of every parlia- 
ment, y:o prefide in their debates, and commuiii* 
cate what they thought proper, in their name, to 
the king and the houfe of lords. ^The member 
who was chofen to perform thefe offices was very ; 
properly calleii the fpeaker of the houfe pf commons* , ^ 
Sir Peter de la More, faiighf of the fhire for the 
county of Hereford, was chofen fpeaker by the 
commons in the firft parliament . bf Richard IL 
A. D. ^yjTr- 5^d ^ ^^ fi^^ xyj^n record who 
bore that Jionourable office". At his firft ap-. 
pearance before the king in the houfe of lords, 
at the head of the commons, he made the fol- 
lowing proteftation : " That what he had to de- 
** clare was from, the whole body of the com*- 
** mons ; and therefore required, that if he fhould 
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^* happen to fpeak any thing without their con- 
fent, that it fliould be amended before his de- 
parture from the faid place"/* Sir James 
Pickering, the fecond fpeaker on record, made 
this humble requeft in the name of the commons, 
" That if he ftiould utter any thing to . the pre- 
" judice, damage, flander, or difgrace of the 
*' king, or his crown, or in leflening the honour 
or ellates of the great lords, it might not be 
taken notice of by the king, and that the lords 
would pafs it by as if nothing had been faid ; 
'* for it was the moft ardent defire of the com- 
^* mons, to maintain the honour and eftate of the 
king, and the rights of the crown, as alfo to 
preferve the reverence due to the lords in all 
points '^" The king, by his chancellor, or 
fome other great officer, made a fpeech at the 
opening of every parliament, reprefenting the rea- 
fons of calling it, the greateft of which com- 
monly was, — to obtain a grant of money; and 
this, it was infifted, fhould be made before they 
entered on any other bufinefs'^ TheTum to be 
granted, and the ways and means of raifing it, 
were commonly fettled in a committee of lords 
and commons, and fometimes even by the lords, 
at the requeft of the commons '^ The clergy 
ftill continued to grant their own money in con- 
vocation, and treated every attempt of the parlia- 

'> Cotton- Abricfg. p. 155. Parliament. Hifl^. p. 339* 

»3 Id. 350, 

14- Hiftiop Ellys^s Tra^«»ToKs. p. 91* from tbe Records. 
J5 Pail. Hift. vol, I. p. 3^3. 360. 
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ment to tax them as illegal and unconftitutional '^ 
Wh^n the parliament at Northampton, A. D. 
1380, propofed to. raife one hundred thoufand 
pounds, by a capitation-tax upon the laity, pro- 
vided the clergy raifed fifty thoufand, which was 
their juft proportion, fince they ppffeffed a third 
part of the kingdom ; the clergy, who were then 
met in convocation at the fame place^ made this 
haughty reply, " That their grants were never 
made in parliament, nor ought to be ; and that 
laymen neither could nor fhould conftrain them 
in that cafe '^" When the fupplies were 
fettled, the commons were permitted to prefent 
their petitions to the king in the houfe of lords, 
and fuch of them as were' granted were formed 
into ftatutes, in the manner that hath been already 
mentioned ^^ 

The houfe of commons, even after it -was fully 
eftabliflied, afted with much modefty and diffi- 
dence, and feems to haVe ftood in awe of the 
king and the houfe of lords. . Of this many ex- 
amples might be produced ; but the following 
one will probably be thought fufficient. One 
Thomas Haxey, a clergyman, and a member of 
the houfe of commons in that parliament which 
met at Weftminfter, January 22, A, D. 1397, 
propofed to the confideration of the houfe, a 
law for reducing the expence& of the king's houfe- 
hold, and prevaiting too great a number of bi- 

^ Pari. Hift. vol. i. p. 361. Hody's Hift. Convoc. part 3. p. aag. 
*7 Purl. Hift, p. i$u ^' Sec p. 14.8. 
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fhops and ladies from refidihg at court. The 
king being informed of this propofal, was much 
mcenfedj and fending for the peers, told them, 
that he underftood there was a bill brought into 
the houfe of commons, intrenching upon thofe 
prerogatives and royalties which his predeceffors 
had enjoyed, and which he was determined to 
maintain ; and commanded the lords fpiritual and 
temporal to acquaint the commons with this deter- 
mination, and to charge their fpeaker, fir John 
Buffy, upon his allegiance, to deliver up the bill,^ 
with the name of the perfon who had brought it 
into the houfe. When the commons received 
' this meffage, they came before the king in foil 
parliament,' delivered up the obnoxious bill, with 
the name of its author, and exprefFed the deepeit 
concern that they had offended his majefty > moft 
humbly praying him to excufe them, " for that 
it never was their intent to fpeak, fhow, or ad 
any thing which fliouH be an offence or give 
dilpleafure to his majetty.'* The king was 
gracioufly pleafed to accept of their excufe. But 
the houfe of lords condemned Mr. Haxey to die 
the death of a traitor. And this moft cruel fen- 
tence would- probably have been executed upon 
him, if he had not been a clergyman. But the 
archbifticp of Canterbury, with all the other pre- 
lates, fell on their knees before ;the king, and ftioft 
earneftly begged his life, and the cuftody of his 
body J which they obtained ''. 

'9 CottQi). Abridg. p. 362. 
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The fefEons of parlijiment in this, as well as in s^ prions of 

«• . , in L« il parliament 

former penods, were commonly very Ihort, which Qiotu 
was attended with many inconveniences. Laws 
tirere made in hafte, without due deliberation;; 
and affairs of great importance, which ought to 
have been difcuffed in parliament, were left to be 
determined by the king and his council. To re- 
medy thefe inconveniences, certain expedients 
were fometimps employed, which were produc- 
tive of ftill greater evils. In the tenth year of 
this reign, A. D. 1386, the two houfes inverted 
a cominittee of eleven prelates and peers with 
parliamentary powers, and compelled the king to 
grant them a commiffion to exercife all the prero- . 
eatives of the crown, in order to regulate certain 
;^airs which the parliament could not overtake *^ 
By this meafure the conftitution was quite fub- 
^erted for ^ feafon, and before it wa$ reftored, 
almoft ail wjio had been concerned* either in op- 
pofing or promoting the above expedient, were 
involved in ruin. About ten years after a fimilar 
method was adopted, by the parliament that met 
at ShrfewftMiry? January 27, A. D. 1398. On the 
laft day of a feflion that had lafted only four days, 
the commons prefented a petition to the king in 
the ho,ufe of lords, to this purpofe, — " That 
** wbere^is th^y had before them divers petitions, 
*' as wejl for fpecial perfons and others not read 
" and anfwered, and alfo many other matters and 
*? things ha4 been moved in prefence of the king. 
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*• which for ihortnefs of rime could not be well 
^* dietermined, that it would pleafe his n\ajefty to 
*^ commit full power to certain lords and others^ 
** to examine, anfwer, and difpatch the petitions, 
** matters, and things above faid, and all de-P 
** prendencies on them*'/* As this parliament 
was entirely devoted to the court, this petition 
was readily granted by the king ; and twelve lords 
and fix commoners were inverted with parlia- 
mentary powers ; which vthey abufed in fuch a 
manner, that they brought deftru6tion both on 
themfelves and on their mifguided fovereign, who ^ 
trufted too much to then: authority. So dan- 
gerous is it for a predominant^ party to grafp at 
unconflitutional powers, which they feldom feil to 
, abufe to their own ruin, as well as to the hurt of 
their country. 
Statute Many laws that were mad^ in the reign olF 

Richard II. have dill a place in our ftatute-book ; 
but the far greateft part of them have been as ef-? 
fedually repealed by length of time and change of 
* circumftances, as they could have been by fifty 
afts of parliament. Of this kind are all the laws 
for regulating the prices of labour arid provifions, 
as well as many others". Some very wife and 
good laws were made in this reign for the en- 
couragement of navigation, trside, -and commerce, , 
By one of thefe laws it was enafted, that the mer- 
chants of England fliould "neither export nor im- • - 
pojrt any goods in any but Englifli fliips j which 

' *> Pari. Hift. p. 49i. ' ** Statutei, vol. !• Pr Vss— 4M* 

may 
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may be confidered as oyr firft navigation a£k^^ 
Some good laws were alfo made in this reign for 
increafing the number, and regulating the pro- 
ceedings, of juftices of the peace ^*, Such as 
defire a more particular knowledge of the ftatutes 
made in this period, may have recourfe to the 
ftaf ute book, and the ingenious work quoted 
below**. ' 

The common law declined rather than improved Commo. 
in this period. *^ Richard II. (fays an excellent *^' 
*' judge) fucceeding his grandfather, the dignity 
^* of the law, together with the honour of the 
^* kingdom, by reafon of the weaknefs of this 
'* prince, and the difficulties occuring in his go« 

vemment, feemed fomewhat to decline, as may 

appear by comparing the twelve laft years of 
** Edward III. commonly caUed quadragefmsj 
" with the reports of king Richard II. wherein 
" appears a vifible declination of the learning and 
*' depth of the judges and pleaders ^^** 

The bstrbarous diforderly cullom of mainte-. Malnte. 
nance, as it was called, contributed not a little to '^*"^*^* 
difturbed the peace of the country, and prevent the 
impartial adminiftration of juftice. ..Maintenance, 
which prevailed very much through the whole of * 
this reign, is thus defined in a ftatute made in a 
parliament at Weftminfter A. D. 1377 :— »" Divers 
♦' people of fmall revenue of land, rent, or oihox 

M Statutes, vol I. p. 351 39^. *4 Id. p. 380. 386.398, &c, 
*$ Honourable Daines barrington^a Obftrvations on the Statute^ 
p. »4.i— 182. 
*6 iiale'sHirt. C. L. p, 169. 

M4 , ' "^poffet " 
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40 s. — mayors of fmaller towns, aos. ios.'or 
6 s. 8 d.— jurats of good towns, and great mer- 
chants, 20 s*-*-fufficient merchants, 8 s. 4 d.-!— lefler 
merchants, artificers, and hufbandiuen, accoi-ding 
to the value of their eftate, 4s. 8 d, 3 s. 4d. s.s* 

1 s. 6 d,— every ferjeant and freeman of the coun- 
try, 6 S4 8 d. or 40 d. — the farmers of manors, par- 

_ fonages, and grange^, dealers in cattle, and other 
tradefmen, according to their eftate, 6 s. 8 d, 40 d» 

2 s. or I s. — ^advocates, notaries, s^d prodors^ who 
are married, fhall pay 2^ ferjeants of the law ;— 1 
apprentices of the law, or attorneys, according to 
their eftate, 40 s. 20 s, or 6 s. 8 d, — apparitors that 
are married, according to their eftate, 3 s. 4 d. 2 s, 
I s. — ^innkeepers, according to their eftates, 40 d. 
;2 s. I s.— every married man above the age of fix- 
teen, for himfelf and wife, 4d. — every man or 
woman above fixteen, and unmarried 4 d. — every 
ftrange merchant, accordmg to his abilities *% 

J* Parliament. Hift.vol. i. p. 346, 347. 
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CHAP. IV. 

fij/iory of Learning in Great Britain^ from tie 
death of king John^ A. D. 12 16, to the accef 
Jion of Henry IV. A. D. 1399. 

THERE feems to have been a fucceflion of pi^nof 
light and darknefs in the intelledual as well ** **^'P' 
as in the material world. How bright, for ex- 
ample, was the funfliine of the Auguftan age ? 
and how profound the darknefs of that long night 
which fucoeeded the fall pf the wefterft empire? 
From that darknefs Britain, and fome other na- 
^ons of Europe, began to emerge a little in the 
^ey^nth and twelfth centuries, as hath been made 
' N appear 
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appear in the fourth chapter of the preceding book 
of this wort lo. the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which are the fubjed of our prefent 
enquiries, though the ftate of learning was fludkuat- 
ing, and fome parts of it perhaps declined a little ; 
yet, upon the whole, the circle of the fciences was 
enlarged, and fome of them were confiderably im- 
proved. This, it is hoped, will be evident from 
the following very brief account— i. Of the fci- 
ences that were cultivated. — 2. Of the moft 
learned men who flouriflied.— -3, And of the moft 
cohfiderable feminaries of learning that were 
eftabliflied in Britain in tlie prefent period* 



SECTION L 

An account of the Sciences that were cultivated in 
Britain from A. D. 121 6, to A. D. 1399. 

A LL tlie following fciences were cultivated in the 
prefent period, as majiy of them had been in 
the former, viz. grammar, rhetoric, logic, meta- 
phyfics, phylics, ethics, fcholaftic divinity, the 
canon law, the civil law, the commoji law, arith- 
metic, geography, geometry, aftrondmy, aftro- 
logy, optics, mechanics, chymiftry, alchymy, 
medicine, and furgery. And as jin account hath 
been already given of many of them, it will not 
be neceflary to dwell long upon them in this 
place'. 

13 The 
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The grammar of the Latin langusyge was not Gramniar. 
ftudied with fo much diligence *and fuccefs in this, 
2ts it had been in the former period. I know of no 
Britiih writers of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen* 
tunes who wrote fuch pure and ciaflicai Latin as 
John of Salilbury, Peter of Blois, Jofqph of 
Exeter, and feveral others, who flourilhed in the 
twielfth ^ The improvement of the Englife 
language, and the more frequent ufe of it even by 
fcholars, both in converfation and writing, might 
be one reafon that the Latin was not ftudied with 
fo much ardour as formerly. The impatience of 
the youth of thofe times to engage in the ftudy of 
the canon law, which was then the high way to 
wealth and honour, was probably another reafon 
that they did not employ a fufficient portion of 
thdr time in the ftudy of the languages ^ But, 
whatever might be th^ reafons of it, the fa£t is 
certain, that the Latin ufed in the moft celebrated 
feats of leailiing in the thirteenth century was 
exceedingly barbarous and ungrammatical. Robert 
Kilwarby archbifhop of Canterbury vifited the uni- 
-verfity of Oxford A. D; 1276, and with great 
-folemiiity -premotmced a fentence of condemnation 
againft the following phrafes, which were com- 
monly itifed, and even defended in that univerfity : * 
"•'' Ego turrit j-i^fu currif p — currens ejl ego^^ &c. ^ 
"Nor was ^his fentence of the primate, though en- 
•forced by very fevere fanftions, fuifficient to banifii ^ 

* BuIciHift,'Uan^r.Pd)riAeisf.p. 5.56. 3 M.Pftris^tia. ti54« 
.4 A. Woody Hift. Univcrf. Oxon. K i.p.iss* 

•^ ' - thofe 
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thofe barbarifmsy oi: filenee their defenders; for 
when his fucceffor' archbifhop Peckham vifited 
Oxford, A. D. 1284, he found it neceffary to pro* 
nounce a fimilar fentence againft the fame phrafes, 
and others equally ungrammatical ^ 
c5iTek, When the Latin language, which was fo much 

^^Z*"^* ufed in churches, colleges^ and courts of juftice, 
and m compofitions of all kinds, was cultivated 
with fo little care, we cannot fuppofe that much 
application was given to the Greek, Hebrew, and 
Oriental languages. The truth is, they were 
totally neglefted, except by vei7. few ; and thefe 
few were ftrongly fufpeOied of being magicians, 
who ftudied thefe unknown languages in order to 
converfe more fpcretly with the devils. The 
famous Roger Bacon, who was unqueftionably the 
moft learned man of the thirteenth century, aad 
the beft acquainted with the (late of learning, 
afiures us, that there were; not more than three or 
four perfons among the Latins in his tone who had 
any knowledge of the Oriental Isinguages. . That 
excellent perfon moft pathetically lamented this 
negled: of the languages> and warmly recom- 
mended the ftudy of them by the ftrongeft argu* 
ments^ 
Rbbtoiic. When the khowledge of the languages was fo 
defeftive, rhetoric, or the art of pleaiing, aflfed- 
ing, and perfualive fpeaking, could not be cuki-i 
vated to great advantage. That part of education 

S A. WoQd, Hift. Univerf. Oxon. !. i, p, 1*7. « Id.ibid, p. 130. 
7 B-. BacoDi Opttt Majui^ p. 44-*56. 

however 



however was not quite neglefted. Leftures on 
rhetoric were read in every confiderable feat of 
learning ; and fuch as excelled in it were advanced 
to the degree of mafters or dodors in that art ^. 
The Dominicans, Francifcans, and other mendi- 
cant friars^ flodied the arts of declamation with no 
little diligence j becaufe the fuccefs of their beg* 
ging depended very much on the popularity of their 
preaching. ' Bederic de Bury, who was provincial 
of the Auguftinians in England in the fourteenth 
century, was greatly admired by his contempora- ' • 

ries, and is celebrated by feveral authors for the 
eloquence of his preaching \ 

Logic was one of the faihionable and favourite Logic, 
ftudies of the times we are now delineating ; but 
unfortunately it was that quibbling contentious 
kind of logic which contributes little or nothing to 
the deteSion of ^rror, the difcovery of truth, or 
the improvement of right reafoning. It is^im- 
poilible to give an Enghfti reader any diftinft idea§ 
of this wrangling art in a few words ; and it would 
certainly be improper to employ many on fuch a 
fubjeft. It is fufficient to fay that the logic of this 
period was the art of difputing without end and 
without meaning;— of perplexing the plaineft 
truths^ and giving plaufible colours to the greateft 
abfurdities. A logical difputant of this period was 
not alhamed to argue, with as much earneftnefs as 

'. A. Wood, part t. p. 4, 

9 Bafe Script. Brit. cent. C, n. 31. Pits de IJluft. Script, iEtat* 
x1v. n. 475, 

if' 
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if his life had depended on the iffue of the debate, 
— " That two contradidory propofitions might 
^' both be true '^** If any of my learned readers 
have a tafte for this kind of erudition, they may 
amufe themfelves with explaining the propofitions 
in the note below, which were keenly agitated by 
the logicians of this period". Thefe frivolous 
unintelligible difputes were conduded with fa 
much eagemefs, that from angry words the dif- 
putants fometimes proceeded to blows, and raifed 
dangerous tumults in the feats of learning ^\ 
MocH cul- This trifling contentious kind of logic flouriflied 
firft in the univerfity of Paris, and was brought 
from thence into the Englifh univerfities, where it 
was cultivated with too much ardour, particularly 
at Oxford, which became very famous in the thir- 
teenth century for the number and fubtilty of her 
logical difputants. The decay of this admired art 
of wrangling was thus pathetically lamented by an 
aflfeOionate fon of that univerfity, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century : — " That fubtile logic 

*o A. Wood, lib. I. p. 129. 

M Y. Non eft fuppofitio in propoiitione tarn pro propofitis de 
uniute fermonis, quam pro figni^cato. 

«• Signum non difponit fubjeAum in compofitione ad prae- 
diatum. 

^. Ex negativis de prsedicato fioito, fequitur, affirmativa de 

praedicato infinito, fine exiftentia fubje6ii. 
4. Veritas cum necefiitate prxdicati tamea eft cum exiftentia 
fubjeai •. ■ 
s« A Wood, lib. 1. p. 5* 

* * A. Wood, lib. I. p. 1*5. 119. 
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and beautiful philofophy, which rendered our 
mother, the univerfity of Oxford^ fo famous 
oyer all the world, is now almoft extinguifhed 
in our fchools. As India anciently gloried in 
her precious ftones, and Arabia gloried in her* 
^' gold, fb the univerfity of (Oxford then gloried in 
^' the multitude of her fubtile logicians, and in 
her prodigious treafures of profound philofbphy, 
But^ alas ! alas ! with grief 1 fpeak it, fhe is now 
hardly able to wipe away the ^duft of error and 
ignorance frpm her countenance 'V* 
The metaphyfics and natural philofophy of this JVlctaphy. 
period, like the logic above defcribed, were more pbyfi",^ 
verbofe, contentious, and fubtile, than ufefuL 
Inftead of inveftigating the laws of nature and the 
properties of things, by fagacious and well-con- 
dufted experiments, the natural philofophers of 
thofe times invented a thoufand abftrad (jueftionS| 
on which they difputed with great vehemence^ and 
wrote niany tedious and ufelefs volumes. We 
may form fome idea of the fubjefts of the difputes 
and writings of thofe philofophers from the prbpo- 
litions in thefe fciences which were folemnly con- 
demned by archbifhop Peckham, in his vifitation 
of the univerfity of Oxford,. A. D. 1284 ; fome of 
which the readef will find in the note below'*, 

Thefe^ 

«3 A. Wood, lib. a. p. 6. 

U I. Tot funt princtpia quot principiata^ 

1. Nulla potentia pafliva feu diminuta eft in materia. 

3. Forniacornimpitur in pure nihil, fcil. forma fuhftantiaKs. 

4. Privatio eft pure fion en8> et ipfa eft in fupercoeleftibus. 

VouVnL N i. c«i- 
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Thefe, and feme other philofophical tenets of the 
fame kind, particularly this one, — Quod in homine 
tantummodo exijiit una formal* — ^^ That in a 
man there is only one form,** — ^appeared fo 
dangerous to the good archbifhop, that he not 
only condemned them with much folemnity, and 
fubjefted fuch as prefumed to teach them' to very 
fevere penalties; but he alfo wrote an account of this 
. important tranfaftion to the pope and cardinals *^. 
Experi- The very learned and ingenious friar Bacon 

laboured with great earneftnefs, both by his ex- 
ample and writings, to give a different turn to the 
enquiries of his contemporaries into nature, and to 
perfuade them to have recourfe to experiments; 
which, he obferved, were far more convincing and 
fatisfadlory than abftrafl: reafonings. This he 
illuftrated by a very familiar example :"** Though 
** it were proved (faid he) by fufficient argu- 
*' ments, to a man who had never feen fire before, 
•* that it burnt and deftroyed things that were put 

5. Converfivaeft generatio animallum ficut elementonun. 
6* Vegetativa et fcnfitiva (emel funt in embryonei et nulla pri«r 
alia. 

7. Omnes formse priofee corrumpuntur per adventunt ultimas. 

8. Svbftantia, <|^uae eft geaua generalifiiinum> non eft ftmplcv^ 
tiec compoiita. 

9. Minimum in praedicamento generum eft fpecies fpecialiffima. 
xo. Tempus non eft in predicamento quantitatis. 

ii« Non eft idem fecundum Aibje^um toto tempore. 
It. Non habetur ab Ariftotele, quod intelle£liva maneat poll 
ieparationem •. 

• A. Wood, lib, I. p. I JO, 
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** into it, he would not be fully convinced of this 
truth, by any arguments^ till he had put his 
hand, or fome combuftible thing into the fire ; 
which experiment would ' at once remove all - 
doubt, and bring full convicHon '*/' This ex- 
cellent perfon, as he affures us, fpent no lefs than 
two thoufand pounds (a great fum in thdfe times) 
in conftruding inftrumejnts, apd making experi- 
ments, in the courfe of twenty years ; and it is well 
known, that by thofe experiments he made many- 
difcoveries, which have excited the admiration of 
all fucceeding ages '\ But the example and the 
arguments of this extraordinary man were little 
regarded by his contemporaries- 
Moral philofophy was taught and ftudied in the Moral phi* 
fchools, in this period^ with no little diligence ; but ® ^^ ^' • 
in the fame dry, contentious, and fophiftical man- 
ner, with the other fciences. Many fums (as they 
were then called) or fyftems of morality were com- 
pofed, by the moft learned fchoolmen, confifting v 
of various fubtile diftindions and divifions on the ' 
feveral virtues and vices, and of a prodigious num- 
ber of curious unneceflary queftioiis on each of 
thefe divifions. For as the logicians of thofe times 
too frequently difplayed their ^cutenefs, by per- 
plexmg the plaineft truths, and giving plaufible 
colours to the groifeft errors ; fo the moral philo* 
fophers often employed all their art ui explaining 
away the obligations of the moft amiable virtues^ 

i^ R. Baconi Opui Majus, p. 445. 
M R» Bacon, in Opere Minorci ch. x/^- 
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and the turpitude of the moft odious vices. For 
example, Nicolas de Ultricuria, a famous profeffor 
in the univerfity of Paris, A.D. 1300, laboured, 
in his public leflkures, to convince his fcholars that 
in fome cafes theft was lawful and pleafing to God. 
Suppofe (faid he) that a young gentleman 
of a good family, meets with a very learned pro- 
feffor (meaning himfelf ), who is able in a fhort 
*^ time to teach him all the fpeculative fdences, 
** ** but will not do it for lefs that one hundred 
pounds, which the young gentleman cannot 
procure but by theft, in that cafe theft is lawfuL 
Which is thus proved. — ^Whatever is pleafing to 
God is lawful j — it is pleafing to God that a 
young gentleman learn all the fciences ; — ^he 
*' cannot do this without theft :— Therefore theft 
^* is lawful and pleafing to God".*' Some flill 
more curious examples of this kind of fophiftry 
might be produced, but they are too indelicate to 
be admitted into this work '^. 
Divinity. That fpecies of theology known by the name of 
fchooUdivifiity ^ which l^ad been introduced in the 
former period, was cultivated with uncommon 
ardour in the thirteenth century, which on that 
account is called the fcholaftic age *^ In that 
century, many of the moft celebrated fchoolmen 
flourifhed, who were univerfally admired as pro- 
digies of learning; and honoured with the pompous 






><< Pu1«i Iii(^. UniveiT. Pariften. Xovk\, 4. p» 3¥ir 

^9 Id. tom. 3. |>. 442. 

*0 Cave, Hiftoria (.iteraiiai p. 699. 
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titles of profound, fublime, wonderful, ferapbic, an* 
gelic doSlors. 

The fchoolmen of the former period made the ^^^^^' 
fcriptures the chief fubjed of their ftudies, and 
the, text of their leSures, as fome of them .ftill 
continued to do, who for that reafon were .called 
Bible-divines. But in the courfe of the thirteenth 
century, the holy fcriptures, together with thofe 
who ftudied and ex;plained them, fell into great 
negleft, not to fay contempt. The Bible-dolors 
were flighted as men of little learning or acute- 
nefs ; they had few fcholars, and were not allowed ' 
an apartment, or a fervant to attend them, or even 
a ftated hour for reading their ledures, in any of 
the fimious univerfities of Europe**. The illuf- 
trious Roger Bacon inveighed very bitterly againit 
this abufe ; and his excellent friend Robert Great- 
head, bifhop of Lincoln, wrote a pathetic letter to 
the regents in theology in the univerfity of Oxford 
on this fubjeft ; eameftly intreating them to lay 
the foundation of theological learning in the ftudy 
of the fcriptures, and to devote the morning-Jiours 
to leftures on the Old and New Teftaments", 
But all thefe remonftrances and exhortations had 
little or no effeft. 

The far greateft number, and the moft famous s«nten. 
of the fchool-divines of this period, were called 
Sententiaries ; bec^ufe they ftudied, read lectures, 
and wrote commentaries on that ancient fyftem of 
divinity called the fentences, written by Peter Lom- 

m 

\ 

t» A. Wood, Antiq. Oxon. 1. i. p. 53. ** W. ibid, p. 91, 91. 
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bard archbifhop of Paris *^ Some of the moft 
celebrated of thofe fententiaries. as John Duns 

1 

Scotus, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, &c. 
wrote voluminous fums or fyftems of divinity, 
confifting of an incredible number of queftions 
and anfwers, on a great variety of fubjefts**,. 
Many of the fchool-divines applied to the ftudy 
of letters with uncommon ardour ; not a few of 
them appear to hive been men of genius, pof- 
feffed of great fertility of invention, and of ftill 
greater fubtilty and acutenefs ; but want of true 
tafte, and a right direftion in their ftudies, ren^ 
dered both their genius and application in a great 
meafure ufelefs, if not pernicious. They indulged - 
themfelves in a bold, or rather prefumptuous freer 
dom of enquiry, into fubje£i:s which are beyon4 
the reach of human inveftigation ; which betrayed 
them into fo many errors, that all the fmgular, 
whimfical, and pernicious opinions, which have 
been propagated by modern freethinkers, are to 
be found in the writings of the fchool-divines qf 
this period. 

The fpirit of the fchool-diyinity, which now 
reigned in all the famous univei-fities of Europe, 
alfo took poffeffion of the pulpit, in this period, 
and a new method of preaching wa^ introduced, 
much more artificial than thofe methods of pub- 
lic inftruction which hpid been ufed in forrper 
times. ^ 



*J Cave, Hift. Liter, p. 667. Buls^pi Hifl. Univcrf. Parifien. t. 3. 
p. ^%lf , *4 ^^\'> Wift. Liter, p. 7117. 73a. 
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The clergy, before this period, chiefly ufed two Poftillat. 
ways of preaching. The firft of thofe was called 
fo/iillafing ; and thofe who ufed it were called 
pojiillators. This coniifted in explaining a large 
portion of fcripture, fentence after fentence, in 
the regular order in which the words lay, making 
ihort prafldcal refleftions on each fentence. In 
this age, when it was ufual to give every do£lor a 
name expreffive of his pecuKar excellence, car- 
dinal Hugo excelled fo much in this way of 
preaching, that he got the name of the authentic 
pq/iillator''^. This ancient method of public in* 
ftru6Hon is flill ufed in fome foreign churches, and 
in the church of Scotland, under the name of 
Jeduring. 

The other ancient way of preaching was called Declaring. 
declaring ; becaufe the preacher, without naming 
any particular text, declared what fubjed he de- 
figned to preach uponj beginning his fermon 
with words to this purpofe : " In my prefent fer- 
** mon, I defign, by the grace of God, to dif- 
*' courfe on fuch or fuch a fubjed, on the fear 
*^ of God, for example ; and on this fubjeflt, I 
*' defign to lay down fome true and certain con^ 
" clufions,'* &c. This laft way of preaching wa& 
mod Common and moft popular, and was not 
entirely laid afide for more than a century after this 
period *^. 

The new method of preaching, which was in* New me. 
troduced about the beginning of the thirteenth preachings 

<l A. Wood. Antiqi'Oxon. 1. 1. p. $%, 59. «^ Id. ibid. 
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century, differed from both thofe ancient methods 
in feveral refpefts. The preacher, at the begin- 
ning of his difcourfe, read 4 text out of fome 
book and chapter of the Old or New Teftament 
(which had lately been divided into chapters and 
verfes by cardinal Langton^^), as the theme or 
fubjeft of his fermon. This text he divided into 
feveral parts, by the help of that fubtile logic and 
divinity, which were then fo much in vogue ; and 
the greater dexterity he difcovered in fplitting his 
text into many parts, he was efteemed the greater 
divine and the better preacher. Having thus di- 
vided his text, he formed feveral heads of dif- 
courfe on each of thefe divifions j on which heads 
he defcanted, one after another, fubdividihg them 
into many particulars. This new and artificial 
, method of' preaching was greatly admired, and 

generally praftifed, by the younger clergy of thofe 
timest But it was no lefs warmly oppofed and 
condemned by fome of the moft learned men of 
this period, who reprefented jt to be^— a childifh 
playing upon words, — rdeftrudive of true elo- 
quence, — ^tedious and unaffedling to the hearers,—! 
and cramping the imagination of the preacher* 
Roger Bacon, in particular, fpeaks of it with 
gr^t contempt and averfion ; and afligns a very 
Angular reafon for its gaining ground in his time : 
** The greateft part of . our prelates (feys he), 
^* having but little knowledge in divinity, and 
ff having been little ufed to preaching in their 

^^ Hen. Knyghtop, apud Script, cof. 2430. 
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** youth, when they become bifhops, and are 
•' fometimes obliged to pteach, are under a ne- 
*' ceflity of begging and borrowing the fermons 
'^ of certain novices, who have invented a new 
'' way of preaching, by endlefs divifions and 
** quibblings ; in which there is neither fubli- 
^' mity of ftyle nor depth of wifdom, but much 
*^ childifh trifling and folly, unfuitable to the dig- 
^' nity of the pulpit. May God (adds the zealous 
** Bacon) banifli this conceited . and artificial way 
** of preaching out of his church; for it will 
*' never do any good, nor elevate the hearts of 
** the hearers to any thing that is great or excel- 
*' lent *^*' The oppofition to this new method of 
preaching continued through the whole of the 
fourteenth and part of the fifteenth century. Dr. 
Thomas Gafcoigne, chancellor of the univerfity of 
Oxford, tells us, that he preached a fermon in 
St. Martin's church, A.D. 1450, without a text, 
and without divifions, declaring fuch things as he 
thought would be ufeful to the people. Amongfl: 
other things, he told them, in vindication of this 
ancient mode of preaching, — " That Dr. Au- 
guftine had preached four hundred fermons to 
the clergy and the people, without reading a 
text at the beginning of his difcourfe ; and that 
^' the way of preaching by a text, . and by divi- 
** fions, was invented only about A. D. 1200, as 
f ^ appeared from the authors of the firft fermons 

f* R. BacoDi apud A. Wood, p. 59* 
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" of that kind*-." But this new method of 
preaching by a text and divifions, which met with 
fuch violent oppofition, and was introduced by fuch 
flow degrees, at length prevailed univerfally, and 
ftill prevails. 

The fupreme authority which Ariftotle obtained 
in the fchools of theology, as well as of philo- 
fophy, in the courfe of the thirteenth century, 
had confiderable influence on the ftate of learning, 
and even of religion, in this period. The name, 
and fome parts of the writings, of Ariflotle, were 
known in England, and other countries of Europe, 
long before this time. But it was not till about 
the middle of the thirteenth century that he ob» 
' tained that dictatorial authority among learned 
men, and in the moft famous feats of learning,, 
tbat he fo long maintained. About that time he 
began "to be called the philofopher^ by way ofemi* 
nence. " He is preferred (fays Bacon) before all 
*' other philofophers, in the opinion of all men 
*' of learning ; whatever he hath affirmed is re^ 
ceived by them as true and found philofophy ; 
and, in a word, he hath the fame authority in 
philofophy that the Apoflle Paul hath in di- 
vinity ^°.** To fuch an extravagant height was 
this veneration for Ariftotle carried before the 
middle of the fourteenth century, in fome of the 
jaioft famous univerfities, particularly in that of 
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Paris, that ftudeifts were obliged to take a folemn 
oath, to" defend the opinions of Ariftotle, of his 
commentator Averrois, and of his other ancient 
commentators ^\ 

Several caufes confpired about this time to exalt ^p'^ «^* 
Ariftotle to the fupreme dominion of the ideal 
world. Latin tranflations of different parts of his 
writings were publiflied, foon after the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, by Michael Scot, 
Aliired Englifli, William Fleming, and others; 
which made them better known, and more ge- 
nerally read, than they had formerly been ^\ His 
logics had long been ftudied and admired, which 
procured a favourable reception to his other works, 
efpecially from the fcholaflic divines, to . whofe 
tafte and genius they were admirably fuited. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, John Duns Scotus, and all the mofl 
famous fchoolmen who flouriflied in this period, 
-devoted much of their time and thoughts to the 
ftudy and illuftration of the works of Ariftotle j 
and that by the authority of thefe works they 
chiefly fupported their feveral fyftems and opi- 
nions ". The CQjirt of Rome had formerly dif- 
couraged the ftudy of Ariftotle's works, becaufe 
they had given rife to certain unprofitable ab- 
surdities, which difturbed the peace of the church, 
vdthout adding to the honours or riches of the 

31 Bulsei Hift. Univerf. PariHen. torn. 4. p. 1^5. 
3* Bacon, Opus Majus, p. 361 S7* Biographia Britannica, ift 
fdit. vol. X. p. 34.1; 
I J CaTC| Hift. X^iteraria, p. 695— 756, 
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clergy. Such, for example, w^re the errors of 
Amaury of Chartres, which were condemned by 
pope Innocent III. and by the council of Paris, 
A.D. 1209; the council at the fame time con- 
demning the metaphyfics of Ariftotle to the 
flames, — " becaufe they had not only given rife 
to the herefies of Amaury, by their fubtil- 
ties, but might give rife to other herefies not 
yet invented ^^". But the court of Rome hav- 
ing foon after difcovered, that the fame writingsf 
which hadferved.to give plaufible colours to idle 
unprofitable errors, might do the fame friendly 
office to more beneficial and lucrative abfurdities, 
changed its conduft, and recommended the ftudy 
of Ariftotle's works in the warmeft manner ^\ 
Perni- It muft be obvious, that this extravagant ve- 

kaniiug. neration for Ariftotle, and blind fubmiflion to his 
opinions, could not but obftrufl: the progrefs of 
real knowledge ; efpecially when it is confidered, 
that very few of his admirers, in this period, were 
capable of reading his works, in their original lan- 
guage, but became acquainted with them only in 
very faulty incorrefl: tranflations. We are affured 
by the illuftrious Roger Bacon, that there were 
not above four perfons among the Latins in his 
time who underftood Greek ; and we have good 
reafon to believe, that even Thomas Aquinas, the 
moft adtnired of all Ariftotle*s commentators, did 

34 Du Pin. Ecclef. Hi(^. Cent. xiii. chap. Z, Bruckeri Hift. 
Philofoph. edit. 1766. torn, 3. p. 6S9. 695. 8qz. 

35 Id. ibid. p. 705, 706. 
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not underftand that language ^^. The very tranf- 
lators of Ariftotle's works appear to have been a 
kind of impoftors. Bacon affirms, that Michael 
Scot borrowed all that he publiflied in his own 
name from one Andrew a Jew; " and as for . 
" William Fleming (fays he), every body at 
** Paris knows, that he doth not underftan4 the 
** Greek language, though he pretends to it ; and 
** therefore he tranflates every thing falfely, and 
** corrupts the learning of the Latins "." It is 
no wonder, therejfore, that the fame learned perfon 
declared, ** that the time and labour employed in 
** reading thefe wretched tranflations were loft; ' 
** and that if he could have got all the Latin 
*' tranflations of Ariftotle's works into his hands, 
** he would have thrown them all into the fire, 
*' as they were the great caufe of the increafe of 
^ ignorance and error -*.** 

The civil and canon, laws were ftudied in this Civil and 
period by many of the clergy, with uncommon *^*"*"^*^* 
ardour; becaufe the knowledge of thefe laws not 
only qualified them for the lucrative employment 
of advocates or pleaders^ but alfo procured them 
preferment in the church. ^' The civil and canoti 
** laws," fays a contemporary writer, " are in our 
** days fo exceedingly profitable, procuring both 
** riches and honours, that almoft the whole mul- 

" titude of fcholars apply to the ftudy of them ^^." 

• • • . 

i^ R. BacoDi Opus Majus, !• 3. ch. x. Bruckeri Hift, Philc^ph* 
torn. 3. p. 8o2. 804.. 

'-1 Biograph. firitan. xft edit. vol. i. p. 342. %^ Id. ibid. 

39 Rob. Uolcot, apud A. Wood, 1, 1. p. 160. 
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Several other authors of that period complain, that 
, young fcholars were fo impatient to engage in the 
ftudy of thofe laws, that they neglefted the ftudy 
of languages, philofophy, and divinity ^* To re* 
medy this abufe, Pope Innocent IV. direded a bull 
on this fubjeft to all the prelates of France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Spain, and Hungary, ia 
which he fays, " That his ears had been ftunned 
** with reports, that great multitudes of the clergy, 
** neglefting philofophy and theology, crowded to 
** hear lectures on fecular laws ; and, which was 
ftill more abominable, that biihops advanced 
none to benefices, dignities,*, and prebends, in 
*' the church, but fuch as were either advocates 
*** or profeffors of law. To put a flop (adds he) 
*' to this intolerable evil; 1 ftridly command, by 
^' this irrefralgable aonilitution, that no advocate^, 
*' or profefTor of laws, fhall enjoy any pre-emi- 
** nence on that account, or be advanced to any 
** ecclefiafticcil dignity, prebend, parfonage, or 
** benefice, unlefs he be competently fkilled in 
** Other fciences *'/* To this bull his holinefs 
added the following very remarkable claufe:— 
•* As in France, England, Scotland, Wales, 
** Spain, and Hungary, the caufes of the laity 
♦• are not determined by the Imperial laws, but 
by certain fecular cuftoms ; and as they might 
be; as well determined by the canons of the 
** mod holy fathers ; and as a mixture of thofe 

♦o M. Paris, Hift. Ang, an, i«54. i 

4' Bulxi Hift. Pacifien. torn. 3. p. 265. 
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** cuftoms \yith the canons doth moi'e hurt than 
** good; by the advice, and at the r^ueft of 
*' our brethren, and other religious men, we com* 
** mand, that in the forefaid kingdoms thofe fe- 
•* cular laws or cuftoms be no longer taught or 
" ftudied, provided the confent of their kingsand 
" princes can be obtained *^'' A modeft attempt 
of his holinefs to abolifti the municipal laws of all 
thofe countries, and fubftitute his own canon law in 
their room. 

Geometry, and other branches of mathematical Geometry, 
learning, were much .negleded in the period we 
are now examining, efpecially in the former part 
of that period. Of this the famous Roger Bacon 
frequently complains. " The negled of mathe- 
*' matics (fays he) for thefe thirty or forty years 
f * paft, hath done great harm to • learning among 
*' the Latins ^K^' This negleft was fo great (as 
he affures us), that very few ftudents proceeded 
further than to the fifth propofition of the firft 
book of Euclid's Elements ; and that there were 
not above five or fix perfons then alive, who had- 
made any confiderable progrefs in mathematical 
learning'*^. The truth is, that mathematical 
ftudies, in. thofe times, brought neither honour 
nor profit to thofe who engaged in them. On the 
contrary, thofe few who profecuted them with 
ardour and fuccefs, -were ftrongly fufpefted of 

4* Hvlaei Htft, Panfien. torn. 3. p, 165, ^ 

4i H. Bacon* Opus Majus, p« 57. 

4^ R^ Bacon, apud A. Wood, lib. 1. p. 12a. 
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holding a criminal cbrrcfpondence with infernal 
fpirits, and on that account were hated and perfe* 
cuted as magicians "^K 
Arithmc- Arithmetic is fo ufeful and neceffary in the com* 
mon affairs of life, as well as in all other arts and 
fciences, that the attention paid to it is generally 
proportioned to the neceffities of fociety, and the 
ftate of the other fciences. The Arabian nu- 
merals were known and ufed in Britain in this 
period, and the ufe of them contributed very 
much to improve and facilitate arithmetical ope- 
rations^^. Thefe operations are thus defcribed 
by Roger Bacon.: " It is neceffary that a theo- 
*' logian excel in the knowledge of numbers, and 
** underftand all arithmetical operations, viz. nu- 
*^ meration, addition, fubtraftion, mediation, mul- 
tiplication, divifion, extraflion of the roots, 
both integers and fradions. He muft not only 
** underftand vulgar ' fraftions, as halfis, thir^s^ 
^* fourths, fifths, &c. &c. but he muft atfo un* 
** derftand aftronomical fra£)ions, as minutes^ fe* 
*^ conds, thirds, fourths, fifths, &c. &c. becau& 
^^ in chronological calculations he . muft have re« 
^\ courfe to. the motion of the fun and » moon, in 
^* which fuch fraftions are of capital confident 
^* tion. He muft not only underftand the fiac» 
^^ tions of the Latins and Arabians, bui: alfo of 
^^ the Hebrews, who divide an hour into .one 

45 Delreo Difquifit* Magic* Naude Apologie pour let grandes 
Hommes foup^onner de Magic. 
4* Wallis*! Algebra, cfa. 4. p. 9— 14. 
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*^ tiiou&nd and eighty parts. Befides^ it is ne« 
^ ceflary for him to uoderftand the riedudioii c^ 
"^^ hdiQioDs of di£F(»ent kinds into thofe of one 
^ kind. For if k happens that among int^ers ^ 
^^ there are fra3»>ns of different kinds, as 4 9 V^ 
^79 &C. &c. he will not be able to manage 
**' thek numbers properly, unlefs he underftand 
^^ how to reduce thefe different fractions into one 
** kind of fraction, and fo into integers *^*' The 
above defcripdon, it is probable, contains a fyf* 
tern of the arithmetic of the thirteenth century^ 
*when Bacon flourifbed ; to which very many va-» 
luable additions have iince been made. John de 
Bafingftoke, archdeacon of Leicefler, who had 
ftudied feverat years at Athens, brought the nu- 
meral figures of the Greeks into England, and 
taught the ufe of them, in the former part of . 
this period^. Thefe figures may be feen, to-» 
gether with a defcription of the manner of ufing 
them, apud variantes le^Hones^ in Mat* Paris, 
edit* 1644* 

Greater attention was given to geography in the Geogrt*^ 
prefent than in the preceding period, both, by *'**^' 
princes and men of learning and curiofity. 
Lewis IX. king of Prance fent a friar named WU- 
liam into Tartary, A#D. 1253, to explore that 
and other countries ; of which ' he wrote a de- 
fcription. Pope Innocent IV. had about feven 
years before fent friar John de Plapo Car^ni into 

47 R. Bacon, Opus Ma]at» p. lsf« 

4S M. Paris, Hift. Ang. A. D. 115ft* t* SS9.* ^* '• 
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the fame countries ; who alfo wrote a defcrfptiott 
of Tartary, and of the manners and cuftoras of 
its inhabitants ^. From converfing with thofe 
and many other travellers, and from reading every 
thing that had been written on the fubjeft, the in-' 
defatigable friar Bacon compofed a defcription of all 
the countries- of Europe, Afia, and Africa, that 
were known in the thirteenth century ; and who- 
ever will give himfelf the trouble to perufe that 
defcription, will find it both more extenfiye and 
more correfl: than he could have imagined ^^ It 
appears that this extraordinary perfon had adorned 
* and illuftrated his defcription by a map in which 
the latitmie and longitude of places were afoer- 
tained by meridian and parallel lines, as in our 
prefent riiaps^'. But unfortunately this map is 
not to be found in any of the copies of our au- 
thor*s Optis Majus yet difcovered. It' is ftill more 
jrcmarkablei that Bacon laboured with great ear- 
neftneis to prove, that a much greater proportion 
of our terraqueous globe was dry land, and ha- 
bitable, efpedally in the fouthem hemifphere, than 
was commonly believed ; and that he endeavoured 
to prove this by the very fame arguments which 
determined Columbus, two centuries after, to go 
in queft of the new world ^*. 
Aiirono- The following defcription of the ftate of aftro- 
^^* nomy in England in the thirteenth* century, drawn 



49 R.Bacon, Opus Majus, p. 190, 191. ijj, 

5» Id. ib'id. p. i«o— 236. 5» Id. ibid. p. xS6. 

51 Id. ibid«p. ^84, 18 5, 
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bv the greateft aftronomer of that age and country j 
vrill be mote fatisfaftory than any thing that can 
be faid on that fubjed by a modem writer, 
♦* Aftronomy is the ftudy of the heavenly bodies ; 
by which their diriienfions, diftances^ motions, 
&c. are inveftigated. It is either fpeculative or 
♦* praflical. Speculative aftronomy afcertains the 
" number of the heavens and ftars, whofe di- 
** menfions can be comprehended by inftruments ; 
" and difcovers their figures, .magnitudes, alti- 
*' tudes, denfities, rifings, fettings, and motions,* 
•* together with all the varieties and degrees of 
** their eclipfes. It even condefcends to fpeculate 
" concerning the figure and dimenfions of this 
'*. earth which we inhabit, and of its larger di- ^ 
*^ viiions, which are called climates, and ihews 
" the diverfity of the horizons, and of days and' 
^ nights, in each of thefe climateis. By fpecu<« 
^^ lative aftronomy all thefe things, and many 
** others conneded with them, are determined. 
*^ Pra&ical aftronomy teaches us to difcover the 
^ places, afpefts, influences, and changes of the 
" ftars and planets, at any particular time. It 
^' attends alfo to thofe bodies which occafionally 
appear in the air, us comets and rainbows, in 
order to difcover their places, altitudes, mag- 
nitudes, figures, and many other things which 
^* it is neceftary to know. Thefe things are don^ 
^* by proper inftruments, by aftronpmical tables, 
** and by certain rules and canons invented for 
'* that purpofe. All thefe inveftigations are in^ 
•• tended to enable the aftronomer to pronounce a 

O 2 ^ " judgment 
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jwigment oji what things can be done by the 
power of philofophy, not only on matter, but 
on ^l beinga cofine^ed with matter, aiaid guided 
by the influences of the heavenly bodies : as 
*' alfo, to pronounce a judgment on future 
^ events, as well as on thofe that are paft and 
^ prefent ; and to advance wonderful works, for 
*^ promoting the profperity, and preventing the 
*^ mifery, of mankind, in the moil beneficent and 
*• illuftrious manner ^^** To tiie above defcrip- 
tlon.a developement or elucidation of its feveral 
^arts, of no lefs than two hundiied folio pages^ is 
fiibjoined* 
Aftroiogy. The learned reader will percave, that what is 
called pradical qjirononiy in the above defcrip- 
tion, is no other than judicial aftrology ; which 
was more highly admired, and more ardently cul- 
tivated, in the middle ages, than any other part 
of learning. In this vain fallacious fcience fiiar 
Bacon was a great adept, and fo great a believer, 
that he imputed all the wars and other calamities, 
which afflided England, Spain, Italy^ and other 
countries, A.D. 1264, to the negled; of aflxo« 
logy. ^^ O how happy had it been for the church 
/^ of God, and bow many mifchiefs would it have 
" prevented, if the afpedls and qualities of the 
*' heavenly bodies had been predided by learned 
•* men, and known to the princes and prelates of 
*' thofe times ! There would not then have beeii 
^* fo great a flaughter of Chriftians, lipr would fo 

53 R. Bacon, Opus Majus^ p. 65. 
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** many itrifcrable fouls hiv# been fent to hell '*. 
JBut it fhould be remembered, that this was the 
foible of the age rather thto of the man; and 
that though aftrology was fallacious, the ftudy of 
k contributed not a little' te> preferre and improve 
aftronomy. 

Aftronomical inftruments, particularly the qfta- Mathtmt* 
drant, the aftrolabe, and fpecula, or fpying-glaffes, ftromenti^ 
are frequently mentioned by the writers of this 
period. The quadrant is well known, and in daily 
nfe. The conftruftion and Various ufes of the* 
aftrolab« are fully defcribed by the famous poet 
Geoffrey Chaucer^ in a treatife compofed A. D. 
1 39 1 ". The conftrudion of the fjpecula or 
fpying-glaflfes ufed by the aftronomers of this 
period is not fo well known. There is hbwever 
fofficient evidence, that they were applied to the 
fame purpofes, and anfwer^d the fame ends, with 
our telefcopes, which are thought to be of much 
later invention, "• Specula, or fpying-glaffes 
*^ (fays Roger Bacon), may be ere£ked on a rifing 
ground, oppofite to cities or armies, in ftich a 
manner* that all things done by the enemy may 
*' be difcovered; and this may be done at any 
*« diftance we pleafe. For, according to the laws 
•' of optics, an objeft may be viewed through as 
many glaffes as we think fit, if they are pro- 
perly placed ; and they may be placed, fome ^ 
^' nearer and fome more ri^mote, fo that the 

54 R. Bacon, Opus Majus, p. 143. 

ss See Cbaucefs V^Toiks, edit. 1721. p. 439-^451* 
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" obj/eQ; may be feen at aay diftailce we defire.— 
^' Spyiag-glaifes snay be fo formed, and fo placed, 
" that we fhall be able to read. the fmalleft letters 
^^ at an mcredible diftance, to number even the 
^^ duft and fands, and to make the fun, mooti, 
*' and ftars, to defcend, or at leaft feem to de^ 
" fcend, frwn heaven ^\" From thefe paffages, 
to which feveral others might be added, it ap- 
pears to be undeniable, that this learned friar was 
in poiTeifion of an inftrument of fimilar ufe and 
conftrudion with our telefcope, though not, per. 
haps, fo neat and portable ^\ 
Optics. The fcience of optics was not known or taught 

in England till about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. We learn from the bell authority, that 
no lectures ha^ been read on that fubjeft, at 
Paris, or at any other place among the Latins, 
except twice at Oxford, before A. D. 1267; and 
that there were only three perfons then in England 
who had made any confidprable proiEiciency in 
that fcience ^\ Friar Bacon was one of thofe 
three ; and that he had made great proficiency in 
it, we have the cleareft evidence ftill' remain- 
ing, in his admirable treatife {De Scientia Per* 
fpedlivd) of the fcience of perfpeftive ^*. Iii this 
treatife he hath explained at great length, and 
with wonderful perfpicuity, the theories of re- 
flefted vifion or catoptrics, and of refraded vifion 

5* R, Bacon, Opus Majus, p. 357. 
Si sit Plot's Hiftory of Oxfordfhire, p. ai5« 
5* A. Wood, Hift. Oxon. I. i. p, jai. 
If Vide Opus Maju?, p. ^56—358. 
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or dioptrics, as well as of direfl: vifion or optics ; 
and from thefe theories he hath deduced many 
ufeful inventions; and, amongft others, that of 
reading-glaffes, which are thus plainly defcribed: 
*' If a man view letters, or other fmall objeds, 
through the medium of a cryftal or glafs, 
which is the leffer portion of a fphere, whofe 
convexity is towards the eye, he will fee the 
^^ letters much better, and they will appear to 
him larger. This inftrument is ufeful to old 
men, and to thofe who are weak-fighted, becaufe 
^* by it they may fee the fmalleft letters of fuffi- 
** cient magnitude*^." By his Ml in catop- 
trics, he rivalled Archimedes in the conftruding of 
buming-glaffes. " I have caufed many buming- 
f^ glaffes (fays he) to be made, in which, as 
^^ in a mirror, the gopdnefs of nature may b? 
^^ ^tlifplayed. Nor are they to be accounted too 
^* expenfive, when we confider the wonderful and 
^^ ufeful things they can perform. The firft I 
^* got made coft me fixty pounds of Parifian mo- 
** ney, equal to about twenty pounds fterling: 
*' but afterwards I got a better one made for ten 
^"^ Parifian pounds, or five marks fterling; and 
** fmce I have become more expert, I have dif- 
*' covered that better ones may be made for two 
** marks, nay for twenty flullings, or even cheapen 
** But in tlds great attention and dexterity are 
*' required*'.*' In a word, there is the cleareft 
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evidence m ,f he works <^ this wonderful man, that 
he wa8 acquainted with the conftru£tion of ail the 
cBfierent kinds of inftmnients for viewing objefts to^ 
advantage, which have been fo much admhred a& 
modem inventions '\ 
Mcchi^ The ftudy of mechanics as a fdence was Intro- 

duced into England about the fame tkne with the 
ftudy of optics, and probably by the &me per* 
fons. This much at leaft is certain, that friar 
Bacon had acquired fo extenfive a knowledge of 
the mechanical powers, and their various combi- 
nations, and had thereby performed fo many fiir-' 
prifmg things, that he was fufpeded of being a 
magician. To remove that fufpidon, he wwte 
his famous epiftle, concerning the fecret openu 
tions of art and nature, and the nulQty of magic ^K 
In that epiftle he reprobates the ufe of magical 
characters, verfes, incarnations, invocation of fpX'- 
rits, and various other tricks, as criminal imppfi- 
tions on the credulity of max^nd ; and affirms 
that more wonderful works may be peribrmedi by 
the combined powers c^ art aad nature^ than ever 
were pretended to be performed by the power of 
magic ^^ I will now (fays he) mentioix fomeof 
^ the wonderful works ^ art and mturey. in 
^^ which there is nothing of magfty and which 
<^ magic could not perform^ InftnmieBts may 
*^ be made^ by which die lai^eft ifa^, with only 

•» Vide Ola Borrick, De Orta et ProgreflTu Chemic^ apud Manget^ 
Bibliotkec. Chemio. torn. i. p»3»« Ibid. pk6ao. 
^i Mangct, BiliUoth#€aClie«i€as ton. t« p, 6f^6a(« 

^ one 
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^ one man gmcfing them, tdll be (tarried viniih 
** greater Telocity than if they were full of failor^ 
** -—Chariots may be conftrufl:ed that will move 
** with incredible rapidity, without the help of 
^ animals ; — ^mftnmients of flymg may be formed^ 
** in which a irian fitting at his eafe, and ineditat- 
** ing on any fubjed, may beat the air with hid 
^* artificial wings, after the manner of birds ; — a 
^ fmall inftrument may be made to raife or depreft 
^* the greatcft weights:— an inftrument may be 
♦^ fabricated, by which one man may dwiw a thou- 
^ fand men to him by force, and againft thdr 
^^ wills ; — as alfo machined which wiH enable mea 
^ to walk at the bottom of feas or rivers without 
** danger :-— That all thofe inftrumenis ane made 
** in our times, is moft certain, and I have feea 
^ them all, but that for ftying, which I have never 
^ feen, though I am well acquainted with the wife 
** man who invented it **.** 

Another fcience which was introduced into Eng- chymiify. 
bnd in the courfe of the thirteenth century^ was 
cbydiuftry, or, m<^e properly alchymy; for it 
piaunly appears from their writings, that the great 
objed which the chymifts of this period had ia 
view was to obtain thefe two things t«-i. An 
univerfal medidne for the cure pf all difeafes, and 
for prolonging life beyoxul its ufual limits ;*«*'2. 
The ph-lofc^er's ftoae, the powder of projedion, 
or grand elixir, for tranfmuting bafer metals into. 

^4 Mai>s;er| Bibliotheea Chemicai tooK i; p' 6f 9. 

gold 
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gaM and filver*^ That both tbefe things were 
attainable, they feem to have been fiiliy perfiiaded ; 
and as they are evidently very defirable, they were 
xnoft ardent and indefatigable in their efforts to^ 
obtain them ; and to this muft be afcribed the 
rapid progrefs of chymiftry, and the prodigious 
number of chymifts who flourifhed in this period. 
4 The famous friar Bacon, who was one of the moft 

active and intelligent, as well as one of the moft 
honeft and communicative, of thofe ancient chymiftsj 
fpeaks with great confidence of the reality of a 
medicine which would anfwer both the purpofes of 
prolonging life and tranfmuting metals : " That 
medicine (fays he) which could remove alt the 
impurities of bafer metals, and change them 
into the fineft gold and filver, could alfo remove 
*' all the corruptions of the human body, to fuch a 
** degree, that life might be prolonged through 
^' many ages **.'* The two greateft princes who 
filled the throne of England in this period, Ed- 
ward h and Edward IIL were great believers in 
the art of alchymy, and courted or prefied the 
mofi famous alchymifts into their fervice. The 
celebrated Raymond *Lully camife into England on 
the preffing invitation-of Edward I. and is faid to 
, have fumifhedthat prince with a very great quan* 
tity of gold for defraying the expence of an in- 
' tended expedition into the Holy Land ^^ Of this 
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♦? vide Mjinget, Blbliotheca Chemic. 
** I^acon, Opus Majus, p. 471. 
' ^ Ola Bonkk, apud Mange% toin« i. p. 4f • 
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]fi& circuiofUnce LuUy himfelf is fileat ; thougli 
he mentions feveral of his tranfadHons in England^ 
particularly the following very remarkable one: 
** You faw, O king ! in thy fecret chamber of . 
** St. KLatharine, in the tower of London, that 
wonderful projection which I made in thy pre^ 
fence on cryftal, which I changed into a mafe 
** of the pureft . adamant (diamond), more prcr 
** dous than that which is natural, of which thou 
•* caufedft to be made fome little pillars for the 
" tabernacle of God ".'* The following curious 
proclamation was publilhed by Edward IIL A. D» 
1329, which is a fufEcient evidence of his belief 
in the art of alchymy :— " Know all men, that we 
** have been affured, that John Rows and Mn 
*• William de Dalby know how to make filver by 
*^ the art of alchymy ; that they have made it m ^ 

** former times, and ftill continue to make it; 
^^ and confidering that thefe men, by their artj^ 
' ** and by mak|ing that precious metal, may be 
*' profitable to us, and to our Idpgdom, we have 
** commanded our well-beloved Thomas Gary tor 
** apprehend the forefaid John and Wiliiamy 
** wherever they can be found, within liberties 
** or without, and' bring them to us, together with 
** all the inftruments of their art, under fafe and 
" fure cuftody '\'* 

It is more than probable, that thefe two great Alchymy. 
princes, and the other believers in alchymy, were 

^ Ota Borrick, a pud Msnget, tom« i. p. iS. 
^ Rymert Fadtn, torn. 4. p. 3S4. 
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decwed^ and in the end di&ppointed. But it 
cannot be denied, that fome of the alchymifts of 
the thirteenth centuiy, as Albert the Great, Ray- 
mond LuUy, and friar Bacon, were men of great 
lagacity as well as induftry ; and that, when they 
were engaged in the ardent purfuit of the grand 
•elixir and univerfal medicine, they made many 
ufeful and curious difcoveries, which \;i^ould have 
excited the admiration of a more enlightened age. 
This is acknowledged by the moft capable judges : 
*^ To fpeak my mind (fays Boerhaave) freely, I 
** have not met with any writers on natural phila- 
•* fophy, who treat of the nature of bodies fo pro- 
*' foundly, and explain the manner of changing 
•^ them fo clearly, as thofe called alchymijls. To 
be convinced of this, read carefully their genuine 
writings \ for inftance, the piece of Raymond 
^ Lully, which he entitles Experiments ; you will 
I* find him, with the utmoft cleamefs and fixnpH* 
** city, relating experiments which explain the 
^ nature and adions of animals, vegetables, an(i 
^ foflils ; after this you will hardly be able to name 
** any author wherein phyfical things are treated of 
** to fo much advantage '^*' 
pifcorery It will be fufficient to mention one, out of many 
powUerl ^f ^^^ difcoveries. Nothing can be more certain 
than that friar Bacon had difcovered the compo-i^ 
fition of gunpowder, and the terrible efFefts it was 
capable of producing, both which he hath de- 
fcribed in feveral parts of his works, though thefe, 

70 Boerhaave^s Chymiftry, vol. y. p. »oo« 
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things are generally fuppofed to have been firft ^• 
Covered almoft a century after his death. In one 
place, he fays, — ^^ Sounds like thunder, and cor* 
•* rufcations, may be made in the air, and even 
with greater horror than thofe which are made 
by nature. For a little matter, properly pre- 
** pared, about the bignefs of a man^s thumb, 
*^ makes a horrible noife, and produces a dreadful 
" corrufcation ; and by this a city or an army may 
*• be deflxoyed in feveral different ways ^'.** In the 
laft chapter of the fame treatife, concerning the 
fecret operations of art and nature, he difcovers 
the ingredients of which this terrible thundering 
compoiition is made ; '* By faltpetre, fulphur, and 
** the powder of wood-coal, you may make this 
•• thunder and corrufcation, if you underftand the 
" art of compounding them '*.'* It is true, that 
in the original, the letters which compofe the 
words carbonum pulvere (powder of wood-coal) are 
not placed in their proper order. But this is evi- ^ 
dently done to prevent the art of making this dan - 
gerous compofition from being commonly known 
and pradtifed, becaufe he knew that it might be 
employed to very pernicious purpofes. 

Medicine was considerably improved in the Medtcina 
period we are now examining, which feems to have ^ 

been owing to the following caufes. Much greater 
attention was givei) tor the education of phyiicians 

7t R. Bacon de Secfttis Operihos Artls et Natnr^y apud Manget, 

7* 1(1. ibid. p. 114.. Biographia Britan. trt. Bacon* Freind*s Hif- 
tmy of PbyfiCy iroh au Append. N^ 5, 

than 
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tlian formerly, and finder rules prefcribed for 
regulating the time and manner of their ftudies* 
By the laws of the famous medical fchool of Saler- 
num, made A.D. 1237, and afterwards adopted 
in other feats of learning, the fcholars were ob- 
Kged to fpend three years in the ftudy of philo- 
fophy, and five years in the ftudy of medicine,' 
and then to be ftriSly examined by two doSors of 
phyfic, before they could receive a licence to 
praftife^^ The diftindion between phyficians, 
furgeons, and apothecaries, was now well under- 
ftood and much regarded ; which could not but 
contribute to render them all more expert and 
Ikilful in their profeffions ^\ The works of the 
moft famous Arabian phyficians were now tranflateJ 
into Latin, and read with great-avidity ; by which 
the knowledge which thefe phyficians had derived 
from the Greeks, as well as the difcoveries they 
had made themfelves, came to be more generally 
known '^ And finally, the introduflion of chy- 
miftry muft have contributed to the improvement 
of medicine, by fumifliing phyficians with tinc- 
tures, elixirs, and other chymical preparations, 
unknown to their predeceflbrs ^*. 
TPIicciergy ^Thg clergy ftill continued to teach and praftife, 
ana fome ' medicine ; and the greateft number of phyficians 
Uty^ were of that order in this period ^^ But fome of 

73 Bulaei Hift. Univen Parif. torn. 3. p. 158. 

74 Rymeri Foed. t. 5. p. 426. 

75 Dr. Freind's Hidory of Phy{i% v. a. p. 431. 

7^ Id« ibid. p. 250* 7? Anoal. Dunftap, p. 467. 

the 
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the laity now began to make a figufe in this pro-? 
feflion, and a few df them even commenced authors. 
Gilbert Engliih, who flouriihed in the thirteenth* Gilbert 
century, is the moft ancient medical writer of ^"s!*^- 
England whofe works have been printed. His 
learning and (kill in medicine are greatly extolled 
by Leland and biihop Bale ; but Dr. Freind, who 
was a- much better judge in matters of this kind, 
is more moderate in his commendations, and con4 
tents himfelf with faying, — ^^ That he wrote as 
^* well as any of his contemporaries in other 
*' nations ; and did no more than they did^ if he 
^ took the bulk of what he compiled from the 
♦* writing of the Arabians '%** 

John de Gaddefden was the next medical writer johnG^jl- 
of England whofe works hav^ been preferved and •**^^*'*"* 
printed. He flourilhed in the fourteenth century, 
and was educated in Merton college, Oxford ^'. 
Having acquired (fays Leland) a thorough 
knowledge of philofophy, he applied with great 
" ardour to the ftudy of medicine, in which: he 
** made fo great proficiency, that he was juftly 
^* efteemed the great luminary of his age. He 
** wrote a large and learned woik on medicine, td 
** which, on account of its excellence, the illuftrious 
^' title of the Medical Rofe was given '*°." Our 
author's Medical Rofe is a very curious work, con- 
taining a comprehenfive fyftem of medicine as it 
was pradifed in England in the fourteenth cen- 

I 

7> Bale, cefit« %, p« %$fi^ Preind, vol.«. p* s68. Leland, p. 35s. 
79 A* Wood, lib. ft. p. S7. *o Lciaad, p. %%i* - 
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ttiryC in treating of each difeafe^ he givts, ift. 
The etjmology of its name, and a general deferip- 
tion of itt nature ; idly. The fymptoms ; 3dly, 
The prdgnoftics ; 4thly, The method of oore \ 
From this iaft part, which abounds in receipts, it 
plainly itppears that the phyfidans of this period 
were not iparing of their drugs, and that d^ pre^ 
Icr^oQs were very complicated*^* It miift aifo 
Ibe coofefled, that the methods of cure recom* 
Kiended by our atdior are fome of them very 
wbin^cal, and oth^s fuperftitious. What <^ui be 
more whimikal than the following treatment of a 
patient m the fmall^x, immediately after the 
eruption? '^ After this, caufe the wfaok body of 
•^ your patient to be trraf^ped in red feariet doth, 
^^ or in any other red cloth, and command every . 
^^ thing about the bed to be made'iwd* Tlus^ail 
^ excellent cure« It was in this manner I treated 
^ the fon of the noble king of England, wheft he 
^ had the fmall-pox; and I cured him, wathout 
♦' leaving any marks ^^'^ The padent whom he 
treated in this manner muft have been either £d« 
wsird IlL or his brother prince John of Elthanu 
Can any thing be more fuperftitious than the 
following method of attempting to cure the «{»<• 
lepfy, which appears to have been recommended 
by all the moil famous phyfidians of thofetimei^ 
as well as by our author ? ^ Becaufe there are many 
^^ children and others affii&ed widi the epilepfy 

s< Vide Rof. Ang, paffimt edit. 1491. *a Id. ibid* 

•^ Id* p.ji. 
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** who ' canned take medicines, let the foUoMwng 
** experiment be tried, .which is recommended by . 
** Conftantine, Walter, Bernard, iGilbert, and 
*' others, which I have found to be effedual, 
*^ whether the patient was a demoniac, a lunatic, 
or an iepileptic. When the patient and his 
parents have fiifted three days, let them con- 
dud him to a church. If he be of a proper 
•* age, and in his right fenfes, let him confefs. 
*' Then let him hear mafs on Friday, during the 
•* faft of quatuor tempdrum^ and alfo on Saturday* 
^ On Sunday, let a good and religious prieft read 
^ over the head of the patient, in the church, the 
^^ gofpel which is read in September, in th^ time 
** of vintage, after the feaft of the Holy Grofs* 
•* After this let the prieft write the fame gofpel ^ 

•* devoutly, and let the patient wear it about hid 
«* neck, and he fhall be cured. The gofpel is, 
«* -—This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
•< failing *♦." The truth is, that though John de 
Gaddefden was at the head of his profeffion, con* 
fuked by the greateft princes, and celebrated by 
the greateft poets of his age^ he appears to have 
been little better than an artfiil, jnterefted quack, 
of fome reading, and fumiflied with a prodigious 
number of receipts, which he had collefted from 
all hands, and applied often more tp his own ad- 
vantage than to that of his patients '^ But it ought^ 
to be remembered, that the empirical fuperftitioug 
praftices of our author and his <X)ntemporarieaf 

«4 Vide Rof. Aog. tdit. 1491. p. 78. •' Chaucer, p. 4. col. «. 

Vol. Vin. P were 
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Vrcre i^ a great tneafure owing to the general ig- 
norance, credulity, and fuperflitioa of the times in 
which thej flouriihedi 

t^h ^^ ^^^ ^"**® caufes we muft impute the high 

reputation of the royal touch, at this time, for the 
<:ure of the fcrophula, of i;i^ic& archbifhop Brad- 
wardine, A. D. 1349, wrote in thefe ftrong terms : 
" Whoever thou art, O Chriftian! who denied 
** miracles, come and fee -with thine own eyess 
^^ come into England into the prefence of the king, 
^^ and bring with thee any Chriitianafili£ted with tfae 
^' king^s-evil ; and though it be very ugly, deq>, 
'^ and inveterate, he will cure him in the name oi 
*' Jefus Chrift, by prayer, benedidion, the fign 
** of the crofs, and the impofition of hands '^" 

l«ir^ry. It feems to be impofiible to give a better 

account, in fewer words, of the ftate of furgery in? 

this period, than that which is contained in the 

. following paffage of a fyftem of furgery, compofed 

by Guido de Cauliaco, A. I). 1363 : **The prac« 

f * titioners in furgery are divided into five feflts.— 

"*' The firft follow Roger and Roland, and the 

*• four matters^ and apply pultices, to all wounds 

** and abfcefles^ — ^the fecoiid follow' Brunus and 

•* Theodoric, an4 in the fame cafes ufe wine only ; 

<' — ^the third follow Saliceto and Lanfranc, and treat 

** wounds with ointments and foft plafters ;?— the 

*' fourth are chiefly Germans, who attend the 

. ** armies, and promifcuoufly ufe charms, potions, 

** oil, and wool;— the fifth are old women and 

<^ Biadwaniine de Caufa Dei, 1. i. ch. i, p. 39. 

*^ ignorant 



^^ ignorant people, who have recourfe to the fainO 
*' in all cafes ®\" John Arden, who removed 
from Newark to London in the time -of the^great 
plague, A. D. 1 349, was the mod famous furgeon 
tod writer on furgery who flourifhed in England in 
this period ". 
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SECTION n. 

Hiftory of the mofi learned men wba Jlourified m 

Britainj from A. D. xaiS, to A. D« i399. 

* ■ . 

][T hath been already obfenred) and muft always 

be remembered, that *^ the laws of genend 

hiftory, and the limits of this woik, will admit . 

only of a very brief account of a few who were 

* moft eminent fdr their learning in every 

*« period/." 

Robat Grottthead or Greatheact, the very Robert 
learned and famous bifliop of Lincoln, was born ^ad!^* 
at Stow in Lincobiflure, or (according to others) 
at Stradbrook in Suffolk, in the latter part of the 
twelfth century *. His parents were fo poor that, 
when a boy, he was reduced to do the meaneft 
offices, and even to beg his bread ; till the mayoi^ 
of Lincohi, ftruck with his appearance, and the 
quicknefs of his anfwers to certain queiUons, took 

*^ GuMo de Cnuliaco, apod Freind, yol. s. p. 310: 

•■ Id. ibid, p. 313. » Vol. 6. p. its. 

* Anglta Sacrty torn* *> p. 3«S. Tanner, B.Uidtliec. Britan. 
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him mto his faunily, and put him td fchool'. 
Here his ardent love of learning, and admirable 
capacity for acquiring it^ foon appear^, and pro* 
cured him many patrons, by whofe affiftance he 
Viftis enabled to profecute his ftodies, firft at Cam* 
bridge, afterwards at Oxford, and at laft at PSuris \ 
' In thefe three famous feats of learning, he fpent 
many years in the moil indefatigable purfuit of 
knowledge, and became one of the bed and moft 
univerial fcholars of the age^ He was a great 
mafter, not only of the French and Latin, bat 
alfo of the Greek and Hebrew languages, which 
was a very rare accomplifhment in thofe times* 
We are aflured by Roger Bacon, who was inti* 
mately acquainted with him, that he fpent much 
of \m time for almoft forty • years, ia the ftudy of 
geometry, aftronomy, optics, and other branches 
of mathematical learning, in all which he very 
much excelled '. Theology was his fiivourito 
ftudy, in which he read ledturei at Oxford, with 
great applaufe ^ In the mean time» he obtained 
feveral preferments in the church, and was at 
length elefted and confecrated bifliop of Lincoln^ 
A. D. T235^ In this ftation he foon became 
very famous by the purity of his manners, the 
popularity of his preaching, the rigour of his dif- 
cipline, and the boldnefs with which he rqxroved 

3 Ahg. Sacra, p. 31.8, ^99. 

^\A, p. 330. Tanner, Bibliorhec. Bfitan. p. 345, 346. A. Wood, 
Hift. Oxon* I. J. p. 8t. 
' R. Bacon. apu4 A* Wood, Hift. Oxon. 1, i. p, ga, 
* Id. ibidtf f Tanner, p. 346. M. Pan's, ann. 1135. p. afo. 
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ihe vices and oppof(^ the arbidrary nmdates, of the 

court of Rome ; of this hifl it may be propei^ ttf 

give one example. Pope InnoceAt IV. had 

granted to one of his own nephews pamed Frede* 

lick, who was but a child, a provifion to the firft 

canon's place in the church of Lincoln that ilK^pld 

become vacant ; and fent a bull to the archbifhop 

of Canterbury, and Innocent, then papal legate in 

England, commanding them to fee the provifion 

made effeftualj which they tranfmitted to the 

bifhop of Lincoln, But that brave and virtuous . 

prelate boldly refufed to obey this unreafonable 

mandate, and fent an anfwer to the papal bull, 

containmg the following fevere reproaches againfl: 

his hoKnefs, for abufing his power : *^ If we ex- 

** cept the fins of Lucifer and Antichrift, there 

** neither is nor can be a greater crime, nor any 

thing more contrary to the doftrine of the 

gofpel, or more odious and abominable in the 

fight of Jefus Chrift; than to ruin and deftroy 

** the fouls of men, by depriving them of the 

** fpiritual aid and miniftry of their pafl:ors. This 

^ crime is committed by thofe who command the 

** benefices intended for the fupport of able paftors, 

^* to be befl:owed on thofe who are incapable of 

perform^g the duties of the jwAoral office. It 

is impoffible therefore that the holy apoftolic 

fee, which received its authority from th^ Lord 

^ Jefus Chrift, for edification, and not for defl:ruc- 

^ tion,' can be guilty of fuch a crime, or any thing 

** approaching to fuch a crime, fo hateful to God, 

** and fo hurtful to men. For this would be a 

P 3 ^' moft 
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^ moft masifieft corruption and abufe of its autho- 
^^ zity, which would forfeit all its glory, and 
«* plunge it into the pains of hell \" Upon hear- 
ing this letter, his holinefs became frantic with 
rage, poured forth a torrent of abufe againft the 
good bifliop, and threatened to make him an obje£t 
of terror and aftonifhment to the whole worlds 
*^ How dare (faid he) this old, deaf, doating fool, 
difobey my commands ? Is not his mailer the 
king of England my fubje£l, or rather my 
*^ Have? Cannot he caft him into prifon, and 
^^ crufh him in a moment ?" But the cardinals 
by degrees brought the pope to think more calmly^ 
and to take no notice of this letter. '^ Let us not 
(faid they) raife a tumult in the church, without 
necefCty^ and precipitate that revolt and fepara^ 
^* tion from us, which we know muft one day take 
** place '•" Remarkable words, when we reflefl: 
when and by whom they were fpoken ! 

Biihop Grouthead did not long furvive this noble 
ftand againft the grofs corruptions and tyranny of 
the church of Rome : for he fell fick at his caftle 
of Bugden that fame year } and when he became 
fenfible that his death was drawing near, he called 
his clergy into his apartment, and made a long 
difcourfe to them, to prove that the reigning pope 
Innocent IV. was, antichrift. With this exertion 
his ftrength and fpirits were fo much exhaufted, that 
he expired foon after, Oftober 9,* A. D. 1253 ***• 
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A contemporary hiftorian, who was perfeftly well 
acquainted with him^ hath drawn his charafter in 
the following manner : " He was a free and bold 
** reprimander of the pope and the king,-^— an ad- 
** moniiher of the prelates, — ^a correftor of the 
" monks,-«-an inftruftor of the clergy,— a fup- 
^ porter of the ftudious, — ^a cenfurer of the in- 
^* continent,-— a fcotirge and terror to the court of 
** Rome,— -a diligent fearcher of the fcriptuf es,— 
"•* and a frequent preacher to the people. At his 
•* table he v^ hofpitaUe, polite, and cheerful* 
** In the church he was contrite, devout, and fo- 
" lemn j and in performing all the duties of his 
** office, he was venerable, aflave, and indefati- 
" gable".*' The illuftrious Roger B^con, who 
was moft capable, and had the beft opportunities 
of forming a true judgment of the' extent of his 
learning, by perufing his works, and by frequently / 
converfing with him, hath given this honourable 
ieftimony in his favour : " Robert Grouthead bi- 
** (hop of Lincoln, and his friend friar Adam de 
** Maiffco, are the two moft learned men in the 
** world, and excel all the reft of mankind both in 
** divine and human Imowledge '\'' 

Th» moft excellent and I^med prelate was a - 
Tery voluminous writer, and compofed 2^ prodi- 
gious number of treatifes on a great variety :of 
flibjeds, jn phiMbphy and &yaoatw^ a catidogue 

^ R. Bicon^ ftpifd AngU Sacr. tom» t. Db 144. 
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of which may be feea in the works quoted be* 
low'^ 
J®g" Though Roger Bacon was too modeft to except 

himfelf when he gave the above character for fu* 
periority in learning to his patron Robert Grout- 
head, and his friend Adam de Marifco, it is very 
certain, that he was fuperior to them tjoth, and to 
all his contemporaries, in genius, ind\iftry, and 
. erudition. This extraordinary man was .bom neajr 
Ilchefter, A. D, 1214, and at a proper age was 
fent to Oxford, where he profecuted his ftudies 
with fo much ardour and fuccefs, tha,t he gained 
the friendflup and patronage of the . greateft 
men in that univerfity '\ Having fpent fome 

J'^ears at Oxford in the ftudyof the languages^ 
ogic, and other branches of philofophy, he re- 
moved, according to the cuftom of thofe times, 
to Paris, where he foon became famous for his 
uncommon proficiency in all the fdences "^ 
Though he was mucL admired and careffed at 
that imiverfity, where* njany of the j mbil ing^ 
nious men in Europe thei\^ f efided, .. he returned 
into his native couiiLtry A.D.j 1^:49,. ^ing tbea 
about twenty-iiK- years of ^er.'%:r,4^s 4;he lave ei 
learning to?, his rulipgrgaflfo^. ije^ ffpOod ,a^l9x. 






*^ 'R.Bifcoii, apii^'Angl.'Sacf.itbai. z. p^ii-J.. Baleiis dc Script. 

intin. torn. s. p. i. 

*5 A. W«od. Antiq. Oxon. 1. ;[. p. ^i^. . j t» 
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ford, and entered into the Francifcan ordei* of 
monks in that city, that he might profecute his 
ftudies ih tr2UK][uillity and with advantage. 

Our Bacon foon abandoned the beaten track Manoer m 
which was purfued by the fcholars of that period, tu^M^ 
who fpent their time in the ftudy of very faulty 
tranilations of the worksi of Ariflotle, and in 
reading commentaries on thofe works which had 
beea written by men who did not well underftsmd 
the original language. That' he might not mif- 
fpeijd his time in the lame manner, he made him- 
felf a perfed mailer of the Greek tongue. Not 
contenited with this, he applied direftly to the 
ftudy of nature, and engaged in a courfe of la- 
borious, cxpenfive, and well-condufted experi- 
ments, as the only means of arriving at cfirtainty 
and of making ufeful difcoveries '^ By tlji^ ge- 
nerofity of his friends and patrons he was enabled 
to expend on thofe experiments, in twenty y^ai^, 
no lefs a furn than two thoufand pouncjsa^, equ^I 
in weight of filver to fix thoufand pounds, aiid 
in efficacy to thirty thoufand pounds, of ou^ mo- 
ney at prefent '\ This was Indeed a gircat, fum j 
but no money was ever better epiployed: {(^ in 
the courfe of thofe experiments he made a greater 
number of ufeful and furprifyig difcoverie? in geor- 
metry, aftronomy, phyfics, optics, mechaiiics, and 
<;hymiftry, than ever We xnade by.one man in 
an equal fpace of time. \ / ', 



17 Bacon I Opud Maju'sy p. 445, &c. 
^> A. Wood^ Hift. Oxon. Ij 1, p-.ij^ 
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flit fu^^ Bat the world vas long dq^rived of the ad» 
»g^ vantage, and Bacon of the honouTy of th<^e dtf- 

coveries, by the ignorance, envy, and malice of 
the monks of his order. For believing, or pre- 
tending to believe, that he was a magician, and 
held a criminal intercourfe with infernal fprits, 
they put him under clofe confinemei^, and pro- 
hitnted him from lending any of his writings out 
X)f his monaftery, except to the pope'^ fid diis 
confinement he bnguiflied feveral years; dll hav- 
mg fent a copy of his Opus Majus to pope Cle- 
ment IV. A. D. 1266, that pontiflF procured him 
fome mitigation of his fuflferings, if not las fuS 
H)erty *®. But he did not very long enjoy that 
relaxation, as he was again imprifoned by Jerom 
de Efculo, general of die Frandfcan order, 
A. D. 1278; becaufe his works, it was pre« 
tended, contained fome fufpeded novelties *'. In 
' this fecond confinement Bacon continued about 
eleven or twelve years, when he was fet at li- 
berty by pope Nicholas IV. at the eamefl requeft 
of feveral noblemen **. Though he was now old, 
9nd no doubt much broken by his long and crud 
fufferings, he flill continued to profecute his 
ftudies, by polifliing his former works, and com- 
pofing new ones, till death put an end to all his 

>9R.BaiMii» Epift« ad ClmtfgiAv. «pad BiograpH. Brrtaii. 
vaUf. p. 343« 

*^ Id. ibid« p. 345, 

•* Wadding. Anoal. Frat Mioor, torn. %, p. 449. Spondan. 
iUmal. A«D. 1^78. 

•• A. Wopdi Hift. Ovte. 1. 1, p. 79. 
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calamities, and all his labours, at Oxford, June 1 1, 
A. D. 1292*^ 

We cannot but lament that friar Bacon met His difo»- 
with fo many difcouragements in the purfuit of ^^^* 
ufeful knowledge. If he had lived in better times, 
or if ' he had even been permitted to profecute 
that courfe of inquiries and experiments in which 
he engaged after his return from Paris, it is highly 
probable that the world would have had many va- 
luable difcoveries that are ftill unknown. An ex* 
cellent modem writer having enumerated fome of 
Bacon's difcoveries, viz.— his difcoyery of the 
exa^ length of the folar year, and a method of 
correding all the errors in the kalendar ;-— his 
difcovery of the art of making reading-glaffes, 
the camera obfcura, microfcopes, telefcopes, and 
various other mathematical and aftronomical in* 
ftruments ; — his difcovery of gufipowder, of the 
method of making elixirs, tiudures, folutions^ 
and of performing all the X:hymical operations 
that are now in ufe ;— -his difcoveries of the na- 
»ture of the mechanical powers, and of the beft: 
methods of applying and combining them in the 
conftruSion of machines for i performing maiiy 
ufeful and furprifing operations ;— his di&overies 
m medicine, for curing difeafes, and prolonging 
Ufe J— this writer, I fey, having enurijerated thefe 
difcoveries, proceeds in the following manner :— ik ^ 
** Thefe . are wonderful difcoveries for a man to 
^ n;iake, in fo ignorant an age, who had no matter 



*i A* Wpodj Hift. OxQiu h I. p« 79« 
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** to teach him, but ftruck it all out of his own 
" brain : but it is ftill more wonderful, that fuch 
difcoveries fhould lie fo long concealed, till in 
the next fucceeding centuries other people 
** fliould ftart up, and lay claim to the merit of 
^ thefe very inventions, to which Bacon alone had 
« a right **." 
Hi* Wilt- According to Leland, Bale, and other literary 
***** hiftorians, the writings of friar Bacon were very 
numerous**. But it plainly appears that thefe 
. writers have divided one work into many, and, 
by multiplying titles, have reprefented them as 
much more numerous than they really were*** 
It is to be hoped, that fome man of learning, 
leifure, and induftry, and placed in favourable 
drcumftances, will foon arife, who, by employing 
his time in colledting, arranging, and publifhing 
all the genuine *works of the illuftrious Roger 
Bacon, will do honour to his country, and juftice 
to the memory of one of the greateft men it ever 
produced* 
.Mlc^ael . Michael Scot of Balwirie was bom in the laft 
^*^'* years of the twelfth, or the firft of the thirteenth 

oeitf ury, at the feat of his family, in the county of 
Fi^e in Scotland *'• Having received the firft part 
of his education in his native country, he was fent 
to Oxford, where many of die Scottifh youth in 

*4 Dr. Fielnd'f Uiftory of Pbyfic, toI. ». p. 139. «dit. 4. 

>5 Leland de Script* Britan. torn. »• p. ij8» ' Bale, S:ript« Britan* 
^ cent. 4. p. 742. 

*^ See Biograph, Britan. Life of R, Bacon. 
>7 PeiDpller^ lib* I2« p*494* 
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' thofe times profecuted their fludies. Upvr long 
our authgr continued at Oxford, is unknown ; but, 
ac(iording to the cuftom of other lovers of learning, 
he went from thence to Paris, where he obtained 
the higheft academical honours, and the title of 
the Mathematician among the learned, and of tht 
Magician among the vulgar '% The fame of his 
learning procured him an invitation from the em- 
pfcror Frederick 11. who was by far the moft learned 
prince in Europe, and the great^ft encourager and 
patron of learned men that flouriihed in the thir,- 
teenth century. One of the literary, projeds of 
that excellent prince was to procure Latin tranfla- 
tlons of the works of Ariftotle, and of tfie other 
philofophers and phyficians of Greece ; and in the 
execution of this projed, Michael Scot was^ eni^- 
ployed during forae part of the time that he refided 
at the imperial court. For this tafk he was be- 
lieved to be better qualified than many other 
fcholars, by h\s knowledge of Ariftotle's philor 
fophy, and of the Greek and Arabic languages^ 
Accordingly we are told by friar Bacon, that the 
tranflations of the phyfical and mathematical works 
of Ariilotle, and of his beft commenta^tors, that 
jnrere publilhed by Michael Scot, A. D. 1230, were 
the caufe of the high admiration and fupreme 
authority which that philofopher obtained among 
4he Latins after that period *% Thefe tranflations 
our author, dedicate to his illuftrious patron the 



** Bulaei Hift. Univerf. Parif, UoK 3. p. 70 r» Bfik, de ScripU 
Britan. cent. 4* p. 351. 

^9 R. Eacon, Opus MapJS, p' 3;^, $7. 
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empeit)r* Frederick 11. at whofe defire they had 
been undertaken and executed. 

Michael Scot, like many of his contemporaries^ 
fpent too much of his time and thought m the 
(ludy of aftrology. On this vain fiadlacious fdenc^ 
he compofed a Very Voluminous work, at the com^* 
mand of the fame emperor^ to whoim he was aftro* 
loger ; an office which was in thofe times both 
lucrative ind honourable '^ He was ^o keenly 
engaged in the ftudy of alchymy, or the trax^mu* 
tation of metals ; and wrote a book on the nature of 
the fun and moon, which, in the myftical language 
of alchymifts, fignify gold and filver '*• Influenced 
by the prevailing tafte of the times in which be 
fiourifhed, he even applied to the (till more frivolous 
(Indies of chiromancy and phyfiognomy, which 
pretend to teach the art of difcovering the difpofi* 
lions and fortunes of men, by the lines of their 
hands ^d features of their faces. In a word, the 
following charader of this author, drawn by one 
who had ftudied his works, feems to be very juft : 
He was one of the greatefl philofophers, mathe- 
maticians, phyficians, and linguifls of his age^ 
*^ and, had he not been too much addided to die 
vain ftudies of judicial aflrology, alchymy, phy* 
fiognomy, and chiromancy, he would have de-» 
ferved better of. the republic of letters. Hits 
too great curiofity in thefe matters made the 
vulgar look upon him as a magician; though 
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nonfe fpeaks 6t writes more refpeftfully of God 
' and religion then he does '*.** So ftrong were 
the convidions of his countrymen that he was af 
magician, that Dempfter affures us, many people 
in Scotland in his time dared not fo much as to 
touch his works ". 

After the death of his illuftrious patron^ the em- Hit deatfc. 
perof Frederick II. A. D. 1250, our author re- 
turned into Britain, where he is faid to have lived 
to a very great age, and to have died A. D. 
1290^. 

John Duns Scotus was fo famous for his genius john Duot 
aiid learning, that lEngland, Scotland, and Ire- 5«<»^«»* 
land, have contended for the honour of his birth ^^» 
This controverfy I (hall not take upon me to de- 
termine ; though his name feems to favour the 
opinion, that he was born at Duns in Berwickfhire, 
or the Merfe, in Scotland '*. The precife time of 
his birth is alfo unknown ; but from feveral cir- 
cumdances it appears moft probable, that, it was 
about A. D. iiS$. He entered,- when he w^s , 
very young, into a monaftery of the Francifcans at 
Newcaftle ; who, difcovering the quicknefs of his 
genius, fent him to Merton college in Oxford, to 
profecute his ftudies". In this famous feat of 
learning, our young fcholar foon became confpi- 
cuous by the rapidity and facility with which he 
advanced in the acquiiition of all the fciences. la 

t* Mackeiiile*t Lives of Scoti Writert, voLf • p* 214* 

13 Tanner, p« 51$. 34 Balv» cent. 4. p. ^^%» 

Sf DuPhicen. 14 p. 51* •'* Mackenzie*! Live9« volri* p.ais. 

17 ffruikeri Hilt. Philof. ton. %. p.Ss(» 
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particular J ' he greatly excelled all his contempo 
raries in the admired art of logical difputation, by 
the quicknefs and fubtilty of his diftinftions, and 
the fecundity of his invention* He made great 
progrefs in natural and moral philofophy, and in 
all the different branches of mathematical learn* 
• ing ; after which he applied to the ftudy of the 
civil and canon law, and fchooWivinity 3*. When 
our author had for fome time enjoyed a fellowship 
in his own college, he was advanced to the theolo- 
* gical chair in the univerlity A. D. 1301 : a ftation 
for which he was admirably fitted, and in which he 
had an opportunity of difplaying, to great advan- 
tage, the immenfe ftores of learning which he had 
amaffed*' Accordingly we are told that his leftures 
on the fentences of Peter Lombard were attended 
by incredible multitudes of hearers, and received 
with great applaufe. For at the time when thefe' 
leftures were delivered, we are affured, that there 
were no fewer than thirty thoufand (Indents in the 
univerfity of Oxford, of whom many were attraded 
by the fame of our profeffor's eloquence and leam- 
mg^'. Thefe admired leftures have been printed, 
and, together with fome comments upon them, fill 
fix folio voUimes ^. ' 
Kemoves Oxford was not long permitted to enjoy the ad- 

toPaiiu vantage of fo popular a profeffor. For he was 

/ 3S Bruckeri Hi{V. Philof. torn, 3. I>. 8x6. Cave Hift. Liu Append* 

p. t* 

39 Bruckeri Htft. Philof. torn. 3 i p. 8a6« A* Wood* 1. t. p.$o« 
tf ave, Apptnd. ad Hift. Lit, p. a. 
4^Du Pin, cent. 14. chap. 5. 
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commanded by the general of his ord^r, A. D* 
1304, to remove to Paris, to defend his doftrine,, 
of the immaculate conception of the virgin Mary 
which was impugned by the divines of that city. . 
This he perfprmed with great applaufe, in an. 
affembly of th^ univerfity of Paris, called for the 
determination of that important queftion. The 
adverfaries of the immaculate conception coUeded. 
all their force on i;his occafion^ and produced no 
fewer, it is faid, than two hundred objedions to 
that -dodrine. *? Scotus heard them with great 
*' compofure ; and in his reply, he recapitulated 
*' all their objedions, and refuted them with as 
much eafe as Sampfon broke the cords of the 
Philiftines; after which he proved, by. many. 
*^ ftrong arguments, to the amazement and con- 
" vidion of all his hearers, that the mofl holy; 
Virgin was conceived without the, ftain of origi- 
nal fm. The univerfity of Paris beftowed oa 
him the title of thefubtile Do^or^ as a reward 
** for his vidory in this famous difpute ^\*' On^ 
of this illuftrious affenlbly, who was a ftranger to 
the perfon, but not to the fame, of Scotus, was 
fo much charmed, that he cried out,— ^* This is 
," either an angel from heaven, a devil from hell, 
" or John Duns Scotus ^/' 

When Scotus had continued about four years at Removes 
Paris, he was fent by Gonfalvo, the general of |^^^ 
the Francifcan order, to Cologne, A» D. 1308, 

4< Bul«t Hift* UniT. Parif. torn, 4. p, 70. 
4* Hugo CavIUuf in Vita J. Duot Scoti. 
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to found an univerfity in that dty, in imitation of 
that of Paris, and to defend his favourite dodrine 
of the immaculate conception againft the difdples 
of Albert the Great ^^ He met with a moft 
honourable reception at Cologne ; but died foon 
after his arriral, November 8, A, D, 1 308, in 
his forty-fourth year, or, according to fome hifto- 
rians, only in the thirty-fourth year of his age ^. 
Frai/ed. Few men of learning have been fo much ad- 

mired by their contemporaries, or loaded with 
fuch extravagant praifes by their followers, who 
from him were called Scoti/isj as John Duns 
Scotus. It may not be improper to give one ex- 
ample of the pompous ftrain of thefe panegyrics : 
^' He was fo confummate a philofopher that he 
*• could have been the inventor of philofophy, if 
it had not before exifted. His knowledge of all 
the myfteries of religion was fo profound and 
perfeft, that it was rather intuitive certainty 
^ than belief. He defcribed the divine nature a$ 
** if he had feen God ; — ^the attributes of celeftiai 
^ fpirits, as if he had been an angd ; — ^the felicj- 
•* ties of a future ftate, as if he had enjoyed them ; 
•* —and the ways of providence, as if he had 
penetrated into all its fecrets. Ke wrote fo 
many books that one man is hardly able to 
^ read them, and no one man lis able to under-. 
** ftand them. He would have written more, if 
•^ he had cotnpofed with lefe care and accuracy*. 

43 Bulasi Hift* torn. 4.* p. 970* 

44 Id. ibid. Hugo Cavillut in ViU. 
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^* Such was our immortal Scotus, the moft inge- 
^^ iiious^ acute, and fubtile of the fons of men ^^*' 
It is related of him, that he fometimes fell into 
fuch profound, meditations that he remained feveral 
hotUrs mptionlefs, and infenfible to all external ob- 
jefts*'. In a word, it may be affirmed, without 
exaggeration, that few men ever poffeffed a more 
fertile invention, a more attentive memory, a 
more acute and penetrating geniug, or a more 
unrendtting applicatbn to ftudy, than John Duns 
Scotus; but, unfortunately for him, and for 
the world, all thofe noble talents ^ere mifapplied 
and wafteJ on the fubtilties of fchool philofophy 
and the abfurcfities of fchool-divinity. Gonfider- 
ing the fhortnefs of his life, he was one of the moft 
voluminous writers that ever lived. Many of his 
writings have been feveral times printed ; but the 
moft complete edition of his works "is that which 
was publiflied by Waddingus, at Lyons, A. D. 
1639, in twtlv^ volumes folio '*^ Thefe workd, 
which were fo highly admired that about twenty 
different authors wrote commentaries upon theift> 
dx'e now coDligned to duft, and almoil cjuite iie- 
gkfked. 

WilUatn Oekham, one of the moft diftinguifhed wiiiiam 
difcipled of John Duns Scetus, and the founder of Oakham. 
a fea of fthoolmen called Ockhamljis^ was bdrd a; 
Ockham, in Surry, about A, D. liiSo ^* When 

45 Bruckeri H'lA. Pkltof^ tiom, 3^ p. %%t, A. 

46 Hugo Cat HiQt In Tim J« D. ^. chi |. 4? Da l^id, tait. 144 
4« Bruckeri Hlft« Pkilofoph; Com. )« p. 946, 

Q 3 be 
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he was very young, he entered into the order of St. 
Francis, and profecuted his ftudies with great 
ardour and fuccefs, firft at Oxford, and afterwards 
at Paris/^ In both thefe univerfities he was a 
conftant hearer and great admirer of Scotus: 
but being of a bold inquifitive fpirit, he did not 
yield an implicit faith to all the doftrines of his 
illuftrious mafter. On the contrary, he impugned 
fome of his opinions with fo much vigoiur and fuc- 
cefs, that he obtained many followers, who^ on 
that account, were called Ockhami/is; and fome- 
times Nominats^ becaufe they waged a long and 
fierce war againft another fed of fchoolmen, called 
Realtfts^ about certain metaphyfical fubtilties which 
neither of them underftood ^^ 
Defends Ockham afted a very confpicuous part in thofe 

the cmpe. violent dlfputes which difquieted the chriftian T^^rld 
a^ainft the during the pontificate of John XXIL from A. D. 
pop** 1316 to A. D. 1334; and in all thofe difputes he 

oppofed the heretical principles and ambitious pre- 
tenfions of the pope with great vivacity and courage. 
He was made provincial of the Francifcans in 
England, in a general affembly of the order, A. D. 
1322 ; and in that affembly he very boldly de- 
fended the principles of that party of the Francif- 
. cans who were called* the Spiritual Brethren^ which 
the pope had condemned as heretical, by two 
folemn decrees ^^ He alfo impugned, with much 

49 Lei and de Script. Britai|« torn, 9* p« 313* 

50 VicleBruckeri Hift. Phil. toQY. 3.p*'904-— 51s, 

51 Id. ibid. p. 847. pu Pin|jcent. 1-4. ch. 3. 

vehe-^ 
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vehemence, the favourite doftrine of John XXII. 
— ^that the fouls of good men were not admitted 
to the vifion of God, and the happinefs of heaven 
till after ih^ refurreftion. His holinefs was fo 
highly enragejd at this prefumption, that he pro- 
nounced the terrible fentence of excommunication 
againft our author ; which obliged him to live in 
great privacy for feveral years. In this retirement 
he compofed fome of his works, particularly his 
Compendium of the herefies of pope John XXII. 
of which he enumerated no lewer than feventy- 
feven ^^. 

Our author at length found a powerful proteftor Retires to 
in Lewis of Bavaria, emperor of Germany, in [^r^g™^' 
whofe court he took flielter^ A. D. 1328 ^^ This couft. 
prince, who had been long and cruelly perfecuted, 
and at laft depofed and excommunicated, by the 
pope, received his fellow-fufFerer in a very gracious 
manner, and appointed him one of his privy coun- 
fellors. In return for thefe favours, Ockhara 
/publiflied feveral treatifes in defence of the em- 
peror, and in oppofition to that favourite maxim of 
the papal court, which had been boldly avowed by 
Boniface VIII, A, D. 1301, — ^^That all emperors^ 
kings ^ and princes ^ arefubje^ to the fupreme autho- 
rity of the pope^ in temporals as well as fpirituals ^'^.'* 
In oppofition to this dangerous doftrine, which was 
not very fuitable to the humble title of the Servant 
of Servants 9 Ockham maintained, — ^That the em^ 

5* Tanner de Script, Angl. ^c. p. 555. 53 Id, ibid, 

54 Bui. Hift. Univer. Parif, tarn. 4. p. 7. 
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peror was fubjeA to none but God in temponJ^* 
The learned Selden gives the following high cha- 
rafter of one of our author's political tre^tifeQs 
publiflied on this occafion.-^" It is a mod learned 
and ingenious work, which merits the higheil 
commendations; and in my opinion, it is the 
very bed performance publiflied concerning the 
** limits, of the fpiritual and temporal powers **.** 
So much did thefe fpirited publications of our 
author contribute to fupport the emperor's cauf<^ 
that he ufed to addrefs that prince in this familiar 
manner : " If you will defend me by your fword, 
** I will' defend you by my pen ^*/* 
Obliged to During -the life of the emperor, his protestor, 
Ockham fmiled in fafety at the impotent rage of 
three fucceflive popes, John XXII. Benedid XII. 
and Clement VI. who denounced the moft direful 
anathemas againft him. But after the death of that 
prince, which happened Odober n, A.D. 1347, 
he found himfelf no longer in a capacity to brave 
the papal thunders, and was conftrained to court a 
l-econciliation with the church by the moft humir 
liating fubmiflions. Some literary hiftorians in- 
deed fay, that he died about fix months before the 
emperor, his patron, April 10, A. D. 1347 ", 
But this is evidently a miftake ; for, by the inter- 
ceflion of the Francifcan order, he obtained abfo? 
lution from Clement VI. by a bull dated at Avigr 



55 Selden He Synedriis^ I. i. c. lo* p.itS. 

^ Wharton, apud Cavej Hift. Lit. Append, p. atf* 

57 Tanner^ P*55^r 
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jion, June 19, A. D. 1349, upon condition of 
renouncing all his former herefies, and fwearing 
implicit fubmifSon to every papal dedfion and 
mandate for the future ^\ He did not long fur- 
vive this mortifying abjuration of all thofe opinions 
which he had laboured with fo much ardour to efta* 
blifh, dying at Capua, in Italy, September 20, A.D. 
1350 *^ He was unqueftionably a man of genius, 
induftry, and learning, and would have been 
happier and more ufeful if he had lived in better 
tiihes. A catalogue of his numerous works may 
be feen in the authors quoted below ^. Accord- 
ing to the cuftom of the age in which he flourifhed, 
he was honoured with the pompous title of the 
Jinguiar and invincible Dodor. 

The mod important events in the life of the John 
famous Dn John WicklifF, who is well intitled to *^ ' ' 
a diftinguiflifed place in the hiftory of his country, 
for his noble efforts to deliver it from the intole- 
rable tyranny of the church and court of Rome, 
have been already mentioned ; and therefore a very 
brief, account of his perfonal hiftory, character, 
and literary labours, .will be fufEcient in this' 
place ^\ He was born in the parifh of Wickliff, 
near Richmond, in the county of York, about 
A. D. 1324^*; and educated at Oxford, where 
he merited the higheft academical honours, ob- 
tained fucceffively the government of Baliol and 

5« Bui. Hift. Univcrf. Parif. torn. 4. p. 317. 59 Tann«r, p. 556. 
^^ Id. ibid. Wharton, p. 16. Lclaml, p* 344. Bal. cen\ y. 
p. 39$. ^* Sec chap. 1. § 2. ^* Tanner, p. 767. ♦ 
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Canterbury colleges, and Was advanced to the pro- 
feflbrfhip of divinity ^\ His theological lectures 
were delivered to crowded audiences, and received 
with incredible applaufe ; which contributed not a 
little to difleminate his doftrines, which were 
very different from thofe of the church at that 
time'^^ In particular he combated with great 
fpirit the exorbitant power and ambitious preten- 
fions of the court of Rome in temporals a« well as 
fpirituals ; and with equal fpirit he oppofed the 
encroachments of the begging friars, who were the 
great fupporters of the papal power ^^ Having 
entered into holy orders, and obtained, firft, the 
living of Fillingham in Lincolnlhire, and after- 
wards the reftory of Lutterworth in Leicefter- 
Ihire, he further propagated his opinions, by his 
frequent, eloquent, and popular preaching ^^ By 
his numerous writings in the Englifli language, he 
ftill further, difFufed the knowledge of his dodrines, 
and expofed the floth, hypocrify, and other vices 
of the mendicant friars, together with the various 
corruptions of the court and church of Rome. In 
a word, fuch was the fuccefs of the teaching, 
preaching, and writings, of our author, that a 
contemporary hiftorian, who appears to have been 
his moft inveterate enemy, afTures us,— ^' that 
'' more than one half of the people of England 
*' became his followers, and embraced his doc- 

*3 Wharton, p. 50. •♦ LeUnd, p. 379. 

•j Lewis's Lite ©f Wirkliff, p. 316. A. WTood, p. igi 
** Knyghtofl, col. 2663. Walfir.g. p. 304, &c. 

" irines/'* 
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" trines^'." The violent oppofition which he 
encountered from the pope and clergy, the power- 
ful fupport he received from the duke of Lancafter, 
and other great men among the iaity, as well as 
the time and manner of h's death, have been 
already mentioned ^nr But it may not be improper 
to take notice in this place, that the malice of his 
enemies did not permit him to remain in quiet in 
his grave. In confequence of a decree of the 
coimcil of Conftance, and a bull of pope Martin V^ 
directed to Robert Fleming bifliop of Lincoln, his 
bones were taken up and burnt, and the aihes 
thrown into a rivulet ^' : an aft of impotent male- 
volence which is hardly credible ! 

The pope and clergy not only perfecuted the Caiumnict 
perfon of Dr. Wickliif during life, and his^ afhes dcrgy, 
after death, but did every thing in their power to 
blacken his charaft^r and deftroy his works. The ' 
two monkifli hiftorians, Walfmgham and Knygh- 
ton, his contemporaries, have given him almofl 
every opprobrious name in the Latin language ; 
but have not been able to accufe him of any im- 
morality '^ His dodrines were condemned by 
various councils after his death ; and his works 
which contained thefe doftrines were burnt when- 
ever they could be found. Subynco archbilhop of 
Prague in Boheniia (where the doftrines of Wick- 
liflF had made great progrefs), publicly burnt more 

*7 Knyghton^ col. 1664. *' See chap. s. §1. 

•9 Lewis, p. I lo. 

7} Walfing. p. 205. «oS. 246. 283. Knyghton, coi, 2644^s66i. 

than 
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are now neglefted, it would be improper to fwell 
this feftion with their hiftory. 
Hiftoriins. The Britifti hiftorians of this period were very 
numerous ; but only a very few of them were fo 
confpicuous for their abilities as to merit a place in 
the general hiftory of their country ; and of thefe 
few it will be fufficient to give a very brief ac- 
count. 
Matthew Though Matthew Pari^ was unqueftionably one 
^*"** of the moft faithful and beft informed of all the 
Englifh hiftorians of the thirteenth century, his 
ovm perfonal hiftory is very imperfeftly preferved ; 
and is chiefly to be collected from his own writings. 
We are not informed of the particular time or 
place of his birth, nor from what family he was 
defcended, The firft circumftance of his life we 
know with certainty is, that he took the habit of a 
monk, in the abbey of ^t. Alban's; January 21, 
A. D. 1 2 1 7 ^'. In this abbey he continued long, 
and became fo famous for his learning, piety, and 
virtue, that he obtained the efteem and confidence 
of feveral great princes. With his own fovereign 
Henry III. he appears to have been on a very 
friendly and familiar footing j not only employed 
in his fervice, but entrufted with his fecrets, in- 
vited to his table, favoured with long and frequent 
converfations, and even aflifted in the compofition 
of his hiftory of England '^ " He who wrote this 
*' (fays he) was almoft conftantly with the king in 

7^ M. Paris, edit, P/iriGls, A. D, 1644., Ptaefat. p. 3. 
T9 M. Paris, H.ft. Argl. p. 494. 636. 

" his 
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his palace, at^ his table, or in his clofet ; and 
that prince guided his pen in writing in the moft 
diligent and condefcending niianner '*°." At the 
fame time our auihor ftood in the higheft point of 
favour with Haco king of Norway, a wife and 
learned prince, with whom he correfponded by 
letters, and for whom he tranfaflied fome important 
affairs in London, to his entire fatisfaftion ^\ At 
length, when the monks of that kingdom had be- 
come extremely ignorant and diforderly, Matthew 
Paris was efteemed the moft proper perfon in the 
church to be employed in an attempt to inftrudk 
and reform them. Accordingly in compliance 
with a bull from pope Innocent IV. and an eameft 
application from the king of Norway, he made a 
voyage into that country, A. D. 1248, where he 
fpenf about a year In reftoring monaftic difcipline 
to its primitive ftriftnefs and regularity ^\ Dur- 
ing his refidence in Norway, he afted alfo as am- 
baffador for Lewis IX. king of France, whofe 
friendfhip he had gained by his learning and in- 
tegrity *^ But though our author was a favourite, 
he was not a flatterer, of kings. On the contrary, 
he expoftulated with and admoniflied his own fove- 
reign with much freedom, when he afted impru- 
dently or unjuftly'\ When Henry III. had 
granted, by charter, to one of his courtiers, a 
liberty of hunting in the lands belonging to the 

*o M. Paris, Hift. Angl. p 494.. 636. *^ Id. p. 504. col. j. 
•» IJ. p. 504. coK 2. 'i Id. p. 496. col. 1. 

*+ Id., p. 524. cot. 2. 

abbey 
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abbey of St. Albans, diredly contrary to the 
privileges which he had before granted by charter 
to that abbey, our author tells us, that he went 
boldly to the king, and reproached him for this 
unjull proceeding ; to which the king replied^ thatt 
he had only imitated the pope, who daily revoked 
the privileges he had granted, and bellowed them 
upon others, by the claufe of nm objiante \t% his 
bulls ^^ No hiftorian who hath recorded the 
tranfadions of his own countrymen in his own 
times, can be compared with Matthew Paris for 
intrepidity. He cenfured without^ any ceremony, 
and in the plaineft language, the vices and foilies 
of perfons of the higheft rank and greateft powen 
Though he was a monk, he hath painted the inia- 
tiable avarice, intolerable tyranny^ unbounded 
luxury, and abandoned perfidy of the court erf 
Rome, in ftronger colours than any proteflant 
writer hath done^^. From all his writings he 
appears to have been a man of genius, tafte, and 
learning. " He was (fays a literary hiftorian) an 
elegant poet, an eloquent orator, an acute logi» 
cian, a fubtile philofopher, a folid divine, a 
*^ celebrated hiftorian, and, which crowned the 
*' whole, a mail juftly famous for the purity, inte- 
<c grity, innocence, and fimplicity of his man« 
" ners ^^" In his leifure hours he amufed him- 
felf with the ftudy and practice of the fine arts j 

85 M.Paris, Hid. Angl. p. 524. col. ». 

«* Vixle Opera M-. Paris, paiTnn. Edwardi Brown Appcndut ad. 
Fnfciciilum Rerum expetendarum , p. 4x5*— 436. 
7 Pa's Rclat. Scriptor. fcript. 367. 
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and (if we may believe the hiftorian of his own 
abbey) he was an exquifite fculptor in gold, filver, 
and other metals, and the beft painter of the age 
in which he flouriftied ^^ This virtuous, learned, 
and ingenious perfon paid the laft debt to nature, 
A. D. 1259, at St. Alban's, where he had refided 
above forty years, and never obtained any higher 
office than that of hiftoriographer ®^. 

The theological works of Matthew Paris have WoiU. 
ihared the fame fate with thofe of many of his con- 
temporaries ; but his hiftorical labours have been 
more fortunate, and have fecured the grateful 
remembrance of pofterity to their author. The 
greateft and moft valuable of thefe hiftorical works 
is entitled Hijloria Majors which is a very full 
hiftory of England, from the Conqueft, A. D* 
10*66, to the 43d of Henry III. A, D. 1259. In 
the firft part of that work, from the Conqueft to 
A. D. 1235^ our author was much indebted to 
the labours of Roger de Wendover, his prede- 
ceffor in the office of hiftoriographer in the abbey 
of St. Albans, and it was continued after his 
death to A. D. 1273, by William Rilhanger his 
fucceffor in that office •'. For the honour of his 
own abbey, our author wrote the lives of the two 
Ofias kings of Mercia (of whom OfFa II. was the 
founder of that abbey), and alfo the lives of the 
twenty-three firft abbots of St. Alban's. To thefe 
works he fubjoined Additamenta (additions), con- 

*• Tanneri BiWioth. Britan. p. 571. *9 Id. ibkl, 

9» Id. ibid. p. 757, 634. 
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taiixing certain fafts, papers, letters, fpeeches, 
&c. which had not come to his knowledge in dte 
time, or which he had neglefted to infert in their 
proper places. The above hiftorical compofitipns 
have been feveral times printed^', and will be 
perufed with pleafure by every lover of Englifh 
hiftory and antiquities, who can forgive our author 
for believing and introducing fo many ridiculous 
miracles, apparitions, predictions, &c. ; becaufe 
that kind of credulity was the folly of the times 
rather than of the man. The firft part of Matthew 
of Weftminfter's Flowers of Hiftory, from the 
creation of the world to the conqueft of England, 
is faid to be almoft an exaft tranfcript of a work of 
Matthew Paris which hath never been printed. 
Befides all thefe, our author made an abridgment 
of his Hijioria Major ^ or Larger Hiftory of Eng- 
land, with the title of Hijioria Minor ; which is 
ftill preferved in MS ^\ 

w "k^s! ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^* ^^^^ ^^ *^ perfonal hiftory of 

Thomas Wykes than of his contemporary Matthew 

Paris. He was a regular canon, of the order of 

St. Auguftine, in the abbey of Ofney, near 

Oxford; and improving his favourable fituation 

for the acquifition of learning, became famous for 

the varietv and extent of his erudition. Befides. 

feveral other works on different fubjefts, he com- 

pofed a hiftoiy or chronicle of England, from the 
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fJonquefty A. D. io66> to A. D. 1304, foon after 
which period it is probable he died *^^ 

Walter Hemmingford was a monk in the abbey Walter 
of Gilbum, in Yorklhire, of the fame order with ^^^f""^' 
Thomas Wykes, and alfo wrote a hiftory of Eng»- 
land, nearly of the fame period, beginning at the 
Conqueft, and ending A. D. 1 347, in which year 
he died '^ We do not fo much as know with cef- 
taipty to what monafteries John de Trokelow^, 
and Henry de Blaneforde, two monks who wrote 
hiftories of the reign of Edward IL belonged, and 
therefore they are mentioned here only to recoiti- 
mend their works, together with that of the anony- 
mous monk of Malmibury, on the (ame fub]e£):, 
to the attention of Englifli antiquaries and hifto<!' 
rians, as containing many curious particulars which 
are nowhere elfe to be found ^*. 

Robert de Avelbury, who was regifter of the Robert <!• 
archbifliop of Canterbury's court, compofed a ^'*^^'y- 
hiftory of England in his own times, with the 
following . dtle : — " Mirabilia gefta Magnifici Regis 
Angliae Domini E<}wardi Tertii poft Con- , 
queftaiii, ProcerumqUe; tadis primitus qui- 
bufdam geftis in tempore patris . fui Ddmini 
/* Edwardi Secumli, quae in regnis Angliae, 
ScoUae, et Francia?, ac in Aquitania et Britan- 






9« VifieHiftoriir AngtfcanarScripkorea Q^mqae) Okontatfi A. !>• 
.1687. 

91^ t(T. ibid. Walter! Hemmingfofrd Hiftoria, a T. Hearny edit. 
Oxon. 173 ly torn. %, 

^9 Joh^ane* de Trokelowe Annnh See, a T. Mearn^ idH. Dxon, 
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**' nia^ n^n humana fed Dei potenda, contigenmt % 
pet Robertum de Avefbury, Curiae Cantua- 
rienfis Regiftri Cuftodem, compilatai."— i. e.-*- 
The wonderful afts of the magnificent king lord 
*^ Edward the third after the Conqueft, and of his 
** nobles ; to which are preniifed fome hints of the 
•*' tranfaftions in the time of his father Edward 
^ the fecond, in the kingdoms of England, Scot- 
" land, and France, as alfo in Aquitain and 
*' Britanny, which happened, not by the power 
•* of man, but of God ; compiled by Robert of 
•** Avefbury, keeper of the regifter of the court 
•* of Canterbury." 

Our author was probably prevented by death 
from finifhing his plan; for his hiftory reaches 
only to the thirtieth of Edward III. A. D. 1356. He 
appear^ to have been at great pains to procure the 
moft authentic information; and his work is valu- 
able for the fmcerity with which it is writt<Hi, and 
the original papers it contain^ ^. 
Nicholas Trivet, fon of fir Thoma$ Trivet of 
•JTrirtt. ^ the county of Norfolk, was bom j^^)out A. D. 
1258, and in his youth became a, Dominican friar 
in London. Having a genius and tafle for leam« 
.ing, he profecuted Ihis ftudies with great fpirit and 
diligence, firfl at Oxford, and afterwards at Paris. 
Soon after his return to England, he was chofen 
prigr of his monaft^, and difcharged the duties 
of tl)at offide, with great honour to himfi^ and 

RoberH Hf Avetburj IiJlbri«> t T. Unrn, edit. Oxen, 

advan« 
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adirantage to the ftxuety^ to the time bf in& death, 
A. D.^ 1328. He was a voluminous writer on 
various fubjedts in philofophy and divinity ; but 
he is introduced in this place becaufe he was th(> 
author of Hiftorical Annals from A; D. 1130, 
to A. IX 1307 ^h Of this work he gives the 
foUowiiig account in his preface: " When I 
" ftudied at Paris, I read the hiftories of Fnaice 
s^d Nt^mandy with great care, and faithfully 
" eXtraded out of th^m every thing that rdated 
to the Englifh nation. From thefe extraftfe,— ^ 
together with what I collefted from our Englifli 
** chronicles,— what came to my own knowledge, 
" -^and what I learned from- the infoitnatittn of 
men worthy of credit, — ^I have compiofed the fob 
lowing hiftory bf the kings, of England of the 
Plantagenet family^ from Henry IL to 6ur owd 
times. But though I have beftdwed my chief 
attention on the affairs of Englar^d, I have oc^ 
cafionally introduced fuch accounts of the tranf-^ 
•' actions of the contemporary popesj eipperors of 
*' Germany, kings of France^ and fome other 
** princes^ as had come to my knbwledge, in 
*^ order to reAder my work more uhiverfally ufeful 
*' and agreeable ••/' 

It would be tedious to many readers to pertlfd 
the fhort memoirs which remain of the other hif- 
torians'of this period, as of Matthew of Wefl- 
tninller, Ralph Higden^ Henry Knyghton, John 

97 Leiand <fe Script. BritHn. t.s. p. 326. 

9< Nicolai Thveti Anhal. edit. Oxon'. 1719. p. %• 
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de Forduh, Adam de Merimuthe, Thomas Stubbs, 
William Thorn, &c. &c« ; and therefore fuch as vnih 
to be acquainted with them, are referred to the au<- 
ihors quoted below ''. 

Poets. Poetaiters abound in every age j but real and 

great poets, who do honour to their country, and 
merit a place in its hiftory, are commonly very 
few. Of fuch excellent poets^ who were alio men 
of uncommon worth and learning, I know only 
three, viz. John Gower, Geoffrey Chaucer, and 
John Barbour, who dourifhed in Britain in the 
pyefent period. 

johnOow- That John Gower, or rather fir John Gower, 
was of an ancient and opulent family is highly 
probable j but where that family was feated is not 
certainly known '°°. He was bom about A. D; 
1320, and having received a learned education, 
and attained a proper age, he engaged in the 
ftudy of the \'\vr at the Inner Temple, with fuch 
diligence, that he became eminent in his pro- 
fefiion ''''* His application to thefe feverer ftudies 
did not divert him from courting the mufes at hift 
jeifure-hours, and that with fo much fuccefs, that 
he b^ame one of the moft admirjed poets of the 
age in which he flourflhed. Befides feveral finaller 
pieces, he compofed three poems of confiderable 
length, in three djySerent languages, Latin,^ Frendb» 
and Engliik To thefe poems he gave the thr^ 

^ Lelapd, Bale, Pttt, Tanner, Ire. 

^00 Bipgraph. Briuni tft edit. Tol* f • pt» tH*. 

w TioMr,. p.. a jj, 

foUowin; 
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foHcrmng fanciful and pedantic titles i-^SfS/culum 
Meditantisy^asf Clqmantisi-—ConfeJlia Amqntis "***• 
Speculum Meditaitfis^ written in French^ is a moral 
powif reeemmending fidelity and mutual love to 
married perfcxifi) by examples out of various hif« 
tories* Vo9C Clamantis^ written in Latin, is a 
^Orital ^oem or chronicle of the infurredion of 
the commons in the reign of Richard II. The 
ibl^iuiity of the ftyle, and lownefs of the fubj^ft of 
this poem, gives it in fome places a burlefqi^ ap- 
pe^ianee, as in the following catalogue ^f the l^jkrs ,. ^ 

Watte vf cat, coi Thomae yenit, neque Symnw retai^at^ 

BiUe^'ae/Gibbe, fimul Hykke, ventre jubenr. 
Colle furit, 4uem Gibtfc jil^W ifocumenta paraotes, 

Qvifft qifibus ad damnum Wille cqirv vovit. 
Grlgge rapity dum Daive ftrepity comet eft qu^bus Hobbe 
' Lorkin, et m medicrnon mim>r tfft porat. 
. Htdde ferir qvDs Joctde terk^ ^i^VQ Tiblre juramr . , 

Jakke doqiot qme TJi^s yelJir^et eoCe necaty &e4-&ef 

The/e two poems are ftill iq, MS, Cohfejjlq 
,4fnanfis^ written in Englilh at the defire of Rich* 
ar4 !!•' is a ppetical fyftem of morality, iUuftrated 
by mimy amufing tjiles, happily invented arid na- 
tprally Introduced. This poem hath been feveral . 
tupep |printe4 '% Our author hadi left, various 
jpeeimiens of Iw3 Ml m diyiiuty, logic, . natural ' 

l^qfephy, md , alchymy. He appears to hav« 
been fond of writing ; and laments, in a very pa- 
thetic (train, that by the failure of his fight in his 

'^ Tanner, p« 335* ^^^ Biograpbia, vpl. 4.. p» a»44« 

R3 old 
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6iA age, he was conftrained to lay afide hiS p^n '***• 
He died A. D. 1^402, and was buried in the con-i 
yentual church of St. Mary *Overie, in South* 
wark, which he had rebuilt chiefly at his m^ 
expence. Upon the whole, ^ fir John Gower i*as 
evidently a man of uncommon genius, extei^ve 
learning, and amiable manners, one of the fathers 
of Englifli poetry, and one of the firft who wrote 
with any confiderable fuccefs in the Englifli Ian- 
guage. 
Gtof^ty • Geoflfrey Chaucer, the contemporary and inth 
Chaucer, xnate friend of Gower, was bom in London about 
A. D. 1328 ; but all attempts to difcQver the 
names and rank of hi$ parents' (though they were 
certainly neither obfcure nor indigent), have been 
unfuccefsf\il '''*. When he had fpent fome years 
in prolecutmg his ftudies, iirft at Capibridge, and 
afterwards at Oxford, for his further improvement, 
he vifited France, and fdriie other ' foreign coun^. 
tries ; and on bis retjurn from his travels, he be- 
came a ftudent of law in the Middle Temple *°*. 
But this ftudy not being agreeable to his tafte, he 
refolved to try his fortune at court : for which^he 
vras admirably qualified, beipg remarkably hand« 
fome in his perfon, elegant iii his manners, an 
vniverfal fcholar, and an admired ppet. He ac- 
cordingly obtained the honoura|;)le place of page to 
Edward III* A. D. 1359, when that illuftrious 

104 Biographia^ rot. 4* p. tt^6. 

10' Cbaucer^t Works, London, >7ai, p« 486. coK I* 

^«* Bale, p. 515. Ltiand,p, 419. ., ' * 
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prince was <in the fummit of his proTperity, zaA 
tfae Ehgliih court in its highefl: fplendbur^ adorned 
by the captive kings of France and JSootland ^"^ 
In this; flation he rendered himfelf fo agreeable to 
his roysd mafter^ that he obtained many ful^bntial 
marks of his favour^^ and enjoyed an income of no 
le& than one thoufand pounds a-year, equivalent 
to twelve thoufand pounds at prefent ^°^^ In this 
^flourilhing ftate of his affairs, he married Philippa 
Rouet, fxfler to the famous Catharine lady Swynr 
ford, then the miftrefs, and afterwards the wife* of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, die king's third 
fon '*^. By this marriage a connexion which he 
had formed with the duke of Lancafter was much 
ftrengthened, and for fome time contributed to 
his promotion; but afterwards involved him in 
no little trouble, by engaging him in all the poli- • 
tical intrigues of tfiat ambitious prince. In par- 
ticular, the duke of Lancafter having efpoufed the 
caufe of Wickliff, from political views, and out of 
hatred to the clergy, our author engaged with 
warmth, and from principle, in the fame caufe. 
In confequence of this, having efpoufed the party 
of John Comberton mayor of London, A. D. 
1382, a zealous WicklifBte, and that party having 
\>^ea ruii^d by the fuperior power of the court 
and clergy, Chaucer, with fome others, efcaped to 
the continent. Hpre he lived privately feveral 
years, till he had fpent his whole eftate in fup. 

'•7 ChsBcer's Life, pr«fiaied lo hU woiks, edit. 1711, 

^ Biograpb. B/itan. p. 1*96. io9 jLife yf Chaucer. 
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foiftiMg himfelf and his fellow-ixiles ; vsiddlk db* 
liged hkn to return fecretly into England. Soon 
after his return, he vnais apprehaiided and put ia 
|mfon ; where, by threats atid promifes, he was 
pre^led upon to difclofe the fecrets of Ms party, 
by which he obtained his Kberty, but brought 
upon hknfelf an unfupportable load of calumny "*'. 
In this ' deplorable reverie of fortune, our author 
retired to Woodftock, and gave vent to his me- 
lancholy in that fweet plaintive performance, — ^The 
Teftament of Love ;— which be^ns in this man- 
ner :— ** Alas ! Fortune, alas ! I that fome tyme 
** in delicious houres was wont to enjoy blifsfal 
ftoundes, am now dryve, by unhappy hevineffe, 
to bewaile my fondrie yvels in tene "'/' When 
under this cloud. A, D. 1391, he compofed ano- 
' ther of his profe works,' intided, — " The con- 
" cluiions pf the Aftrolabie,— for the ufe of his 
•* fecond fon Lewis:*' — a work which difcovers 
an extenfive knowledge in aftronomy, with an ad- 
mirable faculty of communicating that knowledge 
to a child only ten years of age ^\ A few years 
after this, our author's affairs bjegan to take a more 
fevotirable turn. His ancient friend and patron, 
John of Gaunt duke of Lancafter (now become 
his brother-in-law, by his niarriage with lady 
Swynfbrd), having, after a great variety of ad^ 
ventures, recovered his influence at; the court of 
England, procured him feveral grants from th^ 

"o See Chaucer's Teftament of Love, p. 4S7— 495- 

»" Id. p. 47$^ "»^^Chaucer'» W^oikt^ p. 439* 

crown J 



crcywn'; which enabled' Ittm to fpend ths h& yeais 

pf his life in eafe and plenty, at his feat -of Tkai^ 

xmgton caftle, near Newbury "^« On the ao- ' 

ceffioa of Henry IV. the ton of his late brodier 

and patron the duke of I.ancafter, he fou&d it n^ 

eefiary to make a journey to London, where he 

died, Odx>ber 35, A. D. 1400, in die feventy-i 

third year of his age "^ Whoever readd the 

works of Chaucer with attention, will be fui^rifed 

at the variety and extent of his learning, as well 

as charmed with the fertility of his invention, th^ 

Iweetnefe of his numbers (for the times in which 

be Bved), and all the oth^ marks of a great and 

cultivated genius. The writer of his life prefixed 

to Mr. ^rry's edition of his works, hath given 

him the following charafter, and produced fufS- 

cient evideujCe that he deferved it : " In one word, 

^ he was a great fcholar, a pleafant wit, a candid 

*' critic, a fociable companion, a ftedfaft friend, 

^* a grave philofbpher, a temperate ceconomift, 

•* and a pious Chriftian." Should fuch a man 

ever be forgotten ? 

John Barber, or Barbour, an eminent diyine, john Bar- 
hiftorian, and poet, was bom in the city of Aber- **^*'* 
deen about A. D. 1330 "^ Having received a 
learned education, he entered into holy orders, 
and was promoted by king David IL to the arch- 
deaconry of Aberdeen, A. D. 1356. His love of 

learning was fo ftrong, that he continued to pro- 

♦ ♦ » • 

"3 Biogrophia^ vol. 4. p. ijo}. '^4 Id. Ibicf, 

^'S Humc'»iitft. Douglas, p. 30, 3 1, NicolloB*$ Scot< H*&, p. 14$* 
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fecate his ftudies after his pTomotioh. With tlua 
view he prevailed upon his own fovereign king 
David Bruce, with whom he was in great £sfcToinr^ 
to apply to Edward III. for permiffion to fhidy at 
Oxford; whidi was granted, in the following 
terms.— ^' Edward, &Ci—- Know ye, that we have 
^ taken under our protedion (at the requeft of 
"David <te Bruce) John Barber, archdeacon of 
** Aberdeen, with three fcholars in his company, 
in coming into our kingdom of England, in 
order to ftudy in the univerfity of Oxford, and 
perform his fcholaftic exercifes, and in remain- 
ing there, «^d in returning into his own country 
^^ of Scotland; and we hereby grant him our 
** fafe-condu£k, which is to continue in fqrCe for 
f' one year. Witnefs the king at Weftminfteri 
" A» D. 1357, Augufl 13 "'•" Our archdeacoQ 
was not only famous for his extenfive fcnowled^ 
in the philofophy and divinity of riiofe times, but 
ftill more admired for his admirable genius for 
Englifh poetry ; in which he compofed a hiftory 
of the life and glorious aflions of Robert Bruce 
king of Scotland, at the defire of king David 
Bruce, his fon, who granted him a cgnfiderable 
penfion for his encouragement, which he ge^ 
neroufly bellowed on an hofpital at Aberdeen V^i 
While he was engaged in this work, he pbtained 
permiflion and fafe-conduft from Edward IIL 
A. D. 1365, to travel through England into 
France, with fix horfemen his attendants "% H^ 

f 

»»<^ Rymer. Feed. torn. 6. p» )i. *^7 Twnntr, p. 73. 

*i8Hyaicr, torn. 6, p. 478, 

finifheil 
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finHhed his hiftory of the heroic Rob^ Bi^ce r- 
A. D. 1373 ; a work not only remairl^bje &>t ^ 
oc^ot:^ circumftantial . detail of the exploits of 
that iihiftnotts prince, and his brave compazuons in « 
arms, Randoiff earl of Moray, and t&e Icgrd Jaixie^ 
Douglas, but alfo for the beauty <rf its ftyle, which 
is not inferior to that of his contemporary Ghau^ 
cer "^ The time and circumftances of our author '$ 
death are not known*. 



S E C T I O N in. 

fl^ry< cfthe chief Seminaries of Learning in Great 
Britain^from A^D. 1216 to A. I)» i$g^ 

A LL the diflPttrent kuKJls of fchools which wer^ ^''brfll^i 

eilablifhed in Britain in the preceding period, in the 
contmued ti flouriOi in the prefent. ' In general, Sconr 
we.are_3fffure4 iff ^? ^^ft learned xoasx of the "«««**• 
thirteenth century, J^ogef ^acon, that there never 
had.beea fo gyeat a^. appearance of learning, and 
fo genera} 9fi application to ftudy, in fo many 
different Acuities, ;^ in his ^Tae^ when fchools 
were ^Q:ed in every city, town, burgh, and 
caftle '• But all theie cathedral, conventuaL 
Jewifh^ and other illuitrious fchools, have been 
. fdready defcribed % 

'19 Mackcnzie*s Livei, &c. v. i. p.. 19^* 
I Baconi Oput Majut, praefat. 
. f $<c vol. 5. chap, 4« (clU %. p. 15^— 16^«' 

Avery 
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Change m A Very gTcat and advantagooa^ change in the 
i^univcf- ^^^ of the two anmrfitfes of England took place 
in the prefent period, and merits our attention. 
• In former times the teachers and fchoiars lodged 
and ftudied m private hobfes or halls, whkh they 
tented from the citizens. This was altended with 
many inconveniencies, atnd gave occafion to fre«> 
qoent quarrels between .the fchoters asd dtisfens, 
about the rents of houfes K Various methods were 
employed to prevent thefe quarrels, which dif- 
turbed the peace and even threatened the deftruc- 
tion of the univerfities. In particular, Henry III. 
A. D. 1 23 1, appointed two refpieftable citizens^ 
and two mailers of arts, to be chofen annually, 
and iflvefted N^itfi atuthorii^ to det^mline ill dtf» 
putes'fefet^^^eeYtthe cifeens and fchohrp, tbott the 
rents of houfts \ But this, and all other me- 
. thods for preferving p^ace ;bdtweeh thre tdwiifilnai 
and fchoiars, while thisr occalionr of contention- con- 
tinued, proved in^lfedual. At fength-, fbttle ge- 
nerous perfons (detenttiiied to deUvef the mem- 
bers of the univerfities frortt theii' too great de- 
pendence on tlie townfiften^) purdlifed of bnift 
large houfes, and admitted both fe2ichd^ aikl 
fchoiars to refide in them', wiAout payfaijg ^ 
rent. Thofe munificent friends of learliix* fpott 
difcpvered, that fome ingenious fchoiars aoiratted 
into their honfes were but ill provided with the 
peans of rewarding their testcbers, purdiailng 

3 A. Worx^y I* y* P* S4. 8^. 91, 

4 Fuller's Hift. Can^bridge , p. lou 

books^ 
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books, and procuring other neceffaries; which 
induced them and others to enlarge their charity, 
tod to endow thofe houfes with lands, tenements^ 
and revenues, for the maintenance of a certain 
number of ftudious men and youth. By thefe 
fteps the building and endowing colleges became , 
the prevailing tafte of the rich and generous in 
this period, as building and endowing monafiieries 
had been in fome former periods. In confe- 
quence of this prevailing tafte, feveral noble halls 
and colleges were erefted and endowed, in both 
the univerfities of England, chiefly between the 
middle of the thirteenth, and the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

In Oxford the following colleges were founded Co\Uett %m 
in this period, viz. Univerfity college, Baliol col- *^ * 
lege, Merton college, Exeter college. Oriel col- 
lege. Queen's college, and New college ; of each 
of which it is proper to give a very brief ac- 
count. 

If Univeffity hall or college was founded and UniverCty 
endowed by Alfred the Great, that foundation was ^*^'* 
overturned, and thofe endowments were difllpated, 
long before the beginning of this period. Wil- 
liam archdeacon of Durham, who bequeathed 
three hundred and ten marks to the univerfity, 
and died A* D. 1249, "i^y he efteemed the 
founder of the prefent college, as fome tenements 
on which it was built, and with which it was en- 
dowed, were purchafed with that money ^ This 

S A. Woody lib. %. p, 5$. 

fociety. 
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fbciety, when it was firft formed, about Ai D* 

1280, wa« Very fniall, confiding only of fouif 

mailers of arts ; but it gradually encreafed, both in 

numbers and revenues, by the fucceflive donations 

of many generous benefadcH-s ** 

Btiioi John Baliol^ father of that unfortunate prince 

*® *^^^' John King of Scotland, formed and ttiade fome 

progrefs in the defign of founding Balibl college^ 

about A. D. 1268 ; and that defign was perfedted 

by his widow the lady Dervogilla, from Whom her 

fon John Baliol derived his title to the crown of 

Scotland \ 

M<Tton Walter Merton bifliop of Rochefter* founded a 

college for twenty fcholars, and three priefts, at 

Maldon in Surry, A. D. 1264, and about four 

years after he removed that fociety to Oxford^ * 

where he had provided a place for their reception, 

which hath ever fmce that time been denominated 

Merton college ^ 

Exeter Walter Stapleton, bilhop of Exetel", began^ about 

college. A. D. 13 1 5, to execute a defign which he hacJ 

formed of founding a hall or college in Oxford } 

and in a few years, with the afliftance of Peter dc 

Skelton a clergyman, he accompliftied that defign ^4 

The name of this foundation was at firft Stapletoa 

hall; but it was afterwards changed to Exeter 

' college, by a bull of pope Innocent VII '^ 

Oriel col- Oriel college was founded by Edward 11. and 

'^** his almoner Adam de Brom, about A. D. 1324. 

■* A. Wood, lib. a. p. 57, 58. 59- ^ Id* ibid. p. 6^» 70. 

* Id. ibid. p. 89* 9 Id. ibid. p. 93* '^ Id< ibid. p. 94. 

It 
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It was at firft called the Halb of the Blejfed Virgin 
rf O^ord^ ai^d derived its prefent name from a 
capital mefluage bellowed upon it by Edward II "• 

Robe^ Eglesfield, who was defcended of an Queen's 
ancient family in the county of Cumberland, and ^ *^** 
chaplain to queen Philippa, confort of Edward IIL 
founded Queen's college, A. D. 1 340, chiefly for 
Xhe benefit of his countrymen of the counties of 
Cumberland and Weftmorland. He gave his 
qollege its' name in honour of queen Philippa, who 
had very much encouraged and affifted him in that 
cxpenfive undertaking ". 

ITie illuftrious William of Wykeham biihop of New col- 
Winchefter, foon after his advancement to that fee, *'^** 
A. D. 1366, formed the defign of founding two 
colleges, one at Winchefter, in which young 
.fcholars might receive the firft part of their educa- 
.don; and another at Oxford, into which they 
might be tranfplanted, and their education per- 
. fefted* Having fpent feveral years and confider- 
able fums of money in purchafing certain tene- 
n;^ent6 in Oxford, he laid the firft ftone of his 
college there for a mafter and feventy fcholars, 
•March 5, A. D. 1.379, arid finifhed the fabric 
A. D. 1386. In his foundation-charter he gave it 
the name of Seinie Marie College of Wynchejlre in 
Oxenford; but in common ufe it hath been con- 
ftavly called IJew College ^\ Soon after he had 
finifhed this great work, he built and endowed his 
college at Winchefter. 



.»« A. Wood, lib. !• p. 103, 104.. '» Id.. ibid. p. ix3» 

<I.Id. ibid. p. ti$«-t30« 
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Colleges in In Cambridge the followiHg halls and coUegei 
b^dge. were founded in this period, viz, Peter houfe^ 
Michael college, Unirerfity hall, King's hall, 
Clare hall, Pembroke hall. Corpus C]^rifU col- 
lege. Trinity hall, Gonvil hall, 
i^ctcr Hugh Balfham fub-prior and afterward© bifhop 

of Ely, purchafed fome tenements in Cambridge, 
about A. D. 1256^ in order to found a college; 
and though he met with variolis difficulties, which 
retarded the full execution of that defign, he ftill 
continued to profecute it; and at length, about 
A. D. 1282, the building was finiftied for the 
reception, and endowed for the maintenance of 
one mafter, fourteen fellows, two bible-clerks, and 
eight poor fcholars'^ 
Michael Hervey de Stanton canon • of York and Wells, 

college. 2^jjj[ chancellor of the exchequer to Edward IL 
founded and endowed a college about A. D. 1324, 
which he dedicated to St. Michael the archangel **. 
This college was taken into Trinity college^ 
founded by Henry VIIL 
Unircrfity Uuiverfity hall or college was founded by 
hail. Richard Badew, chancellor of the unirerfity of 

Cambridge, A. D. 1326. But this college was 
hardly ever completed, and of fliort duration**. 
K'ng** King Edward II. for fome years maintained 

thirfy-two fcholars at the univerfity of Cambridge, 
and defigned to have founded a hall folr their 

'4 Stow*$ Chronicle by Hows, p. 1057. Fuller's Hiftory of 
Cambridge, p. 30. *J Stow^ p. 1 057. Fuller^ p. 36. 

' »6 Stow, ibid. Fuller, p. 37. 

relldence. 



i^Aeacd •T&is dctfi^ ^ns dfecu^ 1^ t^ fon 
£dinB<d!ni. «iib' butih a very tttagn)fic«ii£ . haA, 
imi e^doxised k ^Ui bAd& Oiffidedt fbr the (i;it>po»: 
of a. ittafter^and thhtyithfee fcholais ''. Thfe hSH 
^as uidtt^ to Trinity college by Hteitiy VIII. 
■ iJniVerfity hall having been bariit dbvm,^ and cureiuii, 
its founder Richard Badew utiablg to l^^buiid it, 
Elizabeth de elite coiintefe of Ulfter^ on^ of the 
Mfafe ^ad feohdf^ffes of Gilbert de Ctore e^rl of 
Gtouceftef, iraifed it froth it^ ruins about A* iJ. 
*347> added greatly to its revenues, and ga^e 
it the name of C/are hall^ in honour of hel* 
fiteiil^^«. 

Peftifcreke hall wsts founded in the fame yeair Pembrolci 
tHth Claf^ halij, by a great but unfortunate lad;^, ^"^'* 
lifery de St* I*aul, daughter bf feuido earl 6f St. 
f*aul,; in FrJihcei married to Ayitiet de Valehcfe 
fearl of Petabroke^ ^ho isii killed in i toUma:- 
ttkiA fobn after Ms marriage, or^ aecofdittg t6 
fome, on his wedding-^day, June 23, A. D. i^^j^ 
fiiS'^a^i Widow ftflhrived hW forty-tWd years, 
fp^nfling the ^eateft pait of her* largfe fevettU^s ik 
f^ilfe ^•>h'«iitd^^ Aiiiong others of 

likat iSa^^ikh fbuided a tell b timbtidg* ^bt k -" 
matter and thirty fcholars, which ihe called b;^ h* ^^ 

Imfcjteld^tf'ftaift^ diid lie!- oWii, the hit^tf Viknce 
mi M4t^ s bi^f its indft ctiiMiort appgQa^d^ hlt^ ' 

# • ' ' • • 

■7 Stow, p. t«57. Folleri p. 39. 

i« §taw^ p. I058. Fuller, pr 37t . . ^ 

>9 i&tow«ibid. Fuller»p. 41^ pugdaUV P«enig«t v4*Xr.pw^77t 

':!¥oi..Vm. S The 
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Btnnet 
college. 



Trinity 
ball. 



GoBTlI 

hall. 



.The united guilds of Corpus Chiifti and St 
Mary, in Cjunbridge, aOifted by the patixmage cxf 
Henry duke qf Lancafter, founded a coUq^e, about 
the &me time, which they called the college ef 
Corpus Cbrijli and St. Mary ; but its moft com- 
mon name hath always been Bennet college^ from 
St. Bennet's chtirch *°. 

William Bateman bifhop of Norwich founded 
Trinity hall, in Cambridge, about A. D. 1350, 
for one mafter, two fellows, and three fcholars, 
who were all to be ftudents of the civil and canon 
law ". 

About the iame time Edmond Gonvil, parfoa 
of Terrington and Rufhworth, in Norfolk, founded 
a college in Cambridge, for a mafter and twenty 
fcholars, which he called Gonvil ball^ and by h^ 
laft will left a confiderable fum of money to Wil- 
liam Bateman bifhop of Norwich, together with 
dire&ions for perfeding that foundation, which he 
performed **. , 

Ahnoft adl the above halls and colleges in both 
univerflties were comparatively fmall at firft ; but 
by fubfequent benefaSiona they have become the 
moft ma^iificeiit and opulent feats of learning in 
Europe* 

The number of fcholars in the two univerflties of 

» 

"vmberof England in this period was very. great. The 
t^tf* £unous Richard Fitz-Ralph, furchbifhop of Arr 
maugh, in an oration againft the mendicant friars,^ 
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, <• StoWf p. lojt* Fuller, p. 44. 
~ ** Sto«r» ft ao^. Fulltr, p. for* 
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wkich he pronounced before the pope and cai^dinals, 
ill I>. 1357^ made the following .declaration :-~ 
** E-ven in my timei there were thirty thouland 
^^ ftddents in the uniyerfity of Oxford, and at pre-^ 
fent there are hardly fix thoufand : which prodi^ 
gious diminution is chiefly owing to the mendi- 
^^ cant friat^ who entice and delude fo many of 
<< Ae young fcUolars to enter into their order, that 
*^ parents are ftfraid to fend their children ta the 
<< univerfity •^'f We fliall be more difpofed to 
beUere the abote declaration, when we confider, 
that beiides all the above colleges that had been ^ 

lately founded ^ there were at diat time between two ' 
and three hundred private halls in Oxford,, in which 
fcholara refided^ and almoft an equal number of 
fcho^b^ in which they ftudied and attended lec- 
tures ; and when we refie& alfo, that this uhiver* 
iity was frequented b)r great multitudes of fcholars 
irom Scotland, Ireland, and the continent^ aa well 
ks by the youth of England and Wales **• 

The two univerfities of England in this period 0„iverG. 
were frequently difturbed, and Ibmetiines dmoft; ^•^^ 
tuined, by violent quarrdls among the fcholars^ or am^toA 
between thefti and the townfmen. In the quarrels J^j***"' 
among the fchcdats, the fouthem Englifli^ Welfli, 
and Irifli j commonly formed one party, againil the 
iiorthem Englifli and Scots *\ Many of the mem- 
bcsrs of both univerfides, being defirous of avoiding 

fi BmUi Hlft. t^nivfrf. Partf. torn. 4. p. 33$. A, Wood, lib. t. 
p. 77* ' »4 A. Wood, paflitni 

M A. Wood, Ub.i. ^«in# ftc* PuHer, p. t«» 
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. thf fe quarrels, retired to N<rtthamptoix, - A, IK 
1260; and, >vhh the ^ermiflkm' ofHtory^in^ 
began to form a new U Aiverfity. But the people of 
Oxford and Cambridge • found n^^ans to pi^ail 
upon that prince to diflfoive this nev^ utiiverfity,' 
and to command the member^ dF it to return tojht 
ptacefi of their former refidence, A. D. 1^65 ^l 
About thirty years after, the univerfity of Scara- 
ford began, and terminated in die fame man- 
her *^ • ' ' 

Third So maAy fchools were founded, and fo mznf 

©rEn^^-^ fciences taught, in London a»d its en'rirons, m 
land* this period, that it was (not very fanproperiy) 

called a third uniVerfity *•. Edward ID. built a 
college at Weftminfter, for the ftudy of divinity^ 
which was called St. Steftben^s c&lkgey and -wafc 
diffolved by Henry VIU. A. D. 1530 *^ Arch^ 
bifliop Bradwardine fdunded a thecJc^gical le£hir& 
in St. PaiiPs church, in London, Aw D. 1344^ 
and the famous John of Caunt ^uke of Lancafter 
l»uiit and endowed a college fpr divioes Jn St. 
IhiM^s church-yard ^^ But ad it would be tedious 
to enumerate all the fchopls that we^e ere&ed ia 
London and its environs in this,j>eriod9 it may be 
fii^cient to refer fuch riders as defire mor4 pai^ 
licular information to the work quoted belpw^\ 






»* FvHer, p. 1 3, U' A. Wood, lib. t\ p .no. uy 
*7 Id. ibid. p. 156. 159. 
. ^* See Sir George Buc*s third Univeriitjf of England, at rhe.eod 
of Stow's Cbroiucte p. 1061, « *9 Id. p. 1066. 3# Id. ibid. 

31 Sir George BucV DiAonrre ^ the third Vamr^ijfid £|^VV'^« 
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Soon aftcjci^ chief caurtefOfjuftieew^^ftrmly J'^xr*' 
fiied atWeftxniWier^ in confcrouty to an article in 
the Greaf CI^rter> . a fiunpus fchool or uraverfity 
fojT. the^rftudy of* the larW was gradually eftabliihed 
ia the ^neighboLattood of that^ place, confifting of 
fejreral colleges, commoniy called Inns of Courts ' 
aad cf Cbmicery* Thefe inns^ er colleges i»ere at 
firllfew aud inconftd^rable j but before' the end of 
our prafent. period, they Avere become mimerous 
and flourifhiag* This appears from the foKowing^ 
VQry diftioft defcr^ti6n of ^them by fir John Fbr- 
te/cu^ who was a ihident in one of thefe inns of 
court ^out A. D. 1416: ^'The laws are ftudied^ 
"^. iQ ^, public manner and place. — ^It is fituated 
**u near th^ king's patec&e an Weliminfter, where ' 
".the courts* of law are h^^ and in which law- 
": proceedings are pleaded and argued. Here, in' 
"' term-time, the ftudents of the law attend in 
great nmnbers, as it were to public fchools, and 
'^^are thej¥i inftm^ded in. all forts of law-feaaui^g 
^ and in the pradice of tljp courts- The fifiuatioaci 1 
gf the ,plaqe wh^e they refide and ftudy is be- , 
« tween^.'^eftminfter and the city of Londoni-^ , 
Theire beloqg to it ten leffer inns, and fome*. . 
tim^s< .moreii which are called the Inns of Cban^ . 
'\.cery\ in each of which there are an hundred.^ 
*^ Undents, atleaft, and in fome of them a. .far, 
^* greater number, though not conftantly redding. 
*' The fttjdents are for the moil part young men. 
** Here they ftudy the nature of original and 
•* judicial writs, which are the very firft prin- 
'* ciples of the law. After they have made forae 
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f ^ progrefs here, and afe more advanced Jn yearS| 
" they are admitted into the innd of court properly 
^* fo called. Of thefe there are four in numbeft 
'• In that which is leaft frequented, there arft^ 
" about two hundred ftudents.— ^There i9 both in 
the inns of court, and the inns of chancery, a 
fort of an academy or gymnafium, where the? 
ftudents learn finging and all kinds of mufic, 
dancing, and fuch other accomplifliments and 
diverfions as are fuitable toperfonsof their quality, 
and are ufually pra£lifed at court. ^At other 
times out of term, the greater part apply tbem* 
felves to the ftudy of the iawJ Upon feffival 
days, and after the offices of the church are. 
** over, they employ themfelves in the ftudy of 
f*-"facred and profane hiftory.—- I need not be par- 
^^ ticuiar in defcribing the manner and method 
^^ how the laws are ftudied in thofe places. But I 
** may fay in general, that it is pleafant, j^nd ex- 
^y cellently well adapted for proficiency^*." It is 
hardly fieceffary to obfen^e, that the eftabKfhijient 
of this law-univerfity w^s one very happy confe- 
quence of fixing the chief courts of juftice at one 
certain place, and contnbuted not a little to infpire 
the young nobility and gentry of England (who 
generally received fome part of their education at 
the inns of court) with a tafte for learning. 



?f Sir John Forlcfcpc, Pe JL^^udibus Lf g^im A"g^t^< cli^P* 49» 49> 
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hiliory of the Arts in Great Britain^ from the 
death cf king Jobn^ A. D. ii2i6, t$ the accef 
Jion (f Henry Vf . A. D. 1399. 

SECTION 1. 

Hiftory of the necejfary Arts in Great Britain^ from 
A. IX iai6> to A. D. i399» 

THE moft common and cajutal operations in/ New in- 
agriculture, architeaure, and other neceffary^ or gSt*' 
asts, are performed in the £une manner, or nearly ^^nprovf* 
in the fame manner, through many fucceeding Sl^^i^'Si 
ages, in every country into which they have been ^*^' 
mtro4uced. It is not nece&ry thca^ore, in a 

8 4 work 
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work of this nature, to give a defcriptioii of thefe 
permanent operations in every period, which would 
pccafion many tedibus and difgufting repetiticois. 
For this rea(on it is thpugbt fuScieiittp give an 
account only of fuch new inventions, or confider- 
able alterationsr in the feveral arts in each period, 
as made their firft appe^irance, and became con^ 
fpicuous in that period. 
No gr«t I-j;: Is no| Xo be 1niagiji>ed that ve*y i^iny ai\d 

improve- • ^ . • ^ *■ j • • '1^ 

fnenttin great improvements were made m agneulture m 
•8T«»'- the period we are now examining, as the prcum* 
ftances of the country, and maimpr?' of its inha- 
bitants, were unfavourable to fuch improvements. 
The country was almoft conftantly inyplved iu 
war, which diverted the att^ntinn^f the people, 
and particularly of the nobility, from the improve* 
ment of their lands by ^gricuJtjiare. A tafte for 
this art was even efteeipeci difhonourable in a per-, 
fw,. of. High, raiik j ;^jd Edward 11. ipaa, bitt(?riy*, 
repj;oache(I, as well s^ ipuqh defpifif d^, for i^ 
foridnefs for agriculture, wi negledl of; ipiUtary 
exercifes% The great barons and prelates, who 
were the chief proprj^tpys. of tbe.fc^I, kept prodi-i 
gjqus quaRtijje^ pf laind, ig tb^ir owx^; in^uiqdiata 
poffeuion, which they. cultl^aW l^^^rtjy by their 
flaves or villains, and partly by their tenants, who 
yicire obK|^tb i|egle£k ihaat xmii fean^Dj^ apd' 
Is^ur for tfayeir lond^ whenever thsiji, wese. qalled% 
N(>w as tl)e& flaves and - tena^ita haxLiittde or,iiq^ 

» ^ojiaf blMalnoC V'tf £4- U. edijta.T, Hcfir* a. I}, i^*^ 
i,l%6, *' KeDoei*8 I^arochial Aiitiqyiriet. p, 4.9c, &c. 



mtefeSi in^ the, fu<)ce{s of thdar UbQUUSa k is not tQ 
be fupppfed tha^t they wer^ very anpQus ^bojal^ p^*.- 
forming th^ixx in the beft mam]ier« Wq nuy 
form an, idb^ of the <jimt% of hijid wh^h f«mi^ 
great prelates l^ept in theyf.cpwjL ^flefficm by the 
follpwing . stccomit of t;b^ ij;9c^, upqn the land^ qf 
the bilhpprick of Winchefljer, delivered to bifliop 
Wykeh.ai^4, A. p. 13^79 kj ^hi executors of h^. 
pr?d^Qeffor,7-^vi:5» 12.7 ^})^^x(es9 1556, h^4. 
of b^acK cattle,: 3.576 ^^tHers, 477? wes, 354; 
Ispnbs^ b,Qfide§ the: fymoi l$62^ ^. ;q s. eqmvatent 
to 2Q,oopl. of our iponey a^ 'prefeiit^ wljich th/B]t 
p^d ifpr the deficiency of tl^at flock ^ 

The frequpnt and; very deftriidHve faminesL Doftrw. 
wl)ich prevailed in Britain in this peripd hav^e teea ^^^^^^* 
confide^ed'^ prefumptiye proofs of the iipjjerfeQ; 
ft^e pf ^l^cufj^e^ Of tjiefe I ihalli meniipiii only 
tWPf wbicKi fe€OTk tp Ijiaye bgea the ippft fevei;e. 



miM*. 




died ia !Londqi» of ^liin^r^ l:^fj4^. many tho»|fands; 
wM penfti?4 .for \Kaj?k«;' qf i^ ipt 9tjig: ^l^e$.*. 
Pm tha^ i&pji^e whipli, l^g^ 4Jf),. 13,14, aii4 

and S^otlw4> ^PbI^ ^F^ JpP. tt WPi"« deftruc- 
tdve.; £(}i| i}i jjlje. couHe of t^it, 4^^ ^ quarter, of 
wheat', it is fidd, w^ fold ibr forty fhiilings, equi- 
niwttot thircy: Munds of <our vioofy at pi^dint'; 



3. Bio|gr^plv Brlts^). ift e4i^« ^up, p. 907. 
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though in the former famine, A. D. 1258, it had 
never exceeded fixteen (hillings ^ On this occa- 
' iiiE)n the parliament of England interpofed, and 
• fbced the price of provifions of all kinds by law : 
but it was foon found that, this law prevented die 
bringing provifions to market^ and it was there* 
for? repealed. The king, in a proclamation 
which he publifhed at this time, prohibiting the 
inakilig of malt, and brewing of ale, fays,— ^-^^ that 
^< if this was not prevented immediately, not only 
*• the poor, but people of the middle rank, would 
^« inevitably perifh, for want of food*.*' In a 
wofd, we learn, from the concurring tefUmony of 
feverjil hiftprians wha lived in thofe times, or 
foon after, tha^ prodigious miiltitudes of people 
di^d of hunger, or of cjifeafes contrafted by the 
ufe of UQwholefpme food ; and that many were 
, tempted to perpetrate a4ls of the moil unnatural 
cruelty, to prolong their wretched lives % It may 
however l>e obferv?4, that the hiftorians who give 
an account of thofg deplorably famines, afcribe 
them tp unfavourable fi^ons, and npt. tQ bad h\if- ' 
handry j and it is alfo true, ^at ther^ m^y be fuch 
feafoQS as ^U baffle all the eflPoft^ of the mofl in^ 
' duftrious and IHilful huibapdi^ien % It mufl like- 
.ii^fe be acknowledged, thjit at fome times in this 
period grain- of all kin^s 'w;is very, plentiful, an4 

5 Tytel, vol. V p* t^l* fmn Rol..Kr. M E^iL II« PMrlhjBie»l« 

ifto vol. X. p*i5it 

^ Jobannet de Trokelowe^ Anna]. Ed. II; p. 37^ ftc. 

9 Id. ibid. Monacb, Malmf. p. i66, T, Walfing^am, p. soS« 

I }^ Ptrii, p, «3|. 
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ITdd at a very low rate. A quarter of whett^ 
A. D. 1388, was fold in fome parts of England for 
twenty pence» in others for 0xteen pence^ and itf 
others for a fhiiling ^ ^ 

Though I hare not been able to d3cover that Opendom 
any new operations of great importance in agricul* JCi^ett ^ 
ture were introduced " in this period, it plainly ?^^ 
^^ppears, that all thofe which had been before in informs 
irfe, — as inclofing, fallowing, nianuring, &c* were P*"^** 
pow performed more univerfally, and with greater 
dexterity, than in former times. Inclofmg was- 
poTied on fq brilkly, that the lands of England 
^ere in general inclofed with ditches and hedges, 
^th tr^cs planted in the hedge-rows, before th^ 
pnd of this period. " The feeding lands (fays fir 
1* John Fortefcue) are likewife inclofed with hedge- 
rows and ditches^ planted with trees, which 
proteft the flocks and herds from bleak winds, 
and fultry heats ^ V Summer-fallowing of fields 
fpr wheat w^ prated as nmch, if not more, in 
England, in the thirteenth century^ than it is at 
prefent. It was then a kind of rule among farmers 
to have one third of their arable lands in fellow "• 
In the law-bopk called Fleta^ which was compofed 
in the reign of Edward I. very particular direc* 
lions are given as to the moft proper times and 
beft manner of ploughing and dreffing fallows '^ 
farmer is f her^ direAed to plough no deeper 

9 T. Walfing. y>podi|ma Neoftriac, p- 476. 

'o Fortefcue, De Laudibu» Legum Apg1i«e» chap. 19* 

I* Ficu» Iib.«. jphap.7». p* 159^ 

«^ Id. ibid. chap. 73. p. i63« 
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in^iua^jpep than i& neceflaiy for - deftroying the 
weeds ; *Bot to lay on hj3 maaure till a little be- 
fore t^ 1^ pk>^g^u4gb if^ch is ;^o. be .with a. deep 
and narrow furrow. Rules zxe alfp giveP) — for 
^ t]|e&hwgips>nd chpiuig fe^d^-^fof prqpi^rtiGkiiiiig 
the quasit^ of diSerent. -kinds of feed. to be fown 
OB an acre, according to the nature of the foH, 
ZJfd the degree ot righnelsjr- foricollefikinjj and^ 
con»pounding manures, and aeconun^ckti^g them. 
to the grounds on which they are to 'be laid ; — ^for' 
the beil feaibi^ for fowing feeds pf di&rent kind^. 
on all the variety of foUs ;— and in a word, ior 
performing every operation in hufbandry, at the 
bell time, and in the beft manner '^ In the. 
fame work,, the duties a^d bufinefs of the fteward, . 
bailiff, and overfeer, of a manor, and of all the 
other perfons concerned in the cultivation of it,. 
are explained at full length, and with fo much 
good fenfe, that if they were well performed, the 
manor could not be ill cultivated '^ / 
Gardening. Gardening, one of the. moft pleafant parts of 
agriculture, was not h^kft^d i^ tly^ period. 
Almofb every great ' caflle,. aad larger, monaftery,? 
. had, befides a kilchen-gg^rden, ai herbary or phyfic- 
gai^den, d,pmarium or orchard : and fome of them 
h^ alfo vifieyards* The mqnkf of Dunflaple were* 
at much, expehce, A- P* i^94». in repairing the^ 
wa^s about the g^ardefi^ and. alfo thei walls abontp 
the herbary of their priory ; and the herbary men- 
tioned in Chaucer's Nonnt's prieft^s tale, appears 

U FUta, lib. ». cb. 72, 73 76, H Ibid. cTi. 7*^— 88. 

to 



10 haive be^ well ftored tiiddi' medicind hethn^ 
ft^ubs, &c. '^ Thie orchards of the great bar<»is 
and prelate as weil as of the licher convaits^ 
e^itamed a tariety of fruit-trees which are com- 
Ddoiily believed to have been brought into Britain 
at a much later time4 The hiftorians of thi6 pe- 
riod tommoaly conclude the annals of eVery year^ 
trith an account of the feafons^ and of the abun* 
daoKce or fearcity of corns, fruits^ and faerbs^e^ 
Matthew Paris^ in the conclufion of his luftory; 
tif A. D. 1 257^ obferves that the feafons had been 
very unfavourable, which had produced a famine, 
cf which many of the common people died#— =- 
** That apples were fcarce, pears ftill fcarcar ; 
•' but that cherries, plums, figs, and all kinds of 
^ fruits included in fliells, were almoft quite de- 
« ftroyed V 

• The hiftbrians of this period fometimes mentiqn y»ne- 
irine-dreffers and vineyards. The prior of Dim- 
Azfle paid into the exchequer, a fum of money 
for an amercement which had been incurred by 
Stephen and Peter his vine-dreffers, A. D. 1220 '^ 
Ralph abbot of St. Auguftine^s, Canterbury, 
caufed vines to be planted in a fidd at Nord- 
home. A, D. 132b, which (as we are told by the 
hiftorian of that monaftery, who had often {een 
diem) did him great honour,, and proved very 

.ft 

•J Annal, de Dunftaple, ad an. r«94.. Chaucer'si VVorksj-edit, 
Urry, p. 170. Walpole*s Anecdotes of Painting, vol* 1. ^» tj, 
^^ M.Paris, ad an. ix^, |i« 645* 

•r Ji^Mt d« Dwillapky ad am' i%M09 -p. 94* 

« 
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prdfit&le to the foaety '^ It ift hardly credible/ 
that tbefe hiftorians could be guilty of fo grofs an 
abiife of words, aB to odl a common gaordebxt 
vinitor^ and a common orchard of apple-trees 
vinea. An i& of parliament that \eas made 
A. D. 1423, for regulating the capacity or meatf 
fure df tun^ pipes, tertians, and hogfheads of 
wine^ was fiamed to comtprehend thofe for wines 
made at home, as well as for wines imported.* 
*^ It is ordained and ftablifhed, that no man^ after 
^* the end of twelve months from the feaft of 
^^ Eafter next coming, fhall bring into the realm 
^^ of England, from what country foever it bet 
^' nor make within the fame realms a tun of 
wine, except it contain of the EngliA meafure 
two hundred and fifty-two gallons^ &c. upon 
pain of forfeiture of the fame wine **." This 
feems to indicate, that the wine^ made in Eng« 
land were considerable for their quantity, and that 
they w^e of the fame kind with foreign wines, 
though probably of an inferior quality. 
Twatifei . It is a curious circumftance, that not only trea-i 
ture written tifes compofcd at this time for the inftniaion <rf 
ifiLatm. formers, and their fervants, down to the fwine* 
herd, were written in Latin; but even the ac* 
^ counts of the expences and profits of farms and 
dairies were kept in that language *''. The LatiB^ 
of thefe accounts, it mufl: be confefled, was not 

>f .Chron. w. Thorn, spud X. Script, co). 2036. 
>9 Ruff hea4*8 Statutes at Large, vol. t. p. 5S7» 
>o Fleta, lib, «. chap,7«r*<S. KmaeCt Parochial Antiqtiiitt, 
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pexle&Iy dailica| ; as will appear £rom the fol« 
lowing fliort fpedmen :-^*' Et pro uuo f^dcod 
empto iiid.— ^£t pro nnq cartjfadel uno coleio 
cum uno pari traduum^ emptis xircL'— £t pr^* 
faftura de drawgen vi d.^^'Ex pro lino dpnge- 
cart empto xiyd.---Et pro. farrataone et do* 
" latione unius ^:jrt^^d[)iL^vi d "/' * 

As the facred, civil, and tniHtary archite£hire 
of this period was nearly in the fame ftyW with 
that which was introduced towards the end of the 
preceding period, and which hatb been already 
defcribed, it will not be neceflary to dwell long oa 
that fubjefl:, in this place **. 

Building churches and monalteries being (till 
believed to be one of the mofl efFeftual means of 
obtaining the pardon of fin and the favour of 
heaven, prodigious numbers of both were built in 
Britain, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
^ In the reign of Henry III. alone, no fewer than 
one hundred and fifty*feven abbies, priories, and 
pth?r. religious houfes, were founded in England *^ 
Many of the cathedral and conventual churches 
were very large, lofty, and magnificent fabrics j 
whidi were raifed at a very great expence of la- 
bour, time, and money. Of this a careful in- 
fpedion of the cathedrals of York, Salifbory, 
jLitchfidd,. Worcefter, Gloucefter, Ely, Win- 
chefter, and feveral others, which were built in 
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tk^ pbAoA, "^1 ^yflfeM the idftft fat^^bry t>roof ^ 
tod » the feihc time will ^e the tleareft iJcais of 
the ftyte bf fected ai-cMt^aniir^ which then pre* 
Vailed, llife ftyte tsrk* what i^ eofainioftiy called 
the KghtW* Gothic, with fome variations. In the 
ihiitetoth feftnturjr, the /fefiiibnable pillai* in 
churches were of Purbic marble, very Sender and 
f blind, elicompalted with rharble fliafts a Mttle de- 
tithed, having each a tapital adortied with fbliagb, 
Which jdning, formed bne elfegant capital for tihe 
l^hojfe pillar. The \«fedows wfere long and narrot^i 
ifnth pointed arches and painted ^lais, which waS 
introduced about that ' time, of at lekfl becam^ 
more common. In this century alfo thej^ begatt to 
delight ift lofty fteeples, with fpireS attd pitmacles. 
tn the fourteenth century, the pillar^ tohlifted of 
an affemblage of' ihafts not detached, but united, 
forming one foEd and elegant column : the win- 
dows, efpecially thofe in the eaft and weft ehdsi 
Were greatly enlarged, divided into feveral lightsi 
by ftone-muUions, runpirig into ramiftcatronsTjfcov^ , 
and forming numerous cOmpa:rtm(ent$ in variotis 
fanciful Ihapes. Thofe windows, filled vrfth ftaiiiei 
glafs of the moft lively colodrs, fepreferitittg tahg^ 
faints, and martyrs, and th^ hifliories, made i 
moft folemn and glorious appearaince. Theirs Were 
feveral other variations, efpeciaHy in the tafte Or 
the carvings and dtfher ornaments, which are too 
minute for general hiftory **. 

*^ See Preface to G/qfe** Andquitles^ tientb«in*s diftQiy of Eljr> 
Wrctt*f Parcntali^lk 
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The opufence of the ctergy, and zed' of'thd society of 
Srffy, furnifhed amjJle funds for buifdiiig fo- gifeat a mafons. 
ihimber of magnifkent' churches, monafteries, and 
religiotis houfes, that it was vdth great difficulty 
workmen could be procured to execute thofe pioii* 
^orfcs. The popes, for very obvious red&hs, 
favoured the erection and endowment of churches 
aSid convents ; and granted many iiidulgences, by 
their bulls, to the fociety of mafons, in order to 
increafe their numbers. Thefe indulgences pro- 
duced their full eflfe£t in thofe fuperftitioms times ; 
and that fociety became very numerous, and.raifed 
a prodigious multitude of magnificent churches 
about this time in feveral countries : " For (as we 
^* are told by one who was well acquainted with 
'^ their hiftory and conftitution) t-he Italians, with 
** fome Greek refugees, and with them French, 
Germans, and Flemings, joined into a frater- 
nity of airchitefts, procuring papal bulk for their 
ene6urij|;irfntenf , a^ particulate privifegfes ; they 
ftyled themfelve^ Fi-ee-maf6hs, and railged 
** from one nltidn to another, as they found 
♦♦ <:hurches to be buflt (fot very many in thofe 
^* ages were every where in building, through 
^* piety or emulation): their government was 
^ regular; and where they fixed near the building, 
** in hand, they made a camp of huts. A fur- 
*• veyor governed in chief; every tenth man was 
*' called a warden, and overlooked each nine. The 
** gentlemen in the neighbourhood, either, out of 
*^ charity or commutation of penance, gave the 
^* materials and carriages. Thofe who have feen 

voj./vm-' T rth« 
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** the accounts in records of the charge of the 
** j&brics ojf fome of our cathedrals, near foW 
*^ hundred years old, cannot but have a great 
•* efteem for their economy, and admire how 
" foon they ereded fuch lofty ftrudures *^" 
Conftrae. The great barons and prelates of Britaija flill 
witiuf. continued to refide in caftles, which ferved them 
at once for dwelling and defence. The general 
plan of thefe caftles hath been already defcribed ; 
and that plan was fdr the moft part followed in the 
prefent period ^. The chief towers, commonly 
called the keeps ^ of feveral of thefe caftles, have 
lately b^en examined with great attention ; from 
whence it appears, that they were contrived with 
wonderful art to anfwer the following purpofes, 
which they had in view in their conftrudion: 
I. To render the entrance or gate at once magni- 
ficent and impregnable, — 2. To fecure the garri- 
fon, and to enable them to annoy the befieg^s.— 
3. To delude the befiegcrs to attack the ftrongeft 
parts, by giving 'them an appearance of weaknefs. 
—4. To put their prifoners, provifions, ^d im- 
plements of war, out of the reach of danger.— « 
5. To convey the engines of war to any place of 
the caftle with eafe and expeditionp-ir-'6* To com- 
municate intelligence in a mon^ent to any part of 
the building. — 7. To fupply the garrifon with 
water.— 8. To convey away the finoke and filth. 
—9. To provide a commodious and fafe habitation 
for the lord of the caftl^ and his family. For the 

*s Wren*s Partntalia^ p« 306^ 307. ^^tt vol. 6* p.iS^t 
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various contrivances to anfwer thefe purpofes, the 
^ reader muft be referred to the work quoted 
below*'; only, as a fpecimen, I • Ihall v mention 
the contrivance they employed to fecure a conftant 
fupply of water to every apartment. The tower 
was divided within into two equal parts, by a thick 
partition-wall of mafonry, from the bottom to the 
top. The well for fupplying the garrifon with 
water was under the foundation of this partitioYi- 
wall ; and the pipe of it was carried up in the 
middle of the wall to the leads of the caftle, where 
the puUy for drawing the water was fixed. The 
people on each floor had accefs to the pipe of the 
well, for furnifliing themfelves with water, by a 
fmall arched opening in the partition^walU From 
the ground-floor to the water, little fquare cavities 
were cut in the fides of the pipe, at proper diftances, 
by which a perfon plight defcend to cleanfe the 
well. It feems to be impoffible to invent a more 
efFeftual method than this to prevent the garrifon 
from being deprived of the neceflary article of 
water; and it may be truly faid, that the con- 
trivances to anfwer their other purpofes were no 
lefs artful and ingenious ^^ It muft, however, be 
confefled, that the great barons and prelates of 
this period faqrificed their conveniency .to their 
feci^rity; which feems to have been their chief 
concern in the conftruftion of their caftles ; the 
apartments of which were commonly gloomy, the 

V Mr. King's Oblervations on ancient Caftles. ** I '. ibid. 
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bed-chambers few and finall, the paflages narrow 
and intricate, and the flairs fteep and dark. 
MeialHc The arts of refining and working metals are fo 

iifeful in themfelves, and fo necefTary to the prac- 
tice of other arts, that they merit forne attention in 
every period. The keen purfuit of the philolp- 
pher's flone, in which many ingenious me,^ weri 
at, this time engaged, contributed not a fittle*. to 
make them better acquainted with the nature and 
compofition of metals, and with the arts of com- 
pounding, melting, and refining them.. With th^ 
arts of tempering and polifhihg fteel, and thereof 
fabricating defenfive armour and bffenfive arms, they 
were well acquainted. Of copper they not only 
made many ufeful utenfils, but even ftatues. The 
fum of four hundred pounds was paid, A. D. 1 395, to 
Nicolas Broker and Godfrey Preft, citizens of Lon- 
don, arid copperfmiths, for two flatues, , one 01 
the king, and another of the queen, made of 
copper, and gilt, with crowns on their heads, 
their right hands joined, and holding fceptres, in 
their left hands ^\ Statues of brafs were flill more 
common in churches, and on monuments ^°. The 
goldfmiths and jewellers were very numerous, and 
fome of them excelled in their profeflion. The 
goldfmiths of London reprefented to Edward III. 
A. D. 1 341, that many of their workmen had loft 
their fight by the heat of fire and the fumes of quick- 
filver J and that feveral others had become paraly- 

*9 Madox Firma Burgi, p. 33^ rote (o). 

30 Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. x. p. 10 
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tic, infirm, and weak, by performing other parts 
of tlieir work ; and upon this reprefentation, and 
their petition, that prince granted them leave to 
found and endow, an hofpital for the reception of 
thofe who had loft their fight, or their health, in 
their fervice ^'. -This feems to indicate, that work- 
men of that kind, at that time, in London, were 
very numerous. That fome of them excelled in 
their profeffion, appears from the teftimony of con- * 
temporary writers, and records, and from their 
defcriptions of mai^y beautiful pieces of gold and 
filvfer plate. Alan de Walfingham, a monk of 
Ely, in the thirteenth century, and feveral others, 
are celebrated for their fuperior fkill in the gold- 
fmith*sart; and it is impoffible to perufe the de- 
fcription of the gold and filver plate and jewels taken 
from Piers Gavafton, the unfortunate favourite of 
Edward II. by the earls of Lancafter and ^War- 
wick, without admiring both the quantity and 
workman fliip'*. Some pieces of the filver plate' in 
that colledlion are faid to have been worth four 
time^ the quantity of filver which they contained ^K 
'At the triumphant entry of Richard II. and his 
good queen Anne, into London, A. D. 139^5 the 
'citizens, l^efidiss njany other gifts, prefente4 a 
crown of 'gold to the king, and another to the 
queen, both of great value, at the Fountain in 
Cheapfide j and when the procellion had advanced , 

II Rym. Feed. tooi. 5. p. 246. 

3» T. Walfing^ Hift. Ang. p. it>4. Rym. torn. 3. p. 3^*» 
Walpolc's Anecdotes pf Painting, vol. s. cb. j, &c. 2i Id, ibid. ♦ 
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a little further, they prefented a table of gold, \fiith 
a reprefentation of the Trinity upon it, worth 
eight hundred pounds, equivalent to eight or tea 
thoufand pounds of our money, to the king ; and 
another table of gold, with a figure of St. Anne 
upon it, of equal value, to the queen ^\ There 
is the fulled evidence, that England was very rich 
in gold and filver plate in this period : for befides 
the immenfe mafles of thofe pJrecious metals in the 
cathedral, conventual, and other churches, made 
into images^ altar-tables, veflels and utenfils of 
various kinds, fome of the nobles had greater quan- 
tities of plate than we could imagine. When the 
palace of the Savoy, belonging to John of Gaimt 
duke of Lancafter, was burnt, with, all its rich 
furniture, in the great infurre£tion A. D. 1381, 
the keeper of the duke's wardrobe declared^ upon 
oath. That tlie filver, filver-gilt, and gold plate, 
in that palace, would have loaded five carts ^^ 
The arts of gilding works made of other metals 
with gold, and of emboiling and enchafing gold 
and filver plate, were well known in this period. 
Gilt plate and gilt fiatues are frequently mentioned 
by our ancient hiftorians : and we may be certain^ 
that the figures reprefenting the Trinity- and St. 
Anne upon the two tables of gdd, prefented by 
the citizens of London to Richard II. and his 
queen, were embofled or* enchafed ^. Nor wa& 

34 KnygHton, apud X Script, col. ft74o. 35 Id. ibid. col. 16)5. 
36 Ma^x Firma Burgi» p. 33, note (o). AngUa Sacra,, toni. t. 
p. 414. Knyghton, col. »74o, 
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the ftill more delicate art of enamelling plate and 
jewels unknown in the times we are now confider- 
ing. It appears, from the defcriptive catalogue 
publifhed by Mr. Rymer, that befides jewels there 
were feveral pieces of enamelled plate in the col- 
ledion of Piers Gavafton ". 

The arts of cutting and fetting precious ftones Lapidaries 
in crowns, rings, and other ornaments, though ^'^* 
they are rather ornamental than neceilary, may 
not improperly be introduced in this place, as they 
are fo nearly connected with the 'metallic arts. 
They were far from being unknown in BHtain in 
this pieriod: for it is not credible that all the 
jewels (which appear to have been very numerous 
and valuable) in the poifeflion of our kings, 
nobles, and prelates, at this time, were of foreign 
workmanfhip. Though Henry III. was one of 
the moft indigent princes that ever filled the throne 
of England, ^e had many ciuidus and valuable 
jewels, which he was fometimes obliged to pawn. 
Among the jewels which he gave in pawn to the 
king of France, A. D* 1261, for five thoufand 
marks, and relieved, A. D. 1273, there were no 
fewer than 324 gold rings, fet with precious 
itones of various kinds ^^ 

It is not known to whom we are indebted for the Art of 
invention of the ingenious and ufefiil art of making JJ^f 
clocks of metal for meafuring time and {hiking 
the houte. The fiirfl clock we hear of in Britain 
was placed in the old clock-tower oppofite iq the 

^' R/tti' Feed. tom» |. p* 3S8, &c. a^ 14* torn. i. p. f^. 77!. 
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gate of Weftminfter-hall, and is faid to have been 
purchafed with part of a fine of 800 nuqrks im- 
pofed upon Randolff de Hengham, chief juftice 
of the kingVbench, A. D. 1288^'. Soon afeei? 
this (A. D. 1292) another clock, which coft 30I. 
equivalent to 400I. of our money at prefoit, was 
fet up in the cathedral of Canterbury ^. Thefe 
moft ancient clocks were probably imported, or 
made by a foreign artiil. For about feventy years 
after this, Edward III. invited three foreign clock* 
makers, viz. John Uninam, William Uninam, 
and John Lutuyt of Delft, to come into England, 
and granted them his royal protection to exerdfe 
their trade of clock-making in any part* of his 
kingdom, without moleftation *'. The defign of 
this protection certainly was, to increafe the num» 
ber of thefe artifls in his dominions, that their 
works might be more eafily obtained. By thefe 
means, clocks Were not uncommon in England^ 
cfpeciaHy in cathedral and conventual churches, 
before the end of the fourteenth century. Chaucer 
compares the drowing of ^a cock to a chigrcb- 
organ for fweetnefe, and -to a chureh<<:lock for 
exaCbids as to time : 

* Bisypjce was inerier than the noerie orgpn^ . 

On mafTe ^ayis'tbat in the churches gon, 
- • ' Wei nicerer was his crowing in bis loge^ 

Tlian is a clock, or -abbaye horologe 4*. i 



" * 39 *Selden> Pfef. to Hengham. Coke*s 3cl Inft. p. 7a. ^h Inft. 
p. 155. 4« Dart*s Capterburyy Append, p. 3. 

4^ Rynit Food, toni. 6, p. 590* 4a Chaucer^s VVorks, p. 169. 
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Clocks were not only numerous, but the art of 
making them was brought to a confiderable degree 
of perfeftion in England, before the end of this 
period. This appears from the following defcrip- 
tion of an aftronomical clock made by Richard de 
Wallingford, abbot of St, .Alban'si in the reign of 
Richard II. Leland, who feems to have feen and 
.examined this famous clock, having told us that 
Richard de Wallingfojfd was the greatefl mathe- 
matician^ aftrohomer, and mechanic of his age, 
proceeds in this manner : " After he was chofen 
abbot, bis ardent love of learning, and intenfe 
application to ftudy, did not in the lead abate^ 
On the contrary, being now poffeffed of wealth 
^' and leifure, he refolved to leave a lading monu- 
" ment of his ingenuity, art, and learning. With 
** this view, he fabricated, at a great expence of 
money, thought, and labour, a moft wonder- 
ful clock, which reprefents the revolutions of 
** the fun and moon, — the fixed ftars, — the ebbing 
*^ and flowing of the fea^ — befides an almoft ^ in- 
*^ finite number of other lines and figures. When 
^' he had finished this aftonilhing piece of me- 
chanifm, to which, in my opinion, there is no- 
thing in Europe comparable, he compofed a 
^* book of diredions for managing and keeping it 
•*-in order, that it might not be ruined by the ig* 
^^ i^orance of the monks ^K'* 

Watches were alfo made, or at leaft ufecf, in Wat«li- 
Britain, not long after the beginning of the four- ™*^'"«- 

^* Xcland <Je Scriptoribu* B|i^nnicis> torn. 2. p. 404. 
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te€fnth century. A watch of that date was lately ^ 
found by feme labourers at Bruce-caftle in Fife- 
fliire, and is now in the pdfleflion of his prefent 
majefty, the illuftrious defcendant of its origmal 
proprietor, the heroic Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland, from' A. Dr 1306 to A. D. 1329. 
This very curious piece of antiquity is thus-de- 
fcribed by a learned and hcmourable gentleman, 
who examined it with attention : " The outer cafe 
*' is of filver, raifed, in rather a handfbme pattern, 
over a ground of blue enamel ; and I think I can 
diftinguifh a cypher of R. B. at each corner of 
*^ the enchafed work. On the dial-plate is written 
*' Robertus B. Rex Scottorum^ and over it is a con- 
vex tranfparent horn, inftead of the^glafles which 
we ufe at prefent. — This very lingular watch is 
not of a larger fize than thofe which are now in 
•' common ufe ^/* 
Cloth fija. The people of Flanders and the Netherlands had 
long been the chief manufafturers of woollen cloth 
in Europe, and had thereby acquired immenfe 
wealth, which naturally excited the envy and emu- 
lation of other nations **. The Englifli in parti- 
cular having great quantities of the moft excellent 
wool, by degrees became Xenfible of the great ad- 
vantages with which the manufafturing of it at 
home would be attended ; and from time to time 
encouraged that manufadory ^^ But that gtvtt 

44. Archaologia^ vol. 5. p* 419J 410. .» 

4S Gerv^s, ajmd X Script, col. 1349. 
4^ See vol* 6. chap p^^ 195, 
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and wife prince Edward III. made the moft vigor- 
cus and fuccefsfiil efforts to that purpofe. In the 
fifth year of his reign, A. D. 133 1, John Kempe, 
a famous wooUen-manufadurer of Flanders, came 
into England with his workmen and apprentices, 
and was moft gracioufly received by Edward ; who 
took him under his immediate prote£lion, and 
publifhed a proclamation, promifing the like pro- 
te£tion and favour to all foreign weavers and fullers 
who would come and fettle in England ^^ In con- 
fequence of that invitation, no fewer than feventy 
families of Walloons came and fettled in England 
the fame year ; and thefe were followed by many 
others in the fucceeding years of that reign ^« 

The parliament of England feconc^d the pru* i awt for 
dent and patriotic views of that prince, by making ^^1^' 
feveral ftatutes for the encouragement of the of them?- 
woollen manufaftory, A. D. 1337. By one ot ingwooi. 
thefe ftatutes, the exportation of wool, either by *" *^ ®* ' 
foreigners or denizens, is made felony, until the 
king and his council ftiall order it otherwife ; by 
another it is enacted, that no foreign cloths ihaU 
be imported into the king's dominions, under the 
penalty of the forfeiture of the cloths, and the im« 
porter to be puniihed at the king's will; by a third, 
none were to wear any foreign cloths except the 
royal family ; and by a fourth, cloth- workers of all 
countries were invited to come into the king's do- 

nunions, by promifes of proteftion and encourage- 

« 

47 Rym« Fa;<l. torn. 4. p. 4^6. 4S Id, ibid. p. 713. 751. 
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ment "^^ Though thefe laws were premature, and 
could not be executed m their full extent at that 
time^ they had a great efFed, and contributed very 
much to the eftablifhment of the woollen manufac- 
ture in England. 

The people in general, and the weavers in par- 
ticular, did not immediately percetve the falutary 
tendency of thefe meafures of their king and par- 
liament. On the contrary, they were much 
oflFended to fee fuch crowds of foreign weavers 
fettling in all the principal towns of England, and 
thriving by their (kill and induftry. In London 
thofe hated foreigners were fo cruelly infulted, that 
theit" lives were continually in danger. To put a 
ftop to thofe outrages, which threatened the dif- 
appointment of his defigns, Edward iffued a man- 
date to the mayor and IherifFs .of London, A. D. 
1344, to appreheiiid every perfon who gave any 
difturbance to the foreign cloth weavers, to com- 
mit them to the prifon of Newgate, and fend him 
an account of their names, that they might be 
punifhed^°. 

By thefe and the like means, that excellent 
prince eftablifhed the manufeftory of woollen 
cloths of many different kinds in England, in fo 
effeftual a manner, that before the end of his reign 
it was in a very flourifliing ftale. This appears 
' from a curious paper publifhed by Mr. R'ymer, In 
the feventh volume of his Fcedera, containing a 



49 Sanifes at Larg- by Mr, RufFhead, vol. i. p. an. 

50 Rym. Foedi torn. 5. p*4i9. 
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grant from Richard IL A. D. 1382/ to Cofmo 
bentifis, the colleflor of the pope's revenues in 
England, to export a great many pieces of different 
kinds of cloths of various colours, without paying 
any duty ^'. The firft article in that grant confifts 
of fix pieces of tajpeftry of a green ground, powdered 
with rofes, which the king fent as a prefeht to the 
pope. If this was the manufeftory of England^ 
which is very probable, it affords fufficient evi- 
dence, that the weaving art, and the other arts 
connefted with it, had then attained a confiderable 
degree of perfeftion. 

Though the cruel and deftruflive art of war was Art of 
never more neceffary, nor more praftifed in Britain ^*^' 
tjbkan in the prefent period, few improvements of 
importance were made in that art, in the courfe of 
the thirteenth century. The armies were confti-. 
tilted, *comman4ed, and armed in the lame maauer 
as in the former period, which hath been already 
defcribed ^K 

' The engines employed in battering the walls of Miljurf 
towns and caflles, adled with great force j and fome *"^"**** 
of them were of an enormous fize. Thofe ufed by 
fldward I. at the fiege of Stirling caftle, A. D. 
1303, threw ftones of three hundred pounds 
weight "• One <tf thefe flones was thrown with 
fo much force (if we may believe Matthew of Weft- 
minfter) that it pafT^d through, both the outward 
walls of the caflle ^^ Wh^n Edward III. invaded 



5> Rym. Feed. torn. 7. p. 356. 5» See yol. 6. p. loi^^xr. 

53 W, Hemmingford, p. zosi 5* Mat. Wcflminft. 1. *. p. 44^4 
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pritanny, A. D. 1342, he carried his engines with 
him from the tower of London to Sandwich, with 
an intention to tranfport them to the continent j 
but not being able to procure a fufEcient quantity 
of fhipping to tranfport both his troops and en- 
gines, he left thefe laft behind him, and gave a 
commiilipn to John de Wynewyk and William de 
Hurle, to prefs as many Ihips in all the ports of 
the kingdom, as would be neceffary to carry back 
the engines to the tower". This is a fufEcient 
proof that thofe inftrumerits of deftruftion were of 
a great fize, as well as very numerous. This 
ancient artillery continued to be ufed in fieges a 
confiderable time, fome of them two centuries, 
after the invention of gunpowder and cannon ^\ 
Creek (JJreek-fire continued alfo to be employed in 

war, long after the introduftion of fire-arms,^ par* 
Ocularly in the attack and defence of ftrong places. 
When an Engliih army, commanded by the martial 
biftiop of Norwich, befieged Ypres, A. D. 1383, 
the garrifon, it is faid, defi^nded 'themfelves fo 
well with ftones, arrows, lances, Greek-fire, and 
certain engines called guns^ that they obliged the 
Englifh to raife the fiege with fuch precipitation, 
that they left behind them their great guns, which 
were of ineftjmable value ". A part of that army 
was fqon after befieged in the town of Burbourgh, 
by the French, who threw fuch quantities of Greeks 

55 Rym. Feed. torn. 5. p, 350. 

s^ P. Daniel, Hiftoire <\e la Milicte Fran^oife^ tbip* }- p* 3S9* 

$7 T. Walijng. p, 303. 
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fire into it, that they burnt a third part of the 
town, which obliged the Engliih to capitulate ^^ 

The crofs-bow was confidered as fo deftruflive Crofts 
an inftrument, that the ufe of it amongft Chriftians ^^^ 
againft one another was prohibited by a canon of 
the fecond council of Lateran, A^D, ii39> and 
by a bull of Pope Innocent III. in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, which for a time had 
their eflfeO:^^. But by degrees thefe prohibitions 
were difregarded, the crofs-bow was refumed, and 
continued in ufe during the whole of this period, 
It was a very deftruftive inftrutnent, throwing 
arrows or quarrels to a great diftance. Thefe 
quarrels were larger than other arrows, fome- of 
theiji were made of brafe, and pointed wit^ 

fteel*^* . 

It may feem furprifing, that the invention of Reafons 
gunpowder made fo little alteration in the art of ^J^^.^J^^ 
war for fo long a time. This was owing to feveral ^ i»«ic^ 
caufes. The art of making gunpowder was long the aft <J 
very imperfefl:, and known to few^ and the art ^*^- 
of making inftruments proper for applying it to 
the purpofes of war was ftill more imperfed. In 
eoitfequence of this, both gunpowder and' fire- 
arm^ were long very fcarce and very dear. We 
(iannot fuppofe that the cannons which the Englifh 
left behind them when they raifed the (lege of 
Tpres A. I^. 1383, were either very large or very 
numerous j and yet we are told by a contem?- 

S8 T. Walfing. p. 304. 59 P. Paniel, tom, t. p. 3oS. 

•®R>m. Fad. torn. 3. p. jfi. r 
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porary hiftorian, that their value w^s ineftimable. 
The fame hiftorian relates, that an Englifh fleet, 
A. D. 1386, took two French Ihips with very 
valuable cargoes; and a quantity of gunpowder 
was found in one of them, which was of greater 
value than all the other dommodities ^\ Belides 
this, the warriors of thofe times were in pofleflion 
of very powerful inftruments of deftruftion, vdth 
the management of which they wef e t^rell acquaint- 
ed ; and therefore we may prefume that they were 
riot very forward in adopting new ones of fo diflfer- 
' ent a nature. 

But though the inventioh of gunpowder and 
fire-arms did not produce immediately any very 
temarkable change in military matters ; yet by flow 
degrees, and in length of time, it /brought about 
all almoft tot?il alteration in the art of war : an4 
therefore it may be proper to pay feme attentioii 
to the progrefs of this great revolution. 
Invention That the ingredients of gunpowder, and the art 
*^owdcr. ^^ making it, were known to our ingenious country- 
man Roger Bacon, is undeniable^. But that 
humane philofopher, dreading the confequences of 
communicating this difcovery to, the world, trant 
pofed the letters of the Latin words which fignify 
charcoal, which made the whole obfcure ^K By 
this means he rendered it difficult to difcover this 

«» T. Wsffing. p. 313. ' 

♦» Baconi Epiftola <je Sccretis Operibus Artis et Naturae, chap. 11. 

6' Sed tamen Talis pctrac, /uru mope cifl vhre (carbonum polverr,) 

et Ailphurisj et fic facics tonitrum et coriufcationem^ fi fcias arti- 
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dangerous fecret by the perufal of his works, and 
at the fame time fecured to himfeif the honour of 
having known it, if it fliould be difcovered by any 
other perfon. This accordingly happened not 
long after Bacon's death : for about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century one Barthold Schwartz, 
a German monk and chymift, accidentally dif- 
covered gunpowder as he was pounding faltpetre, 
fulphur, and Charcoal in a mortar, for fome other 
purpofe \ 

It is difficult to difcover the exzO: time when Introduc. 
gunpowder and fire-arms were firft employed in £^J! ® 
war by the Britiih nations. If we may give credit 
to John Barbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen, in his 
metrical life of king Robert Bruce, Edward III. 
had cannon (which that author calls crakys of 
war) in his firit campaign againft the Scots A* D. 
1327. On that occafion, he acquaints us, the 
Scots obferved two great novelties in the Englifh 
army, which he thus defcribes : 

Two novelties that day they faw^ 

That forouth in Scotland had been nane. . 

Timbers for helmes was the ane. 

That they thought then of great beautie. 

And alfo wonder for to fee. 

The other crakys were of war, 

That they before heard never air ^^« 

It is probable, that the archdeacon received thid 
anecdote from fome of his countrymen who had 

^^ Da Cange GloflT, voce Bonnbarda. 
6f Barbour*8 Life of Briice» p. 4081 499* 
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been in the Scotch army, and heard thefe crakys of 
war ; as he vitrote his book only about forty years 
after that time. It feems to have been feveral 
years after this, when the Scots firft made nfe of 
cannon ; which it is probable they received from 
France : for a fleet confifting of five large Ihips, 
loaded with men and arms, arrived in Scotland 
from France A, D. 1339, which encouraged the 
Scots to attempt the recovery of thofe ftrong 
places which the Englifli ftill poffefled in Scotland. 
With the affiftance of thefe auxiliaries they took 
Perth, and then befieged the caftle of Stirling; 
and being informed that an army was ready to 
march from England to its relief, they battered 
the place with cannon and other engines, and com- 
pelled the garrifon to capitulate '^ That fire- 
arms were ufed in France at that time, and before 
it, appears from the following article in the 
accounts of the treafurer of war, A. D. 1338 : — 
" To Henry de Faumichan, for gunpowder and 
*' other things neceffary for the cannon at the fiege 
" of Puii Guillaume ''^'* Edward III. had cannon 
in his army at the famous battle of Crefly, and 
ftill more famous fiege of Caljus, A. D. 1 346 ^^ 
By degrees the ufe of cannon became more and 
more common, fo that in a few years the confter- 
nation that was at firft produced by their explofion 
was very much abated. This we learn from the 
illuftrious Petrarch, in his dialogues on the reme* 

^f* Froiffart, 1. i. c. 74. ^^ pu Cangfc Gluff. voce Bombarda. 
*^* ]• Villani, 1. la. c. 66,. Fioiflfarti 1, i. c. 144.. 
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dies of good and bad fortune, which were written 
A* D. 1358. In one of thefe dialogues between 
G. and R. is the following remarkable paflage : 
" G. I have crofs-bows, and other machines of , 
** war; R. I am furprifed that you have not alfo 
** fome of thofe inftruments which difcharge balls 
*' of metal with the moft tremendous noife, and . 
flaihes of fire.— Thefe deftruftive plagues were 
a few years ago very rare, and were viewed with 
the greateil aftoniihment and admiration ; but 
now (1358) they are become as common and 
^^ familiar as any other kind of arms. So quick 
^^ and ingenious are the minds of men in learning 
" the moft pernicious arts ^'P* 

Cannon, or as they were called, bombards^ were catuton. 
the moft ancient fire-arms ^°. The firft cannon 
Were very clumfy and ill contrived, wider at the 
mouth than at the chamber, and fo like a mortar, 
that it is probable the idea of them, was fuggefted 
by that in which Schwartz pounded his materials 
when he difcovered gunpowder ^'. This capital 
error in the art of making cannon was foon cor- 
rected ; but others ftill remained. They were all 
made of iron, without any mixture of other metals ; 
fome of them were too long, and others of them 
too fliort '^\ in a word, the art of making cannon 
was ftill very imperfed long after the conclufion of 
this period. 

<H> Petarcb, De Remediis otriufque Fortunse, Bafil edit. p. S^. 

70 Du Cange GlcfT. voce Bombarda. 

7' P. Daniel^ torn. i. p. 311. 7^ Id. liU 6. chai^'5. 
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Made in Both gunpowder and cannon were made in 

England. England in the fourteenth century. This appears 
from a commiffion given to Thomas Norwich by 
. Richard II. A* D. 1378, to buy two gr^at and 
two fmall cannon in London, or any other place^ 
and alfo to buy certain quantities of f|kltpetre» fuU 
phur, and charcoal, for making gunpowder ^K 
From the fame commiflion, as well as from odier 
evidences, it appears, that cannon-balls were at 
firft frequently made of ftone j for the fame per- 
fon is therein commanded to purchafe fix hundred 
balls of ftone, for cannon and for other en- 
gines 7^ 

Hand-can. Befides great guns, which are ftill named can-- 
"®"' mn, a fmaller kind of fire-arms, called hand- 

cannon^ came into ufe in this period.. They were 
fo fmall and^ lights that one of them was carried 
by two men, and fired from a reft fixed ia the 
ground ". The four hundred cannon, or the 
greateft part of them, with which an Englifli army 
befieged St. Malo A. D. 1378, muft have been of 
this kind '^ 
PnToncfs It was z happy circumftance, that in thofe tur- 
of war. bulent times avarice gave fome check to cruelty, 
and many peribns who might have been killed in 
battle were faved, and taken prifoners,^ for Uif 
fake of their ranfoms. Thefe ranfoms were com^ 
monly as great as the captives were capable of 

7 J Rym. Feed. torn. 7. p^. 187. 

74 Id. ibid. P. Daniel^ torn. 1. lib. 6. p. 324. 

75 Id. ii)id. p. 321. 76 FroifTarti tom. 1. p* 34. - 
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paying ; and many prifoners were obliged to fa- 
crifice their fortunes to regain their freedom. To 
fay nothing of the ranfoms of the kings of France • 
and Scotland,- Bertrand du Guefceline, conftable 
of France, who was taken by the Englilh A. D. 
1368, paid no lefs than one hundred thoufand 
ftanks of gold before he could obtain his liberty '^ 
By this means war became a very gainful trade to 
thofe who were fo fortunate as to take many of 
wealthy prifoners. The famous fir Walter Manny, 
who acquired fo much fame and wealth, by war in 
the reign of Edward III. gained no lefs than 
8000 1. (containing as much filver as 24,0^0!. 
and equal in value to 1 00,000 1. of our money at 
prefent) by the prifoners he had taken in one cam- 
paign, A. D. 1 340 ^^ Prifoners of war were fo 
much the property of their captors, that they 
fometimes fold them, and fometimes left them* in 
legacies to their friends ; and when they did not 
difpofe of them, they defcended to their heirs ^^ 
But to prevent dangerous prifoners from being too 
eafily fet at liberty, the king had a power to de- 
mand them from their captors, on paying a com- 
petent fdm for their ranfom, or to command their 
captors not to ranfom them without a royal li- 
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77 FroifTait^ torn. »• p. 3S». 7^ Rjin, Feeder, totn. 5. p. 1I3. 

79 Id. ibid. p. 531. 535. 

•® Id. ibid. p. 531. Pafc^uier, Rcchcrchts dc la France, p, 379, 
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Hijiory of the fine and pleafing arts of Sculpture^ 
Paintings Poetry^ and Mujic in Britain^ from 
A. D. 1216, to A. D. 1399. 

Fine art! OEVERAL tilings Contributed to promote the 
cu iivatcd. 1^ cultivation of the fine arts in the prefent pe- 
riod. In particular, — the manner of building and 
fumifhing churches,— the forms of public wor- 
fliip, — ^the opulence of the clergy,-— and the fplen- 
dour and munificence of the greater barons. 
Thefe things furnifhed conftant employment, and 
ample rewards, to the profeffors of the pleafing 
arts, and rendered a genius for fculpture, painting, 
poetry, and mufic, equally honourable atad pro- 
fitable to the poffefTor. 
Sculpture. Many cathedral, conventual, and other churches, 
were built m Britain in this period, which were in 
general magnificent flruftures, ornamented on the 
out^de with flatues of all dimenfions, and with 
various figures of angels, faints, popes, prelates, 
and monks, in balTo and alto relievo. The fla- 
tues and fculptures that wexe executed in France, 
have been better preferved than thofe of Britain ; 
and plates, with defcriptions of many of them, 
have been publifhed by father Montfaucon ; who 
declares, — ^That the fculptors ef the thirteenth 
century greatly excelled their predecefTors in fe- 

vera 
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veral refpefts*. Befides thofe which have been 
defaced by time and the injuries of the weather^ 
many of the ftatues and fculptures which orna- 
mented the churches of this ifland' were demo- 
fifhed'by violence at the reformatioh,' or in the 
dvil wars of the laft century ; but thofe few which 
ftill remain confirm the truth of father Montfau- 
con's declaration \ 

That fuperftitious veneration which was univer- Statues, 
fally paid to crucifixes, and to the images of the 
Virgin Mary, the apoftles, and other faints, fur- 
niflicd another branch of bufinefs to the ftatuaries 
of this period ; and they were excited, by the moft 
ample rewards, to exert all their fkill to give thofe 
objefts of the people's devotion a graceful and ve- 
nerable appearance. Several of the clergy, and 
particularly of the monks, applied to the pious 
work (as it was then efleemed) of making images 
for their churches, and were prompted by their 
religious zeal, and by the profpeft of obtaining 
both wealth and honour, to render them as at- 
trafting as poflible. Walter de Colecefter, facrifl 
of the abbey of St. Alban's, is celebrated by Mat- 
thew Paris, his dontemporary, and a monk of the 
fame abbey, as an admirable ftatuary; and fe- 
veral of his works are defcribed as exquifitely 
beautiful \ 

' Monifancon Monuiiiens dc U Monarchic Fra p 501 fe, torn. i. 
> Fox*» A6)s and Monumeuif, p. 369. coL i. 
3 M. Paiis^ Vita: Abbatum^ p. 8o> 8i. 
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^MMt The Ihrines of faints, with the tombs of princes^ 

prelates^ barons, knights, and their ladies, af<- 
forded further employment to the ftatuaries and 
fculptors of this period ; as they were generally 
adorned with ftatues, and fome of them with a 
great number of figures ^ Some of thefe works 
were probably executed by foreign artifts ; as, par- 
ticularly, the flirine of Edward the. Confeflbi', in 
Weftminfter abbey, by Peter Cavalini, a Roman 
fculptor^ But, upon the whole we have Jfufc 
ficient evidence, that this art was cultivated with 
care and fuccefs in Britain in this period- For, 
befides all the ftatues that were ufed at home, we 
find that fome, probably confiderable numbers, 
were exported. Richard XL granted a licence to 
Cofmo Gentiles, the pope's coUedor in England, 
A. D. 1382, to export three great images, one of 
the Virgin Mary, one of St. Peter, and one of 
St. Paul, Sind a fmall image of the Holy Tri- 
nity, without paying any duty or cuftom for them j 
which feems to indicate, that certain cuftoms were 
then payable on the exportation of fuch com- 
modities *. 

Painting. When fculpture was cultivated, the kindred art 
of painting could not be neglefted. On the con- 
trary, there are the cleareft proofs remaining, . that 
painting was cultivated with ftill greater diligence 

4- Sec Brown Willes Cathedrals, Weaver's Monuments, &c. 
S Mr. Wal pole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. I. p. j8. 
* R>n). Fcjed, t. 7. p* 337. 

and 
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md fuq<;^fs than the other ^ la p^dculaT) paiaN 
|ng a|;q>j^ars to haye douriihed very much in the 
farmer part of this period, under the patronage 
pf Henry IIL who was a molt munificent en«- 
cour?gei; of the fine ^rts ■ . This prince kept fe- 
veiral painter? conftaiitly in his fervice, as . Wil- 
liam, «i monk of Weftminfter y William, the 
Fitrrentihe.; and Mr« Walter, who was probably 
Walter de Coletefter, fo much celebrated l^ 
MattStiew Paris for his admkable genius for paint* 
ing as well as fculpture '.. By thefe and others, 
m^iny hiftorical paintings were executed for him^ 
in 1^ fev^ral palaces of Winchefter, Woodftock, * 
Weftmiiifter^ the Tower of London, Notting- 
ham, Northampton, Wi»dfor> Guildford, and Ke- 
aelworth. One chamber in the palace of Win- 
chefter w?is painted gteen, with ftars of. gold, 
and the whole hiftory of the Old. and New Tefta- 
ment'°. In one room in the palace, of Weft* 
minfter, and in another in the Tower of London^ 
the hiftory of the expedition of Richard L into 
the Holy Land wa3 painted "• Thefe piftures 
(to fay nothing of many others) muft have con* 
tained a prodigious number of figures ; but with 
what degree of tafte they were ^executed, we have 
no opportunity of judging. Though fome fuc- 
ceeding princes were not fo fond of paintings as 
Henry III. had been, the art ftill continued to 

7 See the learned and ingenious Mr. Walpole*s Anecdotes of 
Painting, from p, i. to p. 31. ^ Id. p. zu 

« Id. p. 15, 16. M. Paris, Vita Abbat. 
^ Anecdotes, &c. vol. 1. p. f^ ** IJ. ibid. p. 11. 
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fiourifli ; and we have reafon to believe^ that good 
painters wanted neither patrons nor employment. 
The coronation, wars, marriages, and funeral of 
Edward L were painted on the walls of the great 
hall in the epifcopal palace of Litchfield, A. D. 
13 1 2, by order of bifhc^ Langton". Friar 
Simeon faw a. flill more curious piSure in 
the palace of Weftminfter, A. D. 132a ; which 
he thus defcribes :— •*' Near this monaftery (of 
** Weftminfter) ftands the moft famous royal pa- 
** lace of England, in which is that celebrated 
^* chamber, on whofe walls all the warlike hif- 
' ^« tories of the whole bible are painted with in* 
^^ expreiTible ildll, and explained by a regular and 
** complete feries of texts, beautifully written in 
** French, over each battle, to the no fmall ad^ 
miration of the beholder, and difplay of royal 
magnificence '\'* So intent was Edward III. 
upon finifhing the paintings in the chapel of his 
palace of Weftminfter, that he granted a precept, 
dated 18th March, A. D. 1350, to Hugh de St. 
Alban, mafter of his painters, commanding him 
to imprefs all the painters in the counties of Kent, 
Middlefex, Effex, Surry, and Suffex, to conduft 
them to Weftminfter, and keep them in his fer- 
vice as long as it fliould be neceffary. Appre- 
hending that all thefe would not be fufGcient, he 
granted fimilar precepts, of the fame date, to 
John Athelard and Betiedift Nightingale, to im- 
prefs all the painters in the counties of Lincoln, 

It Warton*« Hidory of Poetry, i|pl. z. p. 216. >^ IH. ihicl. 

North- 
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Northampton, Oxford, Warwick, Leicefter, Cam^ 
bridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk, for 
the fame purpofe ^\ Thefe paintmgs muft have 
been numerous and extenfive, whatever they were 
in other refpedls. The truth is, that the prin- 
cipal churches and chapels were not only fumilhed 
with portraits of the Virgin Mary, the apoftles, 
and other faints, but the walls of fome of them 
were almoll covered with fcriptural, moral, and 
allegorical paintings ^K So great and general was 
the taflesfor paintings in this period, that not only 
the walls of churches and palaces, but even of the 
bed-chambers of private gentlemen, were orna- 
mented with hiftorical pidures. When Chaucer 
was roufed from his famous poetical dream, he ex- 
preffes his furprife, that all the gay objedls which 
he had feen in his ileep were vanifhed, and he faw 
nothing 

Save on thewaU old portraMure 
Of borrmfco, haukes, and houndis^ 
And hart dire all full of woundis *^, 

This, I am perfuaded, is a real dcfcription of the 
poit's, bed-chamber. In the fame poem, Chaucer 
defcribes a church-window : / 



■ nchlyypciiit 

With lives of many divers feint. 



»♦ Rymcri FobJ. torn* 5. p. 6fo* 

>f Fox*s AAs and Monuments, p. 370. col. i. Warton*s Hiftoiy 
of Poetry, P* ti7* i*otc (>)• 
^ Cbattcer*s Works^ by Unyy p. 587, coU t. 
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And'it is well known, that painting on ^lafs was 
much prafttfed, and brought to great perfedion. 
Ml the prefent period ''* The fame maybe faid 
of another fpecies of painting, which was called 
ilfuminating^ This appears from many manu- 
fcripts beautifully illuminated, which are ftfll pre- 
ferved in the Britifli Mufeum, and other libraries, 
from which feveral prints have been publiflied **. 
Nay, fa-firfhibnable was the ftudy of painting in 
this period, that it was efteemed as neceflary a 
paart of the education of a young gentleman as 
writing. It is faid of the fquire, or knight's fon, 
in Chaucer^ 

■ Songift he could make, and well endite, 

Juit, and eke daunce^ and well portraie and write ^9.' 

Poetry. Though Britain abounded as much with poets 

in the thirteenth century as in any other period^ 
and though they were as much admired by their 
contemporaries as thofe who flourifhed in better 
times, few or none of them are now famous: 
'their names are generally forgotten, and their , 
works neglefted. This obfcurity is perhaps as 
much owing to the antiquated nature of the Sn- 
guages in which they wrote, and the fubjedks of 
which they fung, as to the mediocrity of their poe- 
tical talents. 
Metrical To fay uothiug of fonnets, and other fhort 
aniUo-" pieces of poetry, the larger poems compofed in 



mances. 



^7 Chaucer's Works, by Urry, p. 584. col. a# • 

^* See Mr. Stiut^ wl, %, 3, i9Cbauceif*s Workt,<p« s. 
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the thirteenth century were either metrical chro- 
nicles or metrical romances j and the languages 
in which they were written were either Latin, 
French, or Engliih; which laft is now become 
almoft as unintelligible to a mere Engliih reader as 
the two former. 

Robert of Gloucefter, who was a monk in the Robert of 

abbey of Gloucgfter, and flouriflied in the reigns of ter. 

Henry III. and Edward I. compofed »a rhyming 

chroiiicle of England, from Brutus to Edward I. 

which hath been printed *^ Our author, it muft 

be confeiTed, was but an indifferent poet, and a 

worfe hiftorian, having adopted the abfurdeft fables 

of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and clothed them in 

tirefome inanimated rhymes. His language was 

the vulgar Englifh of the age in which he verote, is 

full of Saxonifms, and hardly intelligible to a mo.- 

dem reader. The following fabulous account of 

the tranfportation of Stonehinge from Africa to 

Ireland by giants, and from, thence to .Salifbury 

plain by Merlin, will juftify the above ftridures, 

and be a fufficient fpecimen of this work. King 

Arthur having confulted Merlin about erefting a 

monument in honour of the Britons who had been 

treacheroufly ilain by the Saxons near AmeCbury, 

the magician replied, 

Sire kyng, quoth Merlin, tho* gif t)iou wolt here cafte 
In the honour of meiiy a worke that ever fchal ylafte. 



>o See Robert of Gloucefter'i Chroniclei % vol, Oxon. 2724. 
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To tbe hill of Kilar fend into Yrlonde, 

Aftisr the noble (fones that ther habbet lenge yilonde. 

That was the tricke of giandts, for a quoynte work there is 

Of ftones all wyth art yma^f in the world iVich non ys. 

Ne ther ny» nothing that me fcholde myd ftrenghe adoane cail* 

Stode heo bere, as heo doth there ever a wolde \M\, 

Tbe kyhg Somedele to lyght, though be herde this tale. 

How mygte» he fcyde, fucb ftones, (6 grete and fo fale, 

B* ybrbgt of fo f er lond f And get miA of were, 

Me wolde wene, that in this londe no (ton to wonke .nere. 

Syre king, quoth Merlyn, ne make noght an ydel fucb lygb- 

For yt nys an ydel noght that ich tell this tythyng. 

For in the farrefte ftude of Affric giands while fette 

Thike ftones for medycyne, and yn Yrlonde him fette. 

While heo wonenden in Yrlonde to make here bathes there, 

Tber undir for to batbi wen thic fyk were. 

For heo wuld the ftunes wafcb, and ther eone bath ywis« 

For ys no ft one ther among that of grete vertu nys. 

The kyng and ys confeil radde the ftones for to fettet 

And wyih gret power of batail, gif any ntoh him lette. 

Uter the kynges brother, that Ambrofe bett alfo. 

In another name, ychofe was thereto, 

And ftfteene tboufant men this dede for to do ; 

And Merlyn for his qointife thider went alfo. 

Ye yonge men, quoth Merlyn, cutheth now your myg^e. 

How ye mow this ftones beft to the fchip dygte. 

liea liodeand bithogte him beft, and cables fette ynowe. 

And laddres and tevercs, and faft fchow and drowe. 

Ac heo ne migtc come for nothing to end mvd here wille. 

Merlyn fay thisi and low, and bad him ftoode ftille* 

He fette bys gynnes, as he wold, and ys quoyniife dude ftille* 

And the folk myd tho ftones ho dude all here wille ; 

And lette btm to fchippes brynge, and fo into this londe^ 

Ac ther was fom inchantery ther to ich uudeiltonde *'• 



^i Robert of Gloucefteri v. i» p. x45<«-x48- 

Peter 
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Peter Langtoft, a canon in the monaftery of Langtoft 
Bridlington in Yorkfliire, flourifhed at the fame g^unnt. 
time with Robert of Gbucefter^ and wrote a 
chronicle of England from Cadwallader to Ed- 
ward I. in French verfe. This work was pro- 
perly a continuation of an ancient metrical chro- 
nicle in the fame language; the firft part of 
which had been compofed by one Euftace, A. D. 
1155, and thefecond part by Robert Wace, ca- 
non of Bayeux, A, D. 11 60". All the three 
parts of this chronicle were tranflated into Englifli 
verfe ' by Robert Manning, who is better known 
by the name of Robert de Brunne, from the mo- 
naftery of Brunne in Lincolnlhire, in which he 
was a monk. He acquaints us with the motives 
which engaged him to make this tranflation in bis 
.prologue to the firft and fecond parts, and of the 
contents of thefe two parts : 

Lordyngs that be now here, 

If ye wille iiftene and leie, 

AH (he (lory of Inglande, 

As Robert Manning wrytten it fand. 

And on Englyfch has it fchewed, 

Nor for the 1ered» btit for the lewed. 

And it is wi(do:n forto wytten, 

The (late of the lan<l, and hef it wrytten. 

What manere of folk firft it wan 

And of what kynde it firft began. 

And gudeit is for many things. 

For to here the dedis of kynges. 



** Warton's Hift. Poet, v, i, p. 6«, 6|, 
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Wbilk were folcs, knd wbilk wtre wjfc, t 

And whilk of tbem couth tnoft quaBtyfe, 

And whilk did wrong, and whilk ryghj. 

And whilk maynttned pet and fygbt. 

Of tbftre dedii fall be mi fawt. 

In what tynie, and of what law, 

1 iholl you from gffc to gr6. 

Sen the tf mft 4f (ir Noe i 

From Noe unto ^neaf ^ 

And what betwixt tham was. 

And fro ^neas till Brutus tyme. 

That kynde he tells in thi« ryitte. 

Fro Brutus to Cadweladres/ 

The las Briton that this lande teas ^^ 

In his prologue to the third part, he gives the fol- 
lowing Ihort account of its original author : 

Pers of Langtoff, a chanon 
Schaven in the houfe of Bridlyngton 
On Frankis ftyle this ftorie he wrote 
Of Inglis kinges, &c. 

Robert de Brunne's tranflation of Langtoft's part 
of this chronicle hath been printed ; and there- 
fore it is not neceffary to fwell this feftion with 
any fpecimen from that part ^\ 

Metrical romances, celebrating the wonderful 
atchievements of valiant and gentle knights, were 
the moft frequent and favourite pro(iuQ:ions of 
the poets of the thirteenth century. Incredible 
numbers of thefe romances , were compofed in 



•3 Warton^s H»ft. Po«t, vol. i. p. 64, 65. 

»4 See Peter Langtoft's Chronicle, illoftrated and improTcd by 
Robert of Brunne, 1 vols. Oxon. 1715. 

France 
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France ancf England in that period ; and hearing 
them repeated or fung to the mufic of the harp, 
in the halls of palaces and caftles, formed one of 
the chief amufements of perfons of the higheft 
rank. The following catalogues of a few of thefe 
ropiances will give the reader fome idea of their 
liumbersy their heroes, and their fubje^ : 

Many Romayns mtm iMkd new. 

Of good knjrKtes and of ti^ewc : 

Of their dedes nnti imler romawii, 

Both in England and in F V a mi ce, 

,Of Rowland and of Oiy vere^ 

And yf everie I>ofepcn, 

Of Alyfaundre and Charlemayne, 

Of kyng Arthur and of Gawayne $ 

llow they wer knyghtes good and coartoys* 

Of Turpcn and of Oger the DanoU $ 

Of Troye men rede in ryme. 

Of Heaor and of Achilles,, 

What folk they flew in prcs, ftc. «S 

Anodier : 

Herkene now how my tale g»tlie» 
Though I fwere to yo«» no othe^ 
I wyll you rede nMntyat t nowr^ , 
Ne of Partenajx^ no of Vpomedoi^ 
Ne of Alefaunder, !!• of CharWnuiyo^, 
Me of Arthur, ne of Ofc twny — ^ 
Ne of Lancelot dii h^kt,. 
Ne •f Bcvis, ne of Guy, of Sfdiakc^ 
N« of Ury, ne of OawiMi, 
Ne of Hcftor, the ftiwig man^ 



•* ^fartonVHifl* Poet. vol. i. p. ix%» 
JFot. Vni. X Ne 
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^ Ne of Jafon, neither ©f Achilles, • j 

Ve of Eneas, neither Hercules, &c* *^ 

I 

Another: 

mmm^ Men that romaunces rede. 

Of Bevysy Gy» and Gawayne, ] 

Of kyng Richardi and Owayne, 

Of Triftram and Percyvale, 

Of Rowland ris, and Aglavanle, { 

Of Archeroon, and of Oftavian, 

Of Charles, and of CaOibedlan, 

Of Kereloke, Horne, and of Wade, j 

In romaunces that of him hi nade. 

That geftours dos of bim geftes. 

At mangeres, and at great feftes, iec. *7 

Another : 

Men lykyn geftis for to here 

And romans ride ki diverfe manett 

Of Alexander the conquerour. 

Of Julius C/efar the emperour. 

Of Greece and Troy the ftrong ftryf, 

Ther many a man loft his lyf ; 

Of Brut that baron bold of hand 

The firft conqueror of England, 

Of king Arthur that was fo ryche. 

Was none in his tyme fo clyche. 

Of wonders that among his knyghfs fellc^ 

And Attntyrs didyn, as men her telle. 

As Gawayne and other fall Abylle, 

Which that kept the ronnd tabyll. 

How king Charles and Rowland faught 

With Sarazins, nold thei be caught i 

Of Trytram and Yfoude the fweto 

How thei with iove firft gan mete 



{ 
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Of kyng John and of Ifinbraf 
Of .ydoyne and Amadas. 
Stories of divers thyn^es 
Of princes, prelates, and kyngeSy 
Many fongs of divers ryme 
AslSngliih, French, andLatyne*'^ 

The authors of thefe metrical romances paid 9.^"*!*- 

*■ dieted uuip 

very little regard to the true hiftory of their refpec- bi^ory. 
tive heroes, but boldly cqntradided the beft knowa 
md beft eftabliflied faftst* Nothing, for example, 
was better knovm in the thirteenth century, when 
the romance of our king Richard 1. was written, 
than that he was the fon of Henry II. and hi§ 
queen Eleanor of Provence* But this plain ftory 
did not pleafe the author of that romance, who 
opens his poem with the following fiftion^ 
Henry IL having, by the advice of his barons, 
refolyed to marry, fend$ meffengers into many- 
different countries^ witlj directions (hatr--r 

The fayreft woman that was on Iyv9 
They flxould bring him to wyve. 

Thefe meffengers acci(ientallv met jit fe^ with ^ n)crf| 
fplendid fliip. 

Such ne faw they neyer none^ 
For It was fo gay begone, 
Every oayle wirh go)d vgray^ 
Of pure gold was his ijlclave^ 



■nr 



*• Warton's Hift, Poet. voJ, i. p. 113. See a catalogue of thefe 
ancient metrical ronnances in Dr, Percy^'s ingenious eiTay prefixed to 
$)it third Vi^lume of his Reliques of Aocieot £ng)i(b Poetry, 
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iitT maft was of \vory, 
Vf famyte htr fayle wytly 
Her ro|>es all of white fylk. 
As wfayte as ever was ony nfiyike. 
The noble (hip was without 
Witii clothes of gold fprcad aliouey 
And her loft and her wyndlace 
AU «f gold depayoted was. 

Bang courteoufly invited^ they went on board this 
ihip, where they found Carbarryne king of Antioch, 
with his daughter, a princds of the moft e^quifite 
beauty, attended by a numerous retinue of knights 
and iadie& The king recdyed them with great 
politenefs, and entertained them with a fumptuow 
feaft. • 

« > 

r 

WKan thei had done their m«tt 
Of adventures thei begyn to fpeke* 
* The kyng them told in his reafopi 

How it cam him in a vyfyon. 
In bis lond that he came fro 
Into Engelond for to, go 
And bis daughter that was hym dire» 
For to winde with him in fire. 

And ia this manner we be dyght ' 

Unto your londe to/winde ryght* . 

The meffengers then acquainted the king and the 
princels with the commiflion they ha^ received 
from their mafter the king of England, and aflured 
them>— • 



Further we will feelr nought^ 
To Qiy lorde flie ihaii be brovght* 



Accord- 
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Accordingly the king and princefs, wiA the am- 
bafladors, arrived fafe in England^ the princefs is 
married to Henry II. and the lion-hearted Richard, 
the hero of the romance, is faid to have been the 
fruit of that marriage *'. 

The metrical romances of this period contain Robert 
defcriptiofis of the marvellous adventures of their i^^^^J 
kiHghtly hei*oe$, and aboimd with the Gothic ma* 
cbinery of dragons, giants, elves, fairies, ench^i^- 
ters, &c. But for a more perfed account of thefe 
curious performances than can be admitted int6 
general hiftory, the reader is leferred to the very 
inftrudive and entertaining works quoted be- 
low '% 

The fame tafte for composing, reading, and AiKteni. 
hearing metrical romances of chivalry prevailed in ^*^*P**^' 
the fourteenth century, efpedally. in the reign of 
that gallant magnificent monarch Edward III. 
About the middle of that century an attempt wds 
made to revive, or at leaft to imitate the allitera- 
tive poetry of the Anglo-Saxons without rhymfe, 
by Robert Langlande, a fecular prieft of Oxford^ 
- in his famous allegorical fatire againft perlbns of all 
profeJlions, called Tbe Vijkti* tf Pierce Plowman. 
This poem abounds with the boldeft perfonifica- 
lions, the keeneft fatire, the moft expreffive de* 
fcriptions, and the moft fingular verfification > of all 
which the four fbl towing liaes,reprefenting the man- 

*9 Warton's Hi ft. Poet. p. 151, &c. 

.♦ Hiftory of Englifli Poetry by Mr. Warton, vol, 1. | 5. Dr. 
Percys Rtliques of Ancient £ngli(h Puetrv> Yol. \. 
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ner in which hunger treated a reduced fpendthriftj 
muit fufEce as a fpecimen : 

tlunger in haft tho* hint Waftour by the maw. 

And wrong him fo by the wombe that both his feies watered. 

He buffeted the Briton aboiit the chekea 

That he looked lyke a lanteme al his life after 3>. 

About A. D. 1390 another poeili in the fame kind 
of verfification was compofed, called Pierce the 
Plowman^ s Crede* It is a fevere fatire oh the four 
orders of mendicant frians ; and the following de<( 
fcription of an overgrown Francifcan will give the 
reader fome idea of the language and fpirit of the 
poem t 

I fond in a fieture a frtre 6n a bencbei 

A great chor) and a gi ym, groWen as a tonbe^ 

W^ith a face fo fat, as a full bleddere 

Blowen bretful of breth, and as a bagge honged 

On botheii his chekes and brs chyn, with a choll lollede 

So gre^t a jgos ey, growen all of girece. 

That all wagged his flelb as a quick mire 3S. 

John Bar. ^^^^ Barbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen, wafi 
tour* Qixe of the belt poets of Scotland, or even ^f Britain^ 

in the fourteenth century^ This appears from his 
metrical hiftory of the life and adls of Robert 
Bruce, king of Scotland, which is a work of con- 
fiderable merit, for the time in which it was com*, 
pofedi Though the archdeacon ftyled his poem 
a Romans J he did not mean that it coniifled of 
fabulous adventures ; for he intended it to be (as 

>' Warton't Hift.Poet. voK i. t>.iSi. 3i Idjbid^ |^. 3b5« 
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for the moft part it is) a true hiftory of the great 
a&ions of his hero :. 



Storiet tp read are delefiable, 
Suppofe that they be nought hot fable i 
Then (hould ftories that foothfaft wcre^ 
If they are iiud in good manner. 
Have double pleafance in bearing. 
The firft pleafance is the carping. 
And the other the fbothfaftnefs. 
That (hews the thing eight as it was* 
And foothfaft things that are likand. 
To mens hearing are moft pleafand s 
Therefore I would fain (et my will. 
If my wit might futfice thtreti). 
To put in writ a foothfaft ftory» 
That it laft ay forth in memory 33« 

The verfification of this poem is, in general, cor- 
re£t and fmooth, and the fentiments jufl and noble. 
Of this it would be eafy to produce many proofs, 
of which the following high encomium on fireedom 
or liberty is one : 



Ah Freedom is a nobTe thing I 
Freedom makes man to have likings 
Freedom all folate to man gives $ 
JHe lives at eafe that freely lives. 
A noble heart may have none eaie» 
Nor nought elfe that may it plenfej^ 
If freedom failM* 



U is remarkable, that though Barbour was a Scotf^ 
msMoi, his language is rather more intelligible to a 
modem EngKih reader than that of any other poet 

33 Barbowv p. i. H Id. p. S. 
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of die faufteoftdi cenlwy » his great cdofasmporarf 

Chaucer himfelf not excepted. . 

At the fame time flouriihed the two princes of 
ancient Englifh poets, the great improvers di their 
arty and polifhers of the language of their coimtry, 
Jeoffrey Chaucer and John Gower, vh(^e perfonal 
hiftories have been briefly related ". The fliorteft 
analyfis that could be given of the numerous works 
of thefe two venerable bards»woold fwell this fe£tion 
far beyond its due proportion ; it is therefore hoped 
that the reader will be fatisfied with the following 
charaders of their poetical talents, drawn by the 
hand of one of the moft ingenious and intelligent 
critics of. the prefent age, who appears to have 
ftudied their works with great attention. 

" Enough hath been faid to prove, that in ele- 
" vation and elegance, in harmony and peri^cuity 
** of verification, Chaucer furpafles his prede- 
*' ceffor$ in an infinite proportion : that his gaaius 
^^ was univerfal, and adapted to themes of un- 
** bounded variety ; that his merit was not lefs in 
^t painting familiar manners with hiunour and pro- 
** priety, than in moving the paffions, and in 
reprefenting the beautiful or the grand objefts 
of nature with grace and fublimky. In a word, 
that he appeared with all the luifare and dignity 
•* of a true poet, in an age which compelled him to 
^ ftruggle with a barbarous language mA a na» 
^ tional waat of tMIe, bskI whesn to write verfes at 
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'^ all was conlldered as a fi&gular qiiaSfka** 
^ tion*. 

** If Chaucer had not exifted, the compofitions 
•• of John Gower die next poet in fucceflion, 
** would alone have been fufficient to refcue the 
** reigns of Edward HI, and Richard 11. from thfe 
•• imputation of barbarifm. His education was 
^* liberal and uncircumfcribed) his courfe of read- 
•* ing extenfive, and he tempered his feverer ftudies 
** wkh a knowledge of life. By a critical cultiva- 
^ don of his native language, he endeavoured to 
^^ reform its irreguiarities, and to eftabliih an 
^* Englifli ftyk '^ 

The hiftory of dramatic poetry affords few * 
sutbeodc materials in the prcsfent period^ and will 
be introdDoed with greater advaata^ m the tenth 
Tofasme of dns work« 

Mufic and poetry were more intimately united Hi(f ory ^f 
ill d)e oaiddle ages <iian they a» at ptpefeuL Many "^"^'^ 
gmficiews were then poets, and fiiAg Terfes com- 
pofed by themfelves, and by others of their pro- 
fefton to the mufiio of their inftrumeiits. The 
iecular muficians of thofe times were called 
mn^eb^ and formed a very numerous fr|d)emity, 
jTofleffed mamy privileges, and held in high efti** 
mation by perfoos of ail ranks. They wore a par- 
iioular ^fs» and certain oraam^its which pro- 
cored tbem inonediate accefs to the ^^eateft per- 
fonages on the mod folemn occafion&. Of this 

3^ Mr, Warton't Hiftory of Englifti Poetry, voU i« p.457« 

17 Id. vol. 2. p. It 
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the foHcwing remarkable and well-attefted fe£t is i 
fufficient proof : ** When Edward II. thfe year 
" (131 6) folemnized the feaft of Pentecoft, and 
^* fat at table in royal ftate in the great hall of 
** Weftminfter, attended by the p^rs of the 
** realm, a certain woman, dreffed in the habit of 
** a minftrel, riding on a great horfe, trapped in 
^ the minftrel fiafliian, entered the hall, and going 
•* round the feveral tables, a£ting the part of a 
" minftrel, at length mounted the fteps to the 
•^ royal table, on which fhe depofited a letter. 
" Having done this, fhe turned her.horfe, and 
♦* fainting all the company, fhe departed.^'* When 
the letter was read, it was found to contain fome 
fevere animadverfions on the Ising's condud, at 
which he was much offended. The door-keepeis 
being called, and threatened for admitting fuch a 
woman, readily replied, ^ That it never was the 
*^ coftom of the king^s palace to deny adndffion to 
^^ minftrels, efpedally on fuch high fdemnities 
« and feaft days 3^^ 
Mniicai Though the harp fttll conthnied to be the chid' 

!"!L?/ and favourite inftrument of the minftrels of this 
period,, there is fufficient evidence that they knew 
and ufed a variety of other inftruments ; of which 
it may not be improper to name a few. The 
band of muficians in the houfebold of Edward UL 
eonlifted of five trumpeters^ one cyteler, five 

}8 T. Walfing. Hift. Ang, an. 1316. p«30f. TrokeJowe, edit. 
1 T. Hearne^ p. 39. See Dr. Percy *8 excellent eflay on the Ancient 
£ngli(b Minftrels, prefixed to hU Relt^oes of Ancient Englifli 
Voetry, vol.i, 
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{si^ers^ one tabret, one mabrer, two clarions, 6M 
fidler, three wa]%hts or hautbois". In .a work 
tranilated into EngHfh in this period, the follow^ 
ing mufical inftr omenta are mentioned and de- 
fcribed ; the organ^ the harp^ the fawtry, the lyre^ 
the cymbal, the fiftnim, the trumpet, the flute, 
the pipe and tabor, the nakyre, the drum, and 
ieveral others *^ Among the accomplifhments of 
Chaucer's parifh clerk, we are told. 

In twenty manir couth he trip and daunce» 
Afttr the fcole of Oxen ford tho 
And with hit Icgges caften to and frt>. 
And playin fonges on a- fmaU ribible» 
Thereto he fong foinetinne a loud quenible : 
And as well couth he play on a giterne 4>. 

ChaUcer^s miller was aUb a muiidan ; but On a 
tuore vulgar inftrument : ^ 

A bagge pipe well couth he blow and fowne. 
And therewithal brought he us out of towne4s. 

In one of Gower*s poems are the following verfes t 

He taught hir, till flic was certeyne. 
Of harpe, citole, and of /iote, * 
With many a tewne and many a note 4?. 

Matthew Paris mentions mufical inftruments called 
turdonsj which were ufed m the church of St» 

19 sir John Hawkins's Hiftory of MuiiCf vol. %. p. 107, 
40 Id. ibid. p. 281, &c. 4k Chaucer, p, »6« 4% Id. p. 5. 
. 43 Confcffio Amantiii foL ijti 
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Alban's, and probably in odiw drarches ^. But 

it is Uiineceflary to mak^ ifl^cafabgu^ ttKMre 
complete. 

To what degree of p^rfe^ieft mttfic W& bfought 
by the fecular minftrefe of thl* {Period, ^k^ havfe ho 
opportunity of judging ^^ But we have the ftilfeft 
proof that it t^^^ exceedingly pleafihg to thoife vrfio 
heard it, and that it gave great delight to the 
greatell and beft meii of thofe tittle^. Robert d^ 
Brunne hath preferred the following anecdote, to 
this purpofe, of the learned sind pious bifhop 
Groftefte or Greathead of Lincoln : 



.Chwrch 



He lotede moche to hear the harpe. 
For inaA*8 wiHe it fnak}Mh (}nr)Ve. 
Next hys chaml»Vr, befyfe h?^ ftiuly^ 
Hys harper^s chamber was fail th« hy. 
Many lymcs, by nighies and d^yes. 
He badd folace of notes and laycs 4^. 

It is not to be imagined that kings, princes, pre- 
lates, and barons, would have confpired to load 
thofe ininftrels ivith honours and rewards, if they 
had not taken much pleafure in their tnnefiil 
drains. 

Sacred mufic was now cultivated trfth a^ much 
ardour by the clergy as fecular mufic by the min- 
ftrels. The church had been long gradually de- 
parting from the primitive fimpIicJty p( the 
chrillian worfliip ; and after the mtroduAion. of 

4» M. Pdris Vit^ AhbatHitt, p\i^t, 

45 SceSfr John Hawkins, voi. l. th. S. 

46 Warton HilK Poet. taU 1. p. 61. 
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organs into churches, fo many of the puibllc office 
were fung to the found of thofe noble inftrumentSi 
that the ftudy of mufie became abfolutely neceffary 
to all who were to bear any part in the celebration 
of thefe ofEcea. Mufic wa§ accordingly taught 
and, ftudied in all colleges, cathedrals, convents, 
and capital churches ;^ ^nd we are affured by a 
late writer, who hath made the moft laborious 
refearches into the hiftory of mufic, "that the 
clergy in the thirteenth century, were by much 
the moft able proficients, as well in mftrumental 
** as vocal mufic ^/^ The truth is, that in great 
churchy fome of the public offices were confidered 
9is muilcal exhibitions, and frequented for amufe- 
ment rather than devotion. To the various diver-, 
fions. of hunting;^ hawking, feafting, dancing,^ 
which a king propofed to his daughter to divert. 
her melancholy, he added t 

Then {hall ye go to your even Tong, 
With tenour«s ancl trebles among. 
Your quirs nor organ fonge fhaii wanr^ 
With country note and diicaimt, 
The other halfe on orgayns playing, 
WUh yong chyliircn fui fayn Cfngyng 4t^ 

Chaucer's nun and friar were both proficients in 
mufic ; — of the former it is faid, 

Full wele (he fong tho the fcrvice divine« 
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Of the latter, that 

<■■■ I certainly He had a merry tiote» 
Wele couth he flng and play in on a rote. 

Though Guido Aretini's invention of the mu# 
ileal fcale already mentioned, was very valuable, 
k was imperfeft, b^caufe it had no marks to denote 
the different lengths of fouBd.s^. This imper* 
fedion wa^ afterwards removed by the invention of 
feyeral charadters fpr reprefenting the v^ous 
lengths of mufical foun4s ; and mufic delineated 
by thefe charafters, was caUe4 fanfus men/urabilis 
or meafured fong. But when or by whom this 
great improvement of delineating meafured mufic 
was invented is not agreed ; fome afcribing it to 
Franco, a fcholaftic of Liege, who flourilhed to- 
wards the end. of the eleventh century ; and others 
to John de Muris, an Englifhman, who flourifhed 
in the former part of the -fourteenth century *% 
This invention,' whoever was the author of it, was 
much admired, many treatifes were '^^itten to ex? 
plain, improve, and recommend it, a^d it cern 
tainly contributed not a little to facilitate the 
communication and prefervation of mulical knowr 
fedge ^\ 



49 See vol. 6. p. 24S. 
|« Id. ibid, p, 154. 
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^ CHAP. VI. 

Hifiorj of Commerce J Coiriy and Shippings in 
Oreat Britain^ from the death of king John 
A. D. 1 216, to the accejfion of Henry IV. 
A*D. 1399, 

/COMMERCE hath contributed fo much to Commerce 
^^ the profperity, power, and wealth of Britain, ^^celn 
that it is well intitled to a diftind and confpicuous hiftory. 
place in its hiftory^ in every period ; and as coin 
and ihipping^ are the two chief inftruments of 
commerce, they alio merit a ibar^ of our at- 
tention. 

The internal commerce of Britaii^, and parti- jnttrnai 
cularly of England, was unqueftionably an objeft of ^'^^^^^u 
j^eat importance in the prefent period;^ but it 

doth 
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doth not feem to have been managed to the beft 
advantage. It is a fufficient proof of this, that the 
prices of the moft valuable and neceflary commo* 
dities were fometimes more than double in fome 
places to what they were in others. We are in- 
formed, for example, by a contemporary author, 
that A. D. 1258, a quarter of wheat coft twenty 
Ihillings at Northampton, when it was fold fof 
eight (hillings and fix-pence at Dunftaple \ This 
could not have happened, if intelligence had 
been regular, and commercial intercourfe fafe and 
eafy. 
LoJicfcd Internal trade was loaded at this time, with a 

nlimpofts. great number of petty taxes and impohtions, as 
laftage, paiage, paflage, pontage, ftalhge, ancj 
feveral others whofe names are now become unin- 
telligible *. Thefe taxes, or fome of them, wei* 
demanded by every town, and by every barcm 
through whofe boundaries traders conveyed their 
goods, and at every place where they expofedthem 
to fale. 
Traofsaed The greateft part of the domeftic trade of Bri- 
tain was ftiH tranfefted m fairs. Some of thefe 
faii^ were of long duration, frequented hf prodi- 
gious multitudes of people from different countries, 
and ftored with commodes of all kinds. The 
fair of St. Giles's hill, near Winchefta^, continued 
fixteen days, during which time a!l trade viras pro- 
hibited in Winchefter, Southampton, and everf 

> Annal. thmAap* aiu xm^ 

* An4<cron*»Mift^C#iiiBiance|i ?oU »• fc xmi 
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place within feven mile^ of the fair, which very 
much refembled a great city, laid out into many 
regular ftreets of tents, inhabited by foreign and 
domeftic traders, who expofed their various com- 
modities to fale K To fuch fairs our kings, pre- 
lates, and great barons, fent thdr agents, and 
others went in perfon, to purchafe jewels, plate, 
cloths, furniture, liquors, fpices, horfes, cattle, 
com, and provifions of various kinds, and, in a 
word, every thing they needed, men and women 
not excepted. For we are affured, by a contem- 
porary writer of undoubted credit^ that men and 
women Slaves were publicly fold in the fairs of Eng- 
land, like beafts, near the conclufion of the four- 
teenth cei^tury \ 

The foreign trade of England, in the prefent Foreign 
period, was more confiderable and extenfive than tratie. 
is commonly imagined. This will appear frorA 
the following very brief review of the feveral coun- 
tries with which the people of England had com- 
mercial intercourfe, and of the feveral fovereigns 
and ftates with whom the kings of England had 
commercial treaties. For we may reafonably con- 
clude, that a trade exifted when it \vas regulated 
by treaties. ' 

Genoa, Venice, Pifa, Floreike, and fome other with 
free cities pf Italy, were at this time the chief feats ^^^^y\ 
of trade in Europe ; and their merchants fumiflied 

/ J Warton't Hiftory of Poetry, vol. i. p. »79. note h. 

4 Bartbolemeut de Proprletatibus Rerum^ apud Sir John Haw« 
kint*6 Hiftory of Mufic^ vol. 2. p, xs6. 
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their own and othe^ count ries^ with the filks, fpices*, 
and other precious commodities of the eaft. There 
is the fulleft evidence, that all thefe cities now 
carried on a trade with England, and fome of them 
with Scotland. In a letter from Edward 11. dated 
July i8, 1316, to the (late of Cenoa, he expoftu- 
lates with them for permitting fome of their citizens 
to carry on a trade with the traitor Robert Bruce, 
and the people of Scotland \ and in order to engage 
them to prohibit that trade, he puts them in mind 
that a very ancient and friendly intereourfe had 
fubfifted between their ftates and his anceftors, kings 
of England, and their fubjefts^r Several conv 
mercial treaties were concluded between Ed- 
ward III. and the Genoefe^ The trade between 
the Venetians and the Englifli was very confider- 
able, as appears from the following incident. A 
quarrel happened between the crews of five Vene- 
tian fliips lying at Southampton, and the people 
of that town, in which feveral perfons were killed 
on both fides. Edward II. dreading that this 
might deter' the Venetians from continuing their 
trade with England, publifhed a manifeflx), grant- 
ing a full pardon to all who had been concerned in 
that unhappy quarrel, and promifing the moft per- 
fe6t fecurity and friendly treatment to all Venetian 
merchants and mariners who fliould come into 
England ^ The commercial compafts of the 
kings of England with the cities of Florence and 

.5 Rym. F«d. toin. 3- p. 565. 6 Id. torn. 5. p, 569. 703. 

7 Id. tora. 3. |>. iQxi. . 
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Pifa^ are fuffident evidences of thdr mutual 
trade '. 

The merchants of Majorca, Sicily, and fome 
other iflands in the Mediterranean, carried on a 
trade ynth England in this period. Edward IL 
who was a zealous promoter of the commerce of 
his fubjefts) made a commercial compafl: with 
the anibaffadors of Sahcho king of Majorca, A, D. 
1323 ^ 

Several commercial treaties were concluded be- 
tween the kin^^ of England and Spain at this 
time ; and, like many other treaties, were often 
violated by mutual captures of each other's fhips ; 
which produced mutual complaints and new 
treaties. In a truce for twenty years, concluded 
between Edward III. and the plenipotentiaries of 
thefea-ports of Caftile and Bifcay, A. D. 1351, 
the mod perfefl: reciprocal freedom of trade is 
ftipulated ; after which the following remarkable 
article is added :-«•" Item^ the fifhers in the do*, 
minions of the king of Caftile and Bifcay may 
come and fifh freely and fafely in the harbours 
of England, and in all other places where they 
pleafe3» paying the king his duties and cuf- 
" toms '^'' 

A trade was carried on between England and Foitugah 
Portugal in this period, to their mutual fatisfaifUon 
and advantage, till it was interrupted by the 
Spaniards or Caftilians ; who carrying Portu^uefe 
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colours, took and plundered feveral EngKlh ihips ; 
arid the Englifli, before they difcovered the deceit^ 
tnade reprifals upon the Portuguefe- . But as foon 
as the impofition was found out, "the two nations 
returned to their former friendly intercourfe j which 
Was confirmed by a commercial treaty A, D. 
1308"- 
Engiifti The commerce of the Englifli with thfeir own 

In^Fiancc. French provinces of Aquitaine and Gafcony, was 
very confiderable. Of this it is* a fufEcient proof, 
that two hundred merchant-fliips . from England 
were fometimes feen together in the harbour of 
Bourdeaux '*. 
Fiance. The trade between the Englifli and the fubje£l§ 

of the crown of France, in this period, was not,fo 
great as might have been expeded. This was 
owing to various caufes. Several of the maritime 
provinces of France were then in the poffeflion of 
other powers ; — ^the French were not much addicted 
to commerce; — and the mofl violent national 
animofities, and very frequent wars, fubfifted be- 
tween the two nations. Their commercial intert 
courfe was fo inconfiderable, that it was never 
mentioned in any of their treaties. Even in the 
famous treaty ©f peace at Bretigny, A. D. 1360, 
commonly called the great feace^ there is not fo 
much as orie word concerning trade ^^ There is, 
however, fufficient evidence that fome trade .was 
carried oh between the French and Englifh i& 

I* Rym FuBct. torn. 3. p. 107. >^ Bam*s Hift. £d. III. 
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times of peace, Philip king of France com* 
plained, in very ftrong terms, to Edward IL 
A. D. 1314, that the merchants of England had 
defifted from frequenting the fairs in his domi- 
nions with their wool and other goods, to the 
great lofs of his fubjefts; and intreated him to 
perfuade, and, if neceffary, to compel them to 
frequent the fairs of France as formerly, pro- 
mifing them all poffible fecurity and encourage- 
ment '^ 

Edward II. at the requeft of John duke of Brabant, 
Brabant, Lorrajbi, and Luxemburg, granted per- 
miilion to the fubje£ts of that duke to come with 
their fhips and merchandifes into England, pro« 
mifing them proteOion and feveral privileges '^ 

A commercial treaty was concluded between Breiagnc. 
Edward IL and John duke of Bretagne, A. D. 
13 1 7, in which each of the contrafting parties 
promifed protection and friendly treatment to the 
mercantile fubjefts of the other in his domi- 
nions '^ 

, Certain difputes having anfen between the mer- Holland, 
chants of England and thofe of Hplland, Zea- ^*^' 
land, and Frifeland, William earl of Holland, 
Zealand, and Hanneau, and lord of Frifeland, 
fent ajnbafladors into England, A. D. 1310, to 
fettle thefe difputes: whidi was accompliihed ; 
and a balance of 1300 1. fterling was found due 
to two companies of Englilh merchants. To pay 

■4 Rym. Feed, torn. 3. p. 4Ss.- '5 I4« torn* 3. p« 64.7. 
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this balance, the earl of Holland agreed that 
certain additional duties fhould be laid on the 
ftiips and goods of his fubjefts in the ports of 
England '\ 
piandert • As the great manufefturing towns of Flanders 
were the chief markets for Englife wool, the 
commercial intercourfe between England and thefe 
towns was very great, and regulated by many 
treaties ". So neceflary was this intercouHe 
efteemed by both parties, that it was not inter- 
rupted even when the earls of Flanders were at war 
with the kings of England '\ 
Germany The trade between Germany and England, in 
Hanie tlus peHod, was chiefly carried on by the famous 
confederacy of the Hanfe towns, This confe- 
deracy was very ancient, s^nd by degrees became 
the greateft maritime power, as well as the greateft 
trading company, in Europe. Before the end of 
^ this period the Hanfeatic confederacy confifted of 
fixty-four cities and great towns, chiefly fituated 
on the fhores of the Baltic, and the banks of the 
Rhine, and of other navigable rivers of Germany. 
The trade which thefe Hanfe towns carried on 
with England was very great, and was chiefly 
managed by a company fettled in London, and ia- 
vefted with various privileges, called — the German 
merchants ofiheJieeUyard'^^ 
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The knights of the Teutonic order, or, as they Pruffia. • 
called themielves, the Dutch* knights of St. Ma- • 
ry's hofpital at Jerufalem, having made themfelves 
mafters of Pruffia, Conradus de Zolner, ^^ grand ' 
mafter of that order, concluded a commercial 
treaty with Richard If. A..D. 1388, in which 
proteftion and friendly treatment were ftipulated 
to the Englifli merchants in Pruffia, and to the 
Pxuffian merchants in England ". 

Before' the conclufion of this period Sweden Swedeo, 
began to make fome figure as a commercial ftate ; 
and the great queen Margaret publiihed, A. D. 
1396, fome very wife regulations for the- encou- 
ragement of trade, in which Ihe promifed pro- 
teftion to all foreign merchants, particularly to tjie 
Englifh, from whofe king, Richard II. fhe had 
borrowed three large fhips of war • % 

The DanCvS, who had long been the fcourge Denmaijp. 
and terror of Europe by their piratical expedi- 
tions^ had now loll much of their ferocity, as 
well as of their power, and traded peaceably with 
other nations, and particularly with the Englifli. 
This appears by a letter from Eric king of Den^ 
mark to Edward I. A. D. 1304, promifmg pro- 
te£Hon and friendly treatment to all Englifli mer- 
chants in his dominicMis ^K 

The moft ancient commercial treaty between a Norway. 
king of England and a foreign prince, with which. 
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"we are acquainted, i$ that which was concluded 
between Henry IIL in his minority, A. D. ^ 2 1 7, 
and Haquin king of Norway. In this treaty, 
which is plain and fhort, agreeable to the man- 
ners of the times, thefe princes promife protec* 
tion and favour to ^ch other's mercantile fubjefts 
in their dominions ^\ The commercial intercourfe 
between England and Norway was fecured and re» 
gulated by a more prolix and particular treaty 
A.D. 1^69 *^ 

The people of Blackney in Lincolnfliire car» 
ried on a confiderable trade with Iceland in this 
period, and on that account they obtained a charter 
from Edward III. exempting their failors and 
fbips from being impreffed into the king's fer* 
vice'^ 

Though the. trade of Ireland appears to have 
been regulated by Englifh laws in the thirteenth 
century, thefe laws did not confine it within narrow 
limits. By the ftatute of Ireland, A. D, 1288, 
the king's officers are prohibited from feizing fo- 
reign fhips, or molefting foreign merchants, in 
the ports of Ireland : and tlie Irifli are permitted 
to export their com, provifions, and other conw 
modities, to any country not at enmity or war 
with the king of England ^\ The freedom of 
trade to and from Ireland was ftill further fecured 
by another law A. D. 1360 '% 
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That violent national animofity with whkh the Scotland, 
minds o£ the two Britifh nations began to be in- 
flamed againft each other, foon after the imfortu- 
nate death of Alexander IIL of Scotland, put an 
end Jio the friendly intercourfe which had fubfifted 
between them in the firft part of this period. 
From that time thefe two nations hardly ex- 
changed any thing but wounds and injuries for 
one hundred years. Duriilg this hoftile period^ 
the three Edwards, fucceffively kings of England, 
not only prohibited their own fubjefts from 
trading with the Scots, but laboured with the 
greateft eameflnefs to prevent other nations, and 
particularly the Flemings, from haying any com- 
merce with that people. This they could not 
accomplifh : for the earls of Flanders conftantly 
replied to all the folicitations of thefe powerful 
princes, — " That they did not encourage the Scots 
^' in their wars, but that they could not exclude 
** them from their ports, without doing a great 
injury to their own fubjefts, who depended very 
much upon trade *^.'* Tliis animofity between 
the two Britifh nations proved as permanent as it 
was violent ; and no lefs than a whole century 
elapfed before any regular commercial intercourfe 
between them was renewed. ' This was at length 
reftored by the following article, in a truce con- 
eluded between the wardens of the marches of 
^both kingdoms, A. D. 1386: — " Item, it is 
♦* acordit, that fpecial aflurance fal be on the fe^^ 
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^ fra the water of Spie to the water of Tamye, 
^ for all marchands of bath the roialms, and hiere 
^ godes ^^*' 
Imprwient The many laws that were made iiv England, in 
i9wt^ ^>^^ prefent period, for the regulation and en- 
couragement of trade, afford a further proof of 
its importance. Some of thefe laws were wife 
wtd ufeful, while others of them were hnpnident 
and hurtful. Of the laft fort was the law of Ed- 
' ward XL A. D. 1314, fixing a certain price upon 
provifions of all kinds, which produced a famine, 
and was foon repealed ^% Of the fanie kind was 
the law of Edward III. A. D. 1363^ commanding 
that no Englifli merchant ihould deal in any more 
than one commodity, either by himfelf or by a 
faftor in any manner ; and requiring every mer- 
chant to fix upon the commodity ih which he re- 
folved to trade^ before the term of Candlemas ^'. 
This abfurd Jaw was alfo foon repealed. It may 
be queftioned wfiether the remarkable laws and 
conftitutions of the ftaple, which required all Eng- 
lilh traders to bring the chief commodities of the 
kingdom, vi?. wool, wool-fells, leather, lead, and 
tin, to certain towns, to be there fold to merchant- 
, ftrangers, were prudent or ufeful ; but there can 
be no doubt, that the law which made it felony 
for any Engliftman, Welfhman, or Irifliman, to 
export any of thofe commodities, was hiofl im^ 

3»Rym. Feed, torn, 7. p. 517* 
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prudent and pernicious ". Of the fame perni- 
cious tendency was that law of Edward III. made 
A. D. 1368, prohibiting Englifli merchants to 
import wine from Gafcony, or to buy fuch wine 
till it was landed in England by a merchant* 
ftranger ^\ Nothing could be more unjuft and 
cruel, as well as impolitic, than the famous law or 
cuftom which long prevailed in England, of 
making every foreign merchant refponfible for 
the debts, and even punifhable for the crimes, 
of any of his countrymen who had become in- 
folvent, or had efcaped from juftice. This nloft 
tmreafonable law was abrogated by the feventeenth 
chapter of the ftatute of the ftaple, A. D. 1353 ^K 
Several other laws were made in this period^ 
which difcover the anxiety of the kings and par- 
liaments of England about commerce, and at the 
fame time betray their ignorance of its real in- 
terefts. 

But fome commercial laws were alfo made of a Wifeconu 
more falutary tendency. Such were the feveral ™^'* 
laws for the uniformity of weights and meafures ^^ 

But* unhappily thefe laws were not fo well con- 
trived and executed as to prove effeclual. The 
navigation afts made in the reign of Richard II.. 
commanding EngUfli merchants to freight none 
but Englifh fhips, were evidently wife, and pro- 
bably contributed to the increafe both of (hips 

31 Statutes at Large, s^th Ed. III. ch. %» 
. 34 td. 4iii Ed. in. ch. S. iS Id, ft7th Ed. III. ch. if. 
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and failors in England in fncceeding periods '^ 
But it feems to have been the chief objefit of the 
Engliih legiflature in this period, to invite foragn 
merchants to import the commodities of their re- 
fpedive comitries, and export thofe of England. 
With this view, many ftatutes were made, pro- 
mifmg protedion and friendly treatment, together 
with various privileges and immunities, to mer- 
chants of all countries, upon condition ^hat they 
paid their debts and the king's cuftoms punc-^ 

tually ^\ 

Thefe laws for the encouragement of forrfgn 
merchants were not ineffeftual. Great numbers 
of foreign traders, then called merchanujlrangers^ 
were fettled in London and other great towns of 
England, and formed into companies, fome of 
which were a kind of corporations. As thefe 
companies of merchant-ftrangers almoft wholly 
engroffed the foreign trade, and had a confider- 
able fliare of the internal commerce of England, 
a few of the chief of them may be mentioned. 

The German merchants of the fteel-yard in 
London formed the moft ancient, and for feveral 
centuries, the moft flourifhing of thefe foreign 
companies* This company had been fettled in 
England even before the conqueft; but it be- 
came much more powerful and opulent in the 
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* courfe of- this period^ than it had been before ^K 
This was owing to its connexion with the famous 
confederacy of the Hanfe towns, and to the ad* 
ditiohal privileges conferred upon it by all the 
Englilh monarchs of thofe times "^^ 

The company of the merchants of the ftaple Mcrcbinti 
was formed about the beginning of this period ; ^jli^ 
and in the courfe of it became very confiderable 
for the number of its members and importance of 
of its tranfadions. The vie^vs with which this 
company was eftablifhed, and the privileges with 
which it was invefted, are worthy of our attention^ 
as they difcover the ideas that were then enter- 
tained of trade. It was eftablifhed to anfwer thefe v 
two ends : i ft. To purchafe and colled all that 
could be fpared of the chief comniiodities of the 
Jkingdom j which were thefe five, wool, wool-feils, 
leather, leiad, and tin; and to convey them to 
certain towns, which were called Jiaple-iowns^ that 
the king's cuftoms might be coUeded with eafe, 
and that foreign merchants might know where to 
find thefe commodities in fufficient quantkies : 
fidly. To export thefe ftaple wares to fordga 
countries, and to import returns for them in goods, * 
coin, or bullion* Natives as well as foreigner^ 
might be, and were employed in executing th^ 
firft of thefe ends ; but no natives of England, 
Lnehnd, or Wales, coukl be c<mcemed, diredlj 
or indiredly, in exporting any of thefe ftaple- 
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Commodities*'. The ftaple^towns for England,' 
Wales, and Ireland, appointed by the ftatute^ 
were — Newcaftle upon Tyne, York, Lincohi, 
Norwich, Weftminfter, Canterbury, Chichefter, 
Winchefter, Exeter, Briftol, Caermarthen, Dub-* 
Bn, Waterford, Cork, and Drogheda ^. Mer- 
chants of the ftaple were exempted from the ju- 
rifdidion of the ordinary magiftrates, and fubje£bed 
only to the authority of a mayor and conftables of 
the ftaple, chofen annimlly in each of thefe towns, 
who were to judge in all difputes by the merchant- 
kw, and not by the common law*^ A certaiit- 
number of correctors were ehofen in each ftaple*^ 
town, whofe office it was to regifter all bargains,- 
for which they received a fmall fee from the par- 
ties ^. There were alfo fix mediators, two Ger- 
mans, two Lombards, and two Engli&men, iri 
every ftaple-town, who were to determine all dit 
putes referred to them, in the prefence of the 
mayor and conftables ^'\ Many privileges and 
immunities were conferred by law on this famous 
company, which formed a kind of diftind: commoner 
wealth ; and it was made felony to attempt to de-> 
prive it of any of thefe privileges ^, 
Bratber. Another mercantile fodety, called The Brother^ 
b^^ bodd of St. Thomas Beckety flourifhed in the former 
part of this period, smd was afterwards incor<r 
porated with the company of merchant adrea^^ 

'- .• ■ '■ . ' ' ' ••- 

4« Statutes, »7th Ed. III. 4» Id. ibid. 
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turers, which made a great figure for feveral cen- 
turies ^^ . 

It will be fufficient to name fome of the com- Compm. 
panies of Italian merchants that were fettled in JJ^.^ 
England in this period, for managing the trade of «Berckjurt*. • 
the feveral dates and cities to which they be- 
longed. Of thefe the Lombards were the mod 
numerous and opulent ; but, becoming odious for 
their ufurious praftices, they were fometimes fe- 
verely treated *\ The Caurfmi of Rome have . 
be^i already mentioned ^\ They feem to have 
been as great extortioners as the Lombards j for ' ' 
(if we may believe Matthew Paris, Jt contem- 
porary hiftorian) they fometimes exaded no lefs 
than fixty per cent, intereft per annum ^^ This, 
together with their oftentatious difplay of their 
riches, drew upon them a very fevere profecu- 
tion, A. D. 1251 ^'. / We find the fociety of the 
Peruchij and the fociety of the Scali of Florence^ 
refiding in London in the ireign of Edward II *^ 
The companies of the Erifcobaldi of Florence, 
and of the Ballardi and Reifardi of Lucca, were 
alfo fettled in England in the fame rc%n ". Ed- 
ward IIL acknowledges himfelf indebted to the 
company of the Bardi of Florence twelve thoH- 
fand marks; and grants them a prefent of twa 

. . 47 Anderfon^t Hlftory of Commerce, vol. x. p. it9« 

4» LI. ibid. p. 167. iSl* 49 See vol. 6. p. xKa. 

5« M. Pans, p. ft86. S^ Id. p. 550^ 

^* Madox firma Burgi, p. «75« 
is Id. pf 96, 97« Rym. FoeL tom. s« p. 705. 
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/ tfaoufand pounds for their good fervices ^\ Thefe 
examples are fufficient to prove, that feveral com* 
pahfes of Italian merchants were fettled in Eng- 
land in this period, for managing the trade of the 
ftates, cities, and companies, with whic^h they were 
conneded. 
Jewf, The Jews may be reckoned among the ftrangers 

fettled in England on account of commerce* In 
the fbrmer part of this period they were nu- 
merous; and many of them had acquired great 
fums of money by trade and ufury. But their 
iituation was unhappy, being frequently plundered 
by the fovereign, and univerfally hated by the 
people. At length the clamour againft them for 
their extortions, for their debafing and diminifliing 
the coin, and for other crimes, became fo vehe- 
ment, that they were banilhed out of England^ 
A. D. 1290 ". 

Foreign ^^ ^^^ ^^^ agreeable to the Englifli to- fee fo 

incrchanti great a fhare of the commerce of their country in 
thTp«opie, the hands of ftrangers: on the contrary, thefe 
^^^^h^^ ftrangers were hated and maltreated by them, and 
•ur kings their - expulfion moft eameftly defired. But they 
found powerful protedors in our kings, prelates, 
and barons (to whom they were in many re^eiSks 
ufeful), who made many laws for their fecuiity 
and encouragement ^•. In particular, when the 
dty of London prefented a petition to Edwaid L 

s 

54 Rym. Feed. torn. 4. p. 387. SS An^erfon, toU 1. p. 1334 

9^ Statures, 9th Henry III. ch. 50. %d Ed. I. 13th Ed« I* ch. u 

14th Ed. III. ch. X. «5th Ed. III. ch. 1. id Rich. II. ch^ r- S^h * 
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A«l>« 1289^ ^ ^^ expulfion of all merchant* 
ilrangers, that great prince' replied,— ^' I am of 
opiiiion, that merchant-ftrangers are u£^ dXsA 
b^iefidal to the great men of the kingdbin; . 
*' and therefore I will not expel them^^** One 
of oar anciezxt hiftorians of the beft cr^t ex^ 
pi^efles his abhorrence of the jealoitfy of the Lott« 
doners, and their cruelty to fbragn merchants j f^ 
Which he gives the following example. A very 
rich merchant of Genoa prefented a petition to 
Richard H. A. D* 1379, for permiffion to depofit 
his goods in the caftle of Southampton, promifing 
to bring So great a fhare of the trade of the £aft 
into England, that the price of a pomid of pqsper 
would be reduced to four pence, and the prices 
of ail other fpices in the fame proportion* Btit 
the Londoners (fays the luftorian), enemies tp the 
profperity of their country, hired tfafSns, who 
murdered the merchant in the ftreet. ^^ After 
this (exclaims he) what flxanger will trufl: his 
perfon among a people fo faithlefs and fo cruel i 
<^ Who will not dread our treachery, and abhor 
" our name *^?** 

Foreign trade was frequently interrupted in this Piracy in. 
period by the ferocious piratical difpofition cf tha tride, 
inariners of all nations, who were too apt, when 
an opportunity offered, to plunder friends and foes 
without diftinfHon. We have a lively pi&ur e of 
this, and of its fatal ^onfequences, in the follow* 

17 Anderfon, vol, i. p. i3t« 

5' Tlib. Wslfiof • HI*. Ang. f^. »9^ 
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itig account of the conduft of the feartien of the 
Cinque^ports, A. D. 1264, by a contemporary 
hiftorian^ *' The mariners of the Cmque-ports, 
^^ havmg provided a powerful fleet, fcoured the 
** feas, and greatly interrupted trade ; feizing 
^* every fliip they met, and barbaroufly butcher- 
' ** ing thdr crews, whether they were foreigners 
** or their own countrymen : they, threw their 
bodies into the fea, and applied the ihips and 
cargoes to their own ufe. More cruel than 
^* Scylja or Charybdis, they murdered all who 
brought necefiary commodities into thdr coun- 
try without diftindion. By this means all 
lands of goods, in which England had formerly 
f^ abounded, became . fo fcarce and dear, that a 
quantity of wine or wax which had been ufually 
fold for forty Ihillings, now coft eight or ten 
** marks, or even more; a pound of pepper 
•* which ufed to be fold for fixpence, was now 
•• fold for three fhillings; in a word, fait, iron; 
^^ fteel, cloths, and goods of all kind&^ became fo 
*^ fcarce, that the people fuffered much want, and 
*' the merchants were reduced to beggary ^'^.•' 
Biit thefe deftruftive violences were never car- 
ried to fo high a. pitch, but when the afiairs of 
the public Were in great confufion, as they were 
A. D. 1264. 
The chief The chief feats of trade in England wer^ the 

feats near* ^ ••■• ^^i j» "j *^\- 

1/ the rame f^me m this as m the precedmg period, with a 
as in the j^ additions. The burgefles of NeWcaftle upon 

former pc- o * 

jiod. 

^9 Chronicon Tbo. Wjkcfi td Miir 1164.* 
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Tyne, having ebtaihed liberty of digging coals in 
the caftle-tnlllir from Henry III. A. D. 1 234, and 
afterwards the property of that muir from. Ed- 
Ward III; A. D* 1357, they fbon aftef began to 
export coals to London, and other places, in con- 
fiderable quantities *°. Encouraged and enriched 
by that cotnmerce, ^ the people of Newcaftle en- 
gaged in foreign trade; and we find a fhip of 
theirs of the burden of two 'hundred tonis, and va- 
lued at 400 1. €quai in Weight of filver to loool. 
of our money, exclUfive of her cargo, was feized 
in the Baltic, on her voyage to PrufBa, A» D. 
^394^* Though Kihgftoii upon Hull was not 
founded till A. D. 1 296, ■ it encreafed fo faft, that 
in lefs than one century it- had become a large, 
rich, and ^opulbus town, engiaged in foreign trade. 
In the treaty between Henry IV. and the Hanfe- 
t6wns^, A. D. 1460, it appears that the mariners 
of thofe'towns had plundered four ihips belonging 
to Hull, near the coaft of Norway, fome yeat5s 
before that time **. - 

' The exerts and imports of England confifted 
nearfy of- the ^le commodities in this as in the 
J)receding peridd ; and therefore need not be here 
enumerated '^^ 1 have not met with any. evi- 
dence^ that ffaves formed ^n articte of eacporta- 
♦ioTi fiiom England in the pf efent period. • In the 
annals oT the priory bf DunflAble, we find. the fol- 



Exports 
and im- 
ports near« 
ly the fame 
as in the 
former 
period. 



w' ^ Ap^y^P^* Hift. Com- vol. up* III. i(|8. zoj, ., . 
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lowing fliort entry, A. D. 1285: — ^ This year, 
in the month of July^ vre fold our flave Wil- 
liam Pyke, and received one -mark from the 
" buyer •^^ But for what purpofe this unhappy 
man was purchafed, we are not informed* If 
one mark was the whole of his price, men mud 
have been cheaper than horfes, or Pyke muft have 
been a worthlefs fellow* 
Balance of That the balance of trade was very greatly in 
fI^ur"of &vour of England, in this period, is evident to a 
England, demouftration. If this had not been the cafe, it 
would have been impoilible for a country, without 
gdki or filver mines of any great value, to have 
fupplied thofe prodigious inceflant drains of trea% 
fure to the c6urt of Ronie, and to foreign eccle* 
fiaftics, who poflfelTed many of the bed benefices 
of the kingdom ; and thofe ftill greater drains oc-^ 
cafioned by the frequent and ruinous expeditions 
of her princes and noUes to the continent ; and 
by various other means. Henry III. (for ex- 
ample) feni out of the kingdom in a few years, in 
prefects to his foreign favourites, and in profe- 
cuting the vain projed of making his feooiid fon 
prince Edmund king of Sicily, the enormous fum 
of 950,000 marks, containing as much filver as 
1,900,000 1, and of as much value as 5^000^000 L 
of our money. This account the hiftorian, who 
was fecretary to the kii:^, received fipm a cler^ 
' gyman of credit, who had examined all the rolls, 
and carefully calculated the fums. About two 

^ Anaal. de Duiiffaip. tnnt t%tp 
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y«rs after (A. D. 1257) that king's bwther^ 
Richard earl of CoAwall, carried out of England v 
at onbe 700,000 L containing rather more filver , 
than 3,obo,oooI. of our money ; all which, together 
xnih the annual income of his great eftate, for 
feveral years, he fpent in Germany to no eflfeft, 
in attempting to fupport his eledion to be king 
of the Romans \ The annual revenues of the 
Italian clergy in Ei^land, the greatefl: part of 
which was carried out of the kingdom, were found 
A. D. 1245, ^^ amount to 60,000 marks, or 
120,000 1. of our money ^•. From thefe few ex- 
amples we may be convinced that the fums carried 
out of England in the courfe of this period were 
imm'enfely great ; and yet the balance of trade in 
favour of England fupplied thefe fums, and alfo 
gradually enriched the kingdom. 

The greatnefe of this balance feems to have c^«fesof 
been owing to the following circumftancc. The 
imports intp> England, in this period, confifted 
almod wholly of iilks, fine cloths, wines, fpiceo, 
and a hv^ other articles of luxury, which were ufed 
only by jthe royal family, and a fmall number of 
rich prelates and great barons; and therefore, 
though the prices of thefe commodities were lugh, 
the quantity ufed being trifling, the whole amount 
was inconfiderable. It appears upon record, that 
the value of all the goods imported into England 
A. D« 1354* was no more than 38,970 L 3 s. 6 d.*' 

H M«Parit Hift. AngK pt.639. ^ Id. p. 451. 

*^ AimI^oii Bift. Com, vol. s. A» D» 13541 
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The nominal pound at that time containing only, 
46 s. 6 d. of our money, this fum contained only 
as much filver as is now coined into 90,355 1. 5 s. 
If we fuppofe that any given quantity of filver 
would then have purchafed five times as much of 
any commodity as the fame quantity will do at pre- 
• fent, it will follow, that as many goods of all kinds 
as were imported into 'England A. D. 1354 might 
, now be imported for 451,776 1. 5 s.— a very con- 
temptible fum indeed when compared with the 
value of our prefent imports. But, on the other 
hand, the exports from England confifted of com- 
, mbdities of general ufe, , as wool, wool-fells, 
leather, lead, tin, com, butter, cheefe, coarfe 
cloths, &c. which were exported in great quanti- 
ties to feveral countries, where they found a ready 
market. Accordingly, it appears f5rom the fame 
record, that in the fame year 1354 the value of the 
' « four articles of wool, wool-fells, leather, and 
coarfe cloths, exported, amounted to no lefs than 
294,184!. containing as much filver as 683,977 1. 
and of as great efficacy as 3,419,8851. of our 
money. This alone, fet in oppofitibn to the whole 
imports of that year, yielded a balance in favour 
of England of 255,214 1. containing as much filver 
as 5935370 1. and of as great efficacy as 2^,966,850 1. 
of our money at prefent ** : a very great balance, 
•though we have no account of the lead, tin, com, 
and other articles exported. **• 
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' From the above flate of tfie trade of England In Moft cffec- 
this pmod it plainly appears, that though it was ' of^tu^JJ,^^"' 
trifling in comparifon to what it is at preferit ; yet, ^^^ balance 

'•. • • • r*iii^' trade ia 

m proportion to its extent, it was unfpeakably 6ui favour. 
more advantageous to the nation. From hence 
sJfo it is evident, that the moll eifeftual means 
which any people can employ for turning the . 
balance of . trade in their own favour are thefe two 
— to be fparing in the ufe of imported luxuries,-^ 
and to be diligent iii preparing articles of general 
utility for exportation. 

That moft excellent device for the payment of b,iis of 
?iccounts between merchants refiding in different Exchange, 
countries, by bills of exchange, without the aftual 
tranfmiffion of cafli, was not unknown in Eng-r 
land in the prefent period. We find Peter Egi- 
blanke bifhop pf Hereford, employing this contri- 
vance, A. D. 1255, to a very pernicious purpofe. ' 
Henry III. had contraded an imm^nfe debt to the 
pope in profecuting the abfilrd projeft of making 
his fon Edmund king of Sicily ; and his hoUnefs^ 
who was much indebted to certain Italian mer- 
chants, who had advanced money for carrying on 
the war, had become importunate for payment. 
In this extremity the bifhop of Hereford fuggefted 
to Henry the following curious fcheme for the 
payment of all his debts without money. — ^That 
the Italian merchants to. whom the pope was in- 
debted fliould draw bills in favour of their credi» 
tors in England, on all the rich bifliops, abbots, 
and priors, in that kingdom, for certain large 
fums of money, alleged to have been lent* by 

Z4 them 
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^ fbem to ibefe pidates for the ufe of dieir r^feBdve 
' diurches: that tfaefe bills fhould all be fent tx> the 
pope's legate in England, who flioold compel the 
prelates to accept and pay them, by threats of 
ecclefiaftical cenfures. This iniquitous fcheme 
was adopted by the king ; and the biihop was fent 
to Rome to procure the pope's confent and con- 
currence. , Thefe were eafily procured : the bills, 
to the amount of 1 50,540 marks, were drawn and 
prefented ; and die prelates, after many re- 
monftrances, were compelled to pay them, by 
threats of excommunication^. The anfwer of 
the pope to the biihop, when he had explained hi^ 
fcheme to him, aflfords a curious fpecimen of the 
morality of the infalfible head of the church in the 
thirteenth century: ^* Go (faid his holinefs), my 
*^ dearefl friend and brother, and do what feemeth 
** beft to your own induftry, which I very much 
•* commend '^** As mercantile tranfa£tions in- 
Ci«afed, the ufe of bills of exchange became more 
<:ommon; and a law was made A. D. 1381, en- 
couraging, or rather commanding, the ufe of them,' 
in making remittances to foreign countries ^'. 
Monty. Money or coins are of fo much ufe in com- 

merce, that the ftate of them muft be briefly de- 
lineated in every period of this work. As none of 
our writers who fiouriflied in the thirteenth oil. 
fourteenth century make mention of living money, 
ire may conclude, that coins made of the precious 

<9 UL P»rit« Hill. Aof. p* <^ia. 79 id. ibid. 
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iiiclak ty^e now become the osily rq>r^^ 

all .€oiniiioditse3* It is only money of that khui 

therefore wi^ which we are here concerned. 

The coin$ of. both. the Britiih kingdoms con* Change 
tinned in the ftimeftate in which they had been in •**'*^"- 
^e former period, during the whole of the dur« 
teenth, and fome part of the fourteenth century ^% 
Edward III. made a very material alteration in dbe 
ftate of the coin of England A. D. 1 346, by com 
manding 22 s, 6 d. to be coined out of the tower 
pound of filver. By this regulation the weight of 
the filver penny, which was ilill the largeft redi 
coin, was reduced from 22f to 20 Troy grains^ 
and the pound to 51s. 8 d. of our money ^^ The 
lame prince made a flill greater change A* D. 
135 1, by coining groats, and half-groats, the 
groats weighing 72 Troy grains, and>6o pf thefe 
groats making a nominal pound fterling, contain, 
ing only as much filver as 46& 6d. di our 
money ^^ This fecond diminudon of the weight 
of the coin is faid to have been made by the per* 
fuafion of William Edington biihop of Winchefter, 
and treafurer of England ^K 

The coinage of gold was one of the greatdd GoMcoia. 
alteradons made by Edward III. in the ftate of the 
coin. By the advice of his council, A.D. 1344^ 
January 20, he commanded florins of gold to be 
coined, and to pafe for 6 s. half florins for 3 $• an4 

.7* See vol. 6. cbap. 6. p. t94-7-f 98. 

73 Martin Folkes on Englifh Silver Coins» |i. it. 

74 Rym. Feed. torn. 5. p. 70S. 

75 Stow Annal. p.ssi. T-* Walfing. p^ x69, 
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quarter florins for is. 6d. of the money of that 
time-^*. But Edward, aimihg at too much profit 
by this coinage, had fet too high a value upon thefe 
pieces, which prevented their currency • To re- 
medy this, h^ coined thai fame year gold nobles, 
' half nobles, and farthing nobles, the noble to pafil 

for.&s. 8d. the half noble 3s. 46. and the fer- 
thing noble for is. 8 d. which he made known by 
a proclamation, dated 9th July A. D. '1344, 
commanding thofe coins to be taken in payment at 
' thefe rates ^\ By another proclamation, dated 
Auguft 20, the fame year, he commanded all the 
gold of the firft coinage to be brought to the mint, 
and fold for its real value '^ In the firft coinage a 
pound of gold was rated at 1 5 pouniis of filver, in 
the fecond only at 13L 3 s. 4d./^ This coin was 
called a noble, either on account of its value and 
beauty, being the largeft and faireft then knowh, 
or on account of the honourable occafion on which 
it was ftruck, the great naval viQory over the 
French, obtained by Edward in perfon, A. D, 
1340 : for on that coin Edward appears completely 
armed, in a fliip, with a naked fword in his right 
hand. Thefe nobles, half and quarter nobles, 
continued to be the chief gold coins of England to 
» the end of this period. 

Method of '^'^^ method of coining money in this period was 
coining, very fimple. The metal was caft from the melting- 

76 Rym. Foed. torn. 5. p.403. 77 Id. Ibid. p. 416* 

7^ Id. ibid. p. 414. 
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pot into flieets or long thin bars ; thefe were cut 
with Ihears into fquare pieces of ' exaft weights, 
according to the fpecies of coin intended : ihefe 
pieces were formed mto a round Ihape by the 
hammer, after which thofe of fiiver were blanched 
or made white by boiling ; and,' laft of all, they 
were ftamped or impreffed by a hammer, vfhich 
finiflied the operation ^; 

It was not fo eafy a matter, in the times we are Hfoyal «xn 
now confidering, to exchange gold and filver coins ^ ^"^** 
for each other as it is at prefent ; and therefore 
Edward III. and feveral of his fucceffors, took this 
office into their own. hands, to prevent private ex- 
tortion, as well as for their own advantage: and 
^hey performed it, by appointing certain perfons, . 
fumiflied with a competent quantity of gold and 
, filver coins, in London and other towns, to be the 
only exchangers of money, at the following rate. 
When thefe royal exchangers gave filver coins for 
s^ parcel of gold nobles, for example, they gave one 
filver penny lefs for each n.oble than its current 
value J and when they gave gold nobles for filver 
coins, they took one penny more, or 6s. 9 d* for 
each noble; by which in every tranfaftion they 
made a profit of i^- per cent. \ Thefe royal ex- 
. changers had alfo the exclufive privilege of giving 
. the current coins of. the kingdom in exchange for 
foreign coins, to accommodate merchant-ftrangers, 
and of purchafing light money for the ufe of the 

«« Stephen Martin Leai^eTsHidory of Bngliih Money, p. 76. 
»* Bym. Pad. torn. 5. p. 4x6. 
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- mint. As feveral laws were made agaioil export* 
ittg Englifh coins "% the king's exchangers at the 
feveral fea-ports fumifhed merchants and others 
who were going beyond feas, with the coins of the 
countries to which they were going, in exchange 
for Englifh money, according to a table which 
hung up in their ofiices for public infpeftion'^ 
By thefe various operations they made confiderable 
profits, of which the king had a certain (hare. 
The houfe in which * the royal exchanger of any 
' town kept his office was called the Exchange ; from 
which, it is probable, the public ftruQiures where 
merchants meet for tranfaftiug bufmefs derive their 
name. 
ClippiDg, The crimes of clipping and counterfeiting the 
vaiicd. current coin of England, and of importing bafe 
money of various denominadons, as pollards^ 
crokards, mitres, leonines, rofaries, ftaldings, 
Keepings, and eagles, prevailed very much in the 
prefent period, though feveral fevere laws were 
made againft them \ The Jews are faid to have 
been remarkably guilty of thefe pernicious prac- 
tices ; and their guilt muft have been very great 
indeed, if it was equal to their punifhment : for 
no fewer than 280 of them were put to death far 
thefe crimes, in one year (1279), in LcmdcMi 
alone, befides many others in other parts of Eng- 

** Scatntet, 9th Ed. III. ekap. i. 9» io» ii* 
*3 Rym. Feed. <oin. 4. p« 50a. Statutes, 9th Ed. III. chap. 7. 
H Statutet, toth Ed. I. ami.. 119a 1 ayth Ed. !• aoo, 1199 1 9th 
It). III. chap. a. 
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^d ^K At the fame time all the |;oIdfmith8 hi 
the kingdom were feized and thrown into prifon, 
on fiifpicion of being guilty of the fame crime '^ 

Though the difference in weight between a real State of 
pound of filver and a nominal pound in coin feems swUtwi!^ 
to have commenced in both the Britiih kingdoms 
nearly about the fame time, yet that difference 
foon became confiderably greater in Scotland than 
in England* The following proclamation, iffued 
by Edward in* A. D. 1355, is an unqueftionable 
evidence of both thefe fedks : " The ancient 
money of Scotland was^ till thefe times, of the 
fame weight and alloy as our fterling money of 
England ^ sind therefore did always pafs current 
in England. Bi^t becaufe new money of the 
^^ fame ^rm and denomination with the old, but 
^' of inferior weight and finenefs, hath been lately 
*• coiiied in Scotland, and is current in our king- 
dom, it is neceffary to prevent this^ which 
would be a manifeft lofe to our people* We 
command, therefore, that proclamation be made, 
^^ in all cities, towns^ &c. That none of our fub- 
** je&s take that new money of Scotland in pay« . 
*^ ment^ except for its real value as bullion to be 
^^ brought to our mint ; and that the old money 
*^ ihall have the fame currency as ufual ^\** How 
much this new money of Scotland differed from 
EngHfh money, we are not informed; but it is 

if Anderfon^s Hi(i. Com. vol i. p. 119. T, Walling. HISL 
Angl. p« 48* H«nningford« Hiff. £d» I. p. ^. 
^ T. Wyket Chron. tnn. t%yg, 
t7 Rjrm. Feed. torn. 5. p* Bts* 
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|>robable the difference was not very perceptiblqi 
, fince a royal proclamation was neceffary to put the 
people upon their guard againft taking it in pay* 
ment. But the difference increafed fo feft, that 
before the end of the century, the coins of Scot^* 
land were not aboVe half the value of thofe of 
England of the fame denomination* This aj^ears 
from the i2th chapter of the ftatutes made at 
Weftminfter, A. D. 1390,—** The groat of Scot- 
land fliall pafs only for t\»ti pence in England ; 
the half-groat for one penny, the penny for a 
half-penny^ and the half-penny for a far-* 
« thing ''J' ■ . 

Mijrh in- '^^^ ^^8^ premiums that were ufually paid fof 
tcreft of ' the ufe of money borrowed, muft have been z 
""^"^^ gj.g^|. obftruftion to trade in. this period.. The' 
,church of Rome ftill continued to prohibit lending 
money on intereft, declaring it to be uforious and* 
heretical. Though this could not prevent fuclr 
tranfaftions, it prevented their being regulatedby 
law ; and therefore the rate- of intereft varied -ac- 
cording to the neceffities of the bolrower; the ava-* 
rice of the lender, and many othfer circumftances.* 
It hath been already obfea-ved, that the Caurfini,* 
who were agents for the pope in.Engljthd, foriie- 
times extorted no lefs thaiifixty per cent, pet* 
annum. For this, it is true, they were excom-i 
municated by Roger bifhop of Ixwadon, A. D* 
1 235 ; but they were protected by the pope, who, 
fays the hiftorian, was fufpefted of being their 

ss Statutesi s 4th Richard II. ch. it. 

^ ^ accom- 



acGompHce ; and none, we may prefume, who had 
not (o. powerful a protedor, would have dared to 
be guilty of fuch intplerable extortion ^^ In ge* 
neral, therefore, we may be certain, that the pre* 
mium demanded for the ufe of money was com* 
monly much lower, moft probably about twenty 
per cent, per annum, or under ^^ In the mar* 
riage-contraft of Margaret daughter of Alex- 
ander IIL king of Scotland, with Eric king of Nor- 
way, A. D. 128 c, it is flipulated, that if any part 
of the princefs's fortune (which was 14,000 marks) 
was not paid at the terms agreed upon, the king 
of Norway fliouldbe immediately put in.pbffeffion 
of eftates in Scotland, as a fecurity for the money, 
and f6r payment of the iiitereft \ and that an eftate 
given him in fecurity for a thoufand marks fhould 
yield at leaft one hundred marks of yearly rent> 
being an intereft of ten per cent, per annum ^'. 
But as this was an amicable tranfaftion between 
two princes, contracting a near alliance, and the 
fecurity was a reil eftate, it is probable, that the 
interdft was much lower than the ordinaiy rate 
exafted by private money-lenders on perfonal fecu- 
rity. It may be obferved, in paffing, that the 
greatnefs of the portion of this princefs is one proof, 
amoiigft many others, that the wealth of Scotland^ 
bore a much greater proportion to tliat of Engr 
land before the death of Alexander III. than ever 
it did after that fatal event.; 

*9 M. Paris, p. 286. 9c Anderfon's Hift. Com* Vi i. p. 142. 
S' Rym. Foet'. torn. 2. p. xo8©. 
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So jnuch hath been laid in the 6th chapter, of 
the 3d book of this work, concerning the compara- 
tive value of money, and expence of living, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centm-ies, and in the prefent 
times, that it will not he neceffary to fay much on 
thefe fubjefts here, as no very remarkable change 
in thefe particulars feems to have taken place in 
the prefent period^. To near the middle of the 
fourteenth century, a nominal pound fterling in 
Toin was a real pound of filver, or about three of 
our nominal pounds; and the fame quantity of- 
filver, as an ounce, or a pound, would^ have then 
purchafed as many of the neceiTaries of life, as five ^ 
ounces, or five pounds, will do at prefent. Ths^ 
the above computation is not far from the truth, 
might be proved from many fads mentioned by 
our ancient hiftorians : but the two following, it is 
hoped, will be thought fufScient. One of thefe hifto- 
rians fpeaking of fir William de Lifle, the tyrannical 
Iheriff of Northumberland, A. D. 1256, fays,— 
He was rich, having an eftate which was reckoned 
worth one hundred and fifty pounds a-year '^*' 
Accorcjing to the above computation, fir William 
was as rich as a gentleman is at prefent who hath a 
clear eftate of 2250 1, a year ; . who may indeed be 
called rich, though many private gentlem^ are 
much richer. Another hiftorian, who flouriflied in 
the fourteenth century, acquaints us, that the ordi- 
nary falaries of curates, before the great peftilence 
A. D* 1348, were four or five marks a-year j equi- 
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valenty according to the above fuppofition^ to forty 
or fifty pounds at prefent, which maybe called the 
ordinary falaries of curates in our times '*. It is 
true, indeed, that in the year after the peftilencc 
curates demanded ten or twelve pounds a-year : 
but thefe demands were owing to the great fcarcity 
of clergymen ; they were thought exorbitant, and 
were reftrained by law '^ 

. Sailors and (hips being the great inftruments of SaiSon. 
foreign trade, the profperity of every (jommerdal 
country, efpedally of an ifland, muft depend very 
much on the multitude and dexterity of its failors, 
and the number and goodnefs of its Ihips. The 
Engliih failors preferved, through the whole of 
this period, that character of fuperior fkill in navi- 
gating their (hips, and fuperior courage in combat- 
ing thdr enemies, which they had long pofleiTed, 
and which they ftill poflfefs. This is evident from 
, their exploits, and from the teftimony of contem- 
porary hiftorians. The viQiory near Sluys,' A. D. 
1340, was certainly one of the greateft ever ob- 
tained by the Engliih over the French at Tea ^ 
that vi&orY is faid to have been chiefly owing to the 
fuperior dexterity of the Englifh failors in the 
management of their Ihips**. The monk of 
Malmlbury, who wrote the hiftory of Edward 11. 
in wh«fe rdgn he flourifhed, gives the following 
charafier of EngBfh failors, A. D. 13 1^5 : — ^ Eng- 

, ^4 H» KnyghtMi, col. »€oo. 9S IJ. ihid. 

^ R. de Aveibury; p. 54— s6* T. Walfing. p. 14S. Ca«ipbcirt 
X^ivei of tlie AdmiraU, v. !• p. 197. 
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^i Ufh fhips vifit every cdaft ; and EnglHh failoi^ 
" excel all others, both, ip, the arts of navigation, 
** aijd ip fighting ^\ 
The ihip. It is difficult pr rather impoffible to difcpver the 
Snfknd ^^21^ ^21^6 of the (hipping of Engird in this period, 
didn»tin- at this diftance of time, , though we have fome 
rather'dc. reafon to ^think that it did not increafe either in the 
T^uit* ^^^^ ^^ number of fhips, jf it did not decreafe. 
period. We learn from an authentic record, that the largeft 
ihip of war ill England, A. D. 1304, had only a 
crew of forty men j and in the fleet of Edw:ard III. 
a£ the fiege of Calais^ A. D. 1346,. the comple- 
ment of each ihip, on an average, was only 
twenty men ''^ Some of the kings of England had 
very large fleets under their command in this 
period, which might make us imagine that (hips 
were then very numerous, Edward III. at the 
above fiege, had a fleet of feven hundred Englifh, 
and thirty^ight foreign (hips j and the (ame princ^ 
when he invaded Fj-ance A. D. 1359, is faid to 
have had no fewer thzjx eleven hundred fliips^. 
But theie great fleets confifted of all the (hips in all 
the ports of England, which, on fuch emergencies, 
were impi^elTed, together with their qrews, into the 
king's fervice. It appears from many of the prels- 
warrants of thofe times, that the perfons to whom 
the execution of them was comnutted, had autho« 
rity, not only to feize all (hips a^d veiTels, great 

97 Mon. Malmf. Vita Ed. II. an, 1315, p. 157. 

9* Rym. Feed. torn. i. p. 94.3^, Hakluyfs Voyages, p. iiS*. 

99 Id. p. 121. Walfijig. YpodjgQUi Neuftriae, p. $%%• 
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and fmall, in the feveral ports, but all that came 
in from fea during the continuance of their com* 
million ; to caufe thofe that were loaded to be im- 

• 

mediately imloaded, though they had not reached » 
their intended port, and to conduft the whole, 
with all their crews, to a certain place, for the 
king's fervice'"^. Befides all this, Edward III. 
called a kind of naval parliament, A. D, 1 344, 
commanding each fea-port to fend a certain num- 
ber of commiffioners to London, to give him an 
exaft account of the ftate of Ihipping in his king- 
dom '°'. From this naval parliament, as well as 
frofti other evidences, it appears, that Yarmouth 
abounded mpre in (hipping, at that time, thsUi any 
other port in England, London perhaps excepted. 
For London and Yarmouth were required to- fend 
each four commiffioners, while Briftol, Newcafftle, 
and other great trading towns, were required to fend 
only two, and many others only one'®*. When 
all thefe circumftances are confidered, it feems not 
improbable, that our kings had fometimes one half 
at leaft of all the fhips of England in their fervice ; 
particularly Edward UL when he invaded France 
A., D. 1359* But the complaints of the commons 
in parliament on this head, afford the cleareft proof 
of the decreafe of fhipping ; and it was to remedy 
this great evil, that the firft navigation-a£t wasr 
made A.D. 1381, as appears from the pre« 

■00 Ryfn« Fosd. torn. 5. p. 3. 6. ii. 239 a4» H3« 3oo, 304 j 
topa. 6. p. 167. 16^^ ^c. 
««» Id. torn, 5. p, 4.9 j> 6* "* Id. ibid, 
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amble ^% By that aft all Engliih merchants were 
commanded to fi-cight none but Englifli fhips, 
under the penalty of forfeiting all the goods they 
embarked in foreign bottoms. But it was foon 
found that this adl could not be executed without 
interrupting and diminifhing the trade of native 
Ehglilh merchants, and therefore permiffion was 
granted, by another aft, A. D. 1382, to freight 
foreign veffels, when they could not procure Eng- 
lifh fhips *^\ 

It is not difficult to difcover the caufes which 
prevented the iocreafe, and even occafioned a dimi- 
ntition of the .flipping of England in this period. 
The chief caijife of this unqueftionably was, the 
great encouragement given to merchant-Jlrangersy 
y^ho carried dn a great part of the trade in foreign 
bottoms. The frequent feizare of Englifh failors 
and fhips by government, was alfo a difadvantage, 
from which foreigners were exempted by the moft 
folemn ftipulations '°^ Upon the whole^ the 
abounding of merchant-ftrangers was more conve- 
nient to our kings (to whom they advanced great 
furas of- money) than beneficial to their fubjefts ; 
and the violent clamour of the Englifh againfl them 
was not fo unreafonable as it hath been reprefented 
by fome of the hiflorians of thofe times. 

The failors of this period enjoyed a great ad- 
vantage above their predecefTors in the ufe of the 
mariner's compafs, which encouraged them to 



'03 Statutes at Large^ an. 1381. '04 I<i. A* P. i38t. €h«S. 
i«5 AnoDymi HtHoria E'dwrardi III. an. 1337. 
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venture more boldly on the open fea, and to deer a 
mpre direft courfe to their intended port. The , 
principles of that inftrument were not quite un-* 
known before this time, and fome faint attempts 
' had even been made to apply them to navigation ; 
but a convenient method of doing it was not then 
difcovered ***^ The honour of inventing the 
mariner's compafs hath been given to feveral differ* 
ent perfons; but upon the whole it feems to be 
moft probable, that the world is indebted for this 
moft ufeful invention to Flavio de Gioca of AmaU 
phi, who, about A. D. 1302, conftrufted a com- 
pafs with only eight points, which was afterwards 
improved at different times and in different coun« 
tries*^'. 

But notwithftanding this advantage, few dif- Fcwdif. 

. r 1 . • J • 1 • coveriei of 

covenes of unknown countries were made m this tmknovrn 
period, either by Britiih or foreign failors, Nico- *"»"*r»«* 
las de Lenna, a Carmelite friar, is faid to have this period, 
made five voyages for difcovery towards the north 
pole, in the reign of Edward III. and to have pre- 
fented a defcription of the countries which he had 
difcovered to that king ; and it is alfo reported that 
one Macham an Englifliman difcovered the iiland 
of Madeira, A. D. 1344 '°*. But it muft be con- 
faffed, that the relations we have of thefe dif- 
coveries are very imperfeft, and in fome particulars 
jiot very probable. Pope Clement VI. November 

J06 Sfe vol 6. p. »9J. *^7 Anderfon^t Hift. Com, v. I. p. 144. 

io9 Campliell** I^ivcs of the AdmiraiS} v. t. p. ^52. Hakluyt» 
toU i. p. »»ii !>** V. 1. part 2. p. s. 
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1 5th, A. D. 1 344, created Lewis of Spain king 
of the Fortunate Iflands, fupppfed to be the Ca» 
naries, after his holinefs had preached a fermon to 
prove, that he had the fole right of creating kings 
and beftowing kingdoms '°^. But fo imperfeQ: 
were the hints which had been received of thefe 
iflands, that this new monarch was never able to 
difeover in what part of the world his dominions 
were fituated. The Canaries, however, were 
aftually difcovered A. D. 1395, by fome Spaniib 
^d French adventurers; and this feems to have 
been the furtheft point towards the . fouth-tireft to 
which any Europeans had proceeded by fea, at tUe 
?nd of the fourteenth century "°. 

^^ W. Hemingfordy vol. »• p. 3 7 6. 
'^« Hakluyt, v. a. part ». p. i. 
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. CHAP. yn. 

• > > « 4«-Jtf 

I 

» 1 

tiyiory of the Manners^ Virtues j Vices ^\ remark^ 
abl? Cujiomsy Language^ Drefs^ Diety and Di" 
verfions of the people of Great Britaitiy from the 
death of king John^ A.,D, 1216, to the accef 
fion of Henry Vf . A. D. 1399. 

TH£ Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, change* 
by their conquefts and fettlements in this ©fman- 
ifland, made great and confpicuous changes in the not*f© ^' 
manners, cuftoms, &c. of the inhabitants of thofe §f?*^ *". 
parts of it in which they fettled." Thefe changes former 
have been defcribed in their proper places in the ^"® *' 
' preceding volumes of this work. But as no foreign 
nations made any conquefts or fettlements in any 

A a 4 part 
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part of Britain in. the pinefent period, the alteratiims 
in manners, &€• which then took place, were only 
fuch aswere oaturallybrought aboutby the inftability 
of the humours, fashions, drcumftances, and af* 
£urs of mankind, and by the gradual progre& ci 
fociety^ * Thefe alterations, howler, upon an at* 
tentive examination, will be found coniiderable and 
worthy of a brief delineation* 
Suddctt Xhe manners and charaAers of nations fome* 

«i^Mrt7 1^^ change very fuddenly with their drcum* 
^^' ftances. Of this we meet widi feveral ftriking 

examples in the hiflory of England in the prefent 
periods The national chara&er and manners of 
the Englifli during the dvil wars and great re* 
laxation of the reins of government in the reign 
of Henry IIL are thus defcribed by a contem* 
porary hiflorian, A. D. 1267: ** In thefe five 
years pa(| there h^ve been & many battles^ 
both by land and fea, fo much flaughter and 
deftruflion of the people of England, fo many 
^^ devaf^tions, plund^rings, robberies, thefts, fa- 
" crileges, perjuries, treacheries, and treafons, 
*' that the nation hath loft all fenfe of diftinSion 
^* between right aijd wrong, virtue and vice. In 
^^ a word, fuch hath been the infignificancy of 
the laws, through the weaknefs of the king, 
that every one did whatever feepied good in 
*' his own eyes '.*' No part of the national cha* 
fafter of the Engjifli is more . unqueftionable than 
the}r valour ; and ypt (if we may believe tlje bell 

^ phron. T. Wykes, an. 1167. p»3V 
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of oiur aadeitt luftotians) they were fo much difpi« 
xked bf theuF great defeat at Bannockbum^ A. D. 
1314, that they loft all their wonted courage for 
a feafon, and degenerated mto daftardly poltroons. 
The coaftematkm of the Engliih, on that occa- 
ikm^ 16 painted by one of thefe hiftorians in the 
Ibttewing mournful ftrain : ^^ O day of yengeance 
^^ and mififortune, odious accurfed day, no longer 
^' to be computed in the circle of the year, which 
^^ ftained die gkury of the Englilh, fpoiled us, and 
<< enriched the Scots to the value of two hundred 
^^ thouiand pounds! How many illuftrious banms 
^c and valiant youths, how many noble horfes and 
^ beautiful arms, how many precious veftments^ 
and golden veflels, were carried off in one cruel 
day \V^ ** At that time (fays another of thefe 
^ hiftorians) many of the Engliih fled to the Scots, 
*^ and joined with them in then: invafion of Nor- 
^* thumberland, plundering towns and caftles, de- 
fobting the whole country with fire and fword, 
and carrying away the wretched inhabitants into 
<^ captivity, with their horfes, herds, and flocks, 
^^ without meeting with any reliftance. For the 
^^ Englifh at that time had fo entirely fallen from 
^ their ancient valour, diat a hundred of them 
^ ufed to fly at the approach of two or three 
^^ Scotch men '.'* But this eclipfe of the native 
bravery of the Englifli was not of long duration, 
lud nothing could b? more unreaifonable, than to 

^ s MoBSf:h, Malmf. Viu Edward! II, 
. I TT. NYalfiiig. ^* 1^4, 
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form our 6f)mion df the national chaia£i:eF of any 
people from its appelu^nce in a fedflbil of a&archy 
or defpair. ,. , . 

• Neither would it be fafe to form otir notions of 
the national charader of the people of -England in 
this period, from the pi&ufe^ which are drawn 
of it by fome of the "nionfcifli hiftbriails of thofe 
times. The monk of Malmfbury, in particular; 
who wrote the life of Edward XL jiaints his coun- 
trymen and contemporaries in the blfcckeft co- 
lours. " What advantage (faiys he) do we reap 
** from alT our modem pride and infolence ? In 
our days, the loweit poorefl wretch, who fe not 
worth a halfpenny, defpife^ his fnperioifs, and 
** is not afraid to return theiai cUrfe for cwtCe. 
** But this, you fay, is owiiig to their Infticity. 
'^ Let us fee then the behaviour of thofe who" 
think themfelveis polite and teamed. Where 
da you meet with more abtffe and infolence 
than at court ? There eveJry one, fwelling with 
pride and rancour, fcorhs to caft a look on his 
'^ inferiors, difdains his equals, and prottcfly rivals 
^ his* fuperiors. The fquire endeavours to out- 
'^ fhkie the knight, the knight thie baton, the ba- 
'^ roh the earl, the- darl- the kiHg, in drefs and 
" magnificence. Their eftates being infufficicnt 
** to fapport this extravagance, . they have re- 
courfe to the moft oppreffive arts, * plundering 
their neighbours and ftripping their dependents 
almoft naked, without fparing even the priefts 
of God. — I n^y be cenfured for my ,too great 
boldnefs, if I give an ill character of my own 
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^* countrymen and kindred ; but if I may be per. 
^^ mitted to fpeak the truth, the Englilh exceed 
** all other nations in the three vices of pride, 
<* perjury, and difhonefty. You will find great 
*' numbers of this nation in all the countries 
** walhed by the Greek fea ; and it is commonly 
" reported that they ar^ infamous over all thefe 
f' countries for their deceitful dealings ^** But 
we muft remember, that this pidure was drawn by 
a peevilh monk, in very unhappy times, when fac- 
tion raged with the greateft fury, both in the court 
and country. 

Nor would it be proper to take the national Nor from 
charafter of the people of Britain, in this period, 
from their contemporaries on the continent. The 
French were enemies to the Englifh ; and the 
Italians of thofe times afFefted to confider all 
other nations -as barbarians. Even the . illuftrious 
Petrarch, the politeft fcholar, as well as the. greateft 
poet, of the fourteenth century, could not diveft 
himfelf of this prejudice. " In my youth (fays 
*^ he), the inhabitants of Britain, whom they call 
*' Englifh, were the mofl cowardly of all the bar- 
** barians, inferior even to the vile Scots K^\ Sir 
John Froiffart, famous for his franknefs and fin- 
cerity, who was well acquainted with the Englifh, 
doth juflice to their valour on many occafions ; 
but blames them for their infolent and difgufting 

♦ Monacb.Malrrtf. an. 131 5. p. 153. 160. 
5 petrarchi Opera, Epiflf. Fainil. 1. 22. £p* 3. Memoires pour la 
Vic de Petrar^uej toij[\. 3. p. 553. 
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» 

behaviour to the people of other nations. ^ Wbea 
^^ I was at Bourdeaux, a little before the depar- 
** ture of the prince of Wales on his expedition 
•* into Spain, I obferved, that the Englifh were fo 
** proud and haughty, that ihey could not behave 
** to the people of other nations, with any appear* 
*^ ance of civility. Even the gentlemen of Gaf- 
** cony and Aquitaine, who had loft their eftates 
** in fighting for them, could not obtain the 
♦* fmalleft place of profit from them, being con- 
♦* ftantly told, that they were unfit for, and un- 
^* worthy of, preferment. By this treatment they 
** loft the love, and incurred the hatred of thefe 
*^ gentlemen; which they difcovered as foon as 
** an opportunity offered. In a word, the king 
•* of France gained thefe gentlemen, and their 
** countries, by his liberality and condefcenfion, 
*^ and the Englilh loft them by their haughti- 
^ nefs*." This charafter was written by a 
Frenchman, not long after the glorious viftory 
of Poi£tiers } on which we need not wonder that 
the Englilh were elated. But though fome de- 
gree of haughtinefs in fuch circumftances may be 
excufable, it is always offenfivc and imprudent. 
Sir John Froiffart's charafter of the Scots is ftill 
.more unfavourable. When John de Vienne, ad«> 
miral of France, condu&ed a gallant troop of one 
thoufand knights and efquires, the very flower of 
chivalry, into Scotland, A. D. 1385, to excite 
jmd aflift the Scots to invade England, the no- 

• Frpiflart, torn. 3. ^h, »p, p, 75. 
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blemen and gentlemen of that troop complained 
bitterly of the poverty of the country, and of the 
rudenefs and incivility of the people. ** The 
Scots (fays he), being naturally fierce and un- 
polilhed, hated and defpifed the French, and 
gave them the moil contemptuous names they 
" could invent. For in Scotlai;id there , is little 
** or no' politenefs, the people in general being a 
kind of favages, envying the riches of others, 
and tenacious of their own poffeffions \" But 
it plainly appears, that the Scots at that time did 
not wifh to renew the war with England, in the 
courfe of which their country had been ^almoft 
ruined and depopulated. This made thefe French 
auxiliaries very unwelcome guefts : and their own 
infolent rapacious behaviour did the reft. We 
have even reafon to fufpeft, that there never was 
any cordial friendihip between the Scots and 
French; and that their common dread of the 
Englilh was the only cement of their union. 

Religion, and the cbaraders of its minifters, Corrop- 
have. a confiderable influence on the manners of ^'*^" ?^ ^^ 

papal 

mankind in all ages. Their influence in this pe-^ court, 
fiod was moft pernicious. Nothing could be 
more corrupt, and unfriendly to virtue, than that 
fyftem of Chriftianity that then prevailed in Bri-* 
tain, and all th^ nations of Europe, except the 
lives of the generality of its teachers. It is im- 
poflible to read \dthout horror the defcriptions 
^ven by Petrarch (who was himfelf a prieft), of 

7 FroiiTart, tom.i. ch* i6o« f. »£«• 

the 
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the profligacy of the papal court in the fourteenth 
century, while it refided at Avignon. If there be 
any truth in thefe defcriptions, of which we have 
no reafon to doubt, that city was then the moft 
odious unhallowed fcene that ever the fun beheld. 
** You imagine (wrote he in a letter to a friend) ' 
** that the city of Avignon is the fame now that 
** it was when you refided in it : — ^No ; it is very 
** different. — ^It was then, it is true, the worft and 
** vileft place on earth ; but it is now become a 
** terreftrial hell, a refidence of fiends and devils, 
** a receptacle of all that is moft wicked and 
** abominable. What I tell you is not from hear- 
fay, but from my own knowledge and expe- 
rience. In this city there is no piety, no re- 
*' verence of fear of God, no faith or charity, 
nothing that is holy, juft, equitable, or humane. 
Why fhould I fpeak of truth, where not only 
the houfes, palaces, courts, churches, and the 
*' thrones of popes and cardinals, but the very 
*^ earth and air, feem to teem with lies. A fii- 
** ture ftate, heaven, hell, and judgment are 
*^ openly turned into ridicule, as childilh fables. 
*• Good men have of late been treated with fo 
^* much contempt and fcorn, that there is not 
** one left amongft them to be an objed of their 
" laughter ^*' To confirm the truth of thefe 
and other reproaches no lefs fevere, Petrarch 
relates feveral curious anecdotes of the difli- 
mulation and debauchery of the cardinals, which 

s Fran. Petrarch. Epift. line titulo> lib. s. p. 7. 10, tec* 
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are too indelicate to be admitted v into this 
work^ 

When the manners of popes, cardinsds, court- 
prelates, and their retainers, were fo corrupted, 
thofe of the^ clergy in general could not be pure; 
efpecially when (as we are affured by the fame 
author) the. more wicked any one was, the more 
certsun he was of preferment in the church '^ 
Accordingly we find, that the vices of the clergy 
were the chief fubjefls of fatire in every country, 
in Europe, and particularly in England, in the 
fourteenth century. The poems of Chaucer abound 
in fuch fatire J and the Plowman's Tafe is one 
continued inveftiVe agdnft the clergy for their 
grofs ignorance, cruelty, covetoufnefs, fimony, 
vanity, pride, ambition, drunkennefs, gluttony, 
lechery, an.d other vices ; of which the following 
are a few examples : 

Such^ as Gan nat yfay ther crede. 
With prayer fhul be ma4e prelates ; 
' Nother canne thei the gofpell rede, 
Suche fliul now weldin hie eflates. 

There was more mercy in Maximine 
And Nero, that sever was gode. 
Than there is now in fome of them. 
Whan he hath on his furred hode. 

They halowe nothing but for hire 
Ne churche, ne font, ne vehement ; 
They layith out thir large nettes. 
For to takin filver and golde. 
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Thei iiUctt coffieH and fadccs feiccf 
There as they catcheA foules iholde. 

Simony* Ne ufin thei no-fimohie 

But felle churches and |>riorie». 

— With purfc they porehafc {»arfonltge« 

VanitT ia ^^ fcarlet and grene gaie If^wnesy 

arelt., Thatjnote be (ha|pen for the newe. 

To clippen and kiiTen kk townes 
The domofiks that to the daunce fewe^ 
Ctetttd clothis to fewe^thper hewe. 
With lon^ pikis on ther (hone. 
Or Code's gofpel is not true» 
Either thei fcrve the detill or Hbne. 

pride. LOrdes alfo more to them loutCt 

Obeyfaunt to ther brode bleffing, 
Thei reiden with ther royal route 
On a courfir as it were a king, 
IVith fadle of goide glfttenng. 
With curious hameis quaintly crattit "f 
Stiroppis gaie of golde maftling '^« 

Amhitioa Thcfe ban more might in Englande Jierc, 

and t]F- Than hatb the king and all his lawe ; 

"•">*• Thei ban purchafed fuch powere 

To takin 'hem whom lift not knawe. 
The kingls law wol no man deme 
Angerlichy withootin anfwere ; 
But if any man thefe n>ifqueme. 
He (hall be baighted a;} a here. 

i^^ji^rv "Tliei fide of many manir metes. 

With fong and folas fittin long ; 
And fijleth ther wombe» and faft frctes *J, 
And from the racte unto the gong •♦. 



u Cralb't, tngravccl. tt Maftlingj fliining. 

n Faft frctes, eat Tomcioufly. »4 Gong^ a }ak««. 

And 



Aid after airtewitliliarpaAd£]i^ * * 

Abd hot Xpicea ever amoqg ) 

And fille their wi>mbe with wiae and ale. 

Meanii wivig thei woUin hold, Lecberr* 

And thpugh that thei bin right hrj^ 
To fpeke thei ftiull not be fo bold. 
For ibmpmng to the coniiftorjy 
And make them (aie mth mouthe I Ut^ 
Though thei it &wia with ther tfc^ 
' His lemman holden openty, 
No man fo hardy to a(ke why. 

They u(c boredom and harIottrie> . 

And covetife, and pompe, and ptide, ficct. 

And flothy and wrathe^ and eke envie^ 

And fiwine tthne by every fide. 

As Goddes godines no man-tcU rn^tt^ 

Ne writer ne fpeke, ne think in thougkti 

So ther falihed, and ther unright, 

Maie no man tell that ere God wrought ';» 

The diflb!utene& of the clergy in our prefent rbe timet 
period vfzs fo conipicuous, that it gave rife to an ^J^Rb^. 
opinion that univerfally prevailed, that the times lieredto 
of Antichrifl: were drawing near. " It is be* ** *" * 
^ Keved by all wife men (fays Roger Bacon), 
** that the tim« of Antichrifl: are near at hand 'V* 
Dr. Nkholas Orem, a celebrated preacher, in a 
fermon before the pope and cardinals, A. D. 1364, 
propofed to prove that Antichrifl: would fliortly 
make his appearance in the world, from the fol* 
lowing figns of his approach.—!. The Chriftian 
church was become more coirupt than that of the 

>5 Clwueer^t Workt, pubiiflied by Urryi p. iJ9^tt$l 
^ Bacoiit Opus Majus, p. 154. 
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Jews was in the days of Chrift, of which he gave 
many examples.— *2. The great inequality in the 
ftate of the Chriftian clergy, " of whom fome be 
fo high that they exceed all princes of the 
earth ; foihe again be fo bafe, that they are 
" under all rafcals.'*— 3. The pride of prehtes^ 
which doth excite indignation in many, and re^ 
fpeft only in few,— 4. The intolerable tyranny of 
the governors of the church, which was fo, violent 
that it could not be lafling,— 5. Ths promoting 
the moll vicious and unworthy in the church, 
and negleflfing the moft worthy.— 6. The princes 
and rulers of the church hate them that tell them 
truth, and refufe to hear - their faults ^\ Even 
Petrarch, though he doth not feera to have had 
any fcruples about the doftrines and ceremonies 
of the church, was fo much fhocked at the grofs 
corruption of manners in the papal courts that he 
applied the predictions in the book of the Reve* 
lations of Sl John, relating to Babylon^ the mo- 
ther of harlots,, and abominations of the earth, to 
the city of Avignon, which was then the reiidence 
of the pope and cardinak '% At length Dr. John 
Wickliff in England, and feveral eminent perfons 
in other parts of Europe, openly affirmed, that the 
pope was Antichrift J and that it was the duty of 
einp^rors, kings, princes, and nobles, to refume 
the lands and donations that had been granted .to 
the church by their anceftors, for the fupport of 

17 Fox*8 A^» and Monuments, f». 3SJ, &c« 

'* \Rev6iat. chap. 17. Petrarchi Opera, eiUt, Ba£K p* jt^ 
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the clergy ; becaiife they were poflefled by AntK 
chrift and his minifiers '^. 

This too general profligacy of the clergy could Profligacy 
not fail to have an ill eflfed on the manners of the l\^^ 
laity. For the clergy in thofe times poflefling ^J^?*^ 
immdife wealth and great power, had many fol*- . 
lowers and dependents, who were no doubt readf 
enough to imitate their example, to flatter them 
in their vices, and to minifter to thdr plqf^ures* 
We have redbn therefore to fufped, that th<r 
Jaity in general were not more virtuous than their 
teachos, though, from the difference of their drw 
cumftances, their vices were in fome refpeds dif«» 
ferait* The cruel unnatural law of the celibacy of 
the clergy, for example, involved many of that 
body in various vices, to which the laity had not 
the fame temptations. v < 

But though there is fuflSdent evidence that ra^ Religion 
tional religion and real virtue did not pejutif ^o|^ 
flourifh among the people of Britain in- the th!r* with (*«• 
teenth and fourteenth Centuries, we muft not P*^**^* 
imagine that the national virtues which prevailed 
in their anceftors were now quite extind in theit ^ 
pofterity*^ No! they ftill poffeffed the fame 
kind of piety ^ ftrongly tin&ured with fiiperfUtion, 
and would have been no leis liberal to the chilrch 
than their fore&thers^ if they had not been re^ 
(trained by laws, which they laboured to elude. 
A paflion for holy wars, pilgrimages^ relics, &c. 

t9 Hem Knyghton, coL «:f07« T. Walling, p. 19 1« 
>• See vol. 6. p. 333-- ^1. 
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^os aUb very genenif aiid eileemed one of th& 
ftrongeft evidences of eminent piety^ Henry 
Spencer, the warlike bifliop of Normcb, raifed a 
^eat army in E^land, and conduifled it to the 
contimeBt, A. D. 1383^ tofopport the ele6Hon oS 
fope Urban VI. and put to death all the ad- 
herents of hk antagoiitff Clem^t VII. The bulls 
cf UrbUliy promiiing a plenary remifSon cf their 
£n$, aA4 a pbce in paradife, to all ^dio foi^t m 
Ilk ^tife^ or contributed money to fupport it, 
vmrt the chief inftraments employed to itiife that 
fSfttij^ and to coUeS: money for its pay, md die 
otheSr expenass of that holy war *\ •* As fooft 
^ (feys the hiftiyri&n) tts ^efe bulls teere pub^ 
^ Mi^d in Eagktid, the whole people ^ei^^ trstfiil 
f* pMs^d v»lh joy, and thonght tfai^ the oppor^ 
^^ twiity of obtaining fuch ineftimable grdtes wa6 
*• tiift to te negkfted ***** KlgAna|pefi Were fre- 
t|u^ily and w^erMy peribfmed by perfons ^ 
all ranktf ; a^ thofe tteift were loiigeft and moft 
ifkAg&^&^ W^l-e bdtieved to be rtioft «ieifit(lrioBS« 
SThat m <exoeffive vene^iion fc^ refics was no 
kfis tmiv^rlal, h evident Irotn the following cmioti^ 
tmnfadioii, recorded by •zn eye-wi^i^s. Hefn^ Hit 
fammoifed att the pm men of t!^ itingdom^ 
iL D. i^47S ^o €om^ to London on &e £^llval 
erf St^ Edward, to receive an aceotrtit of a eertaiti 
fitcred benefit which heaven had lately browed 
€tt Engknd. The flngnlar ^rAta of this %n^ 
mons excited the mofl eager curiofity, and brought 



*■ T. Waifing* p, »97. 
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preat multitudes to Loa^OQ ^t the time apikpiate^ 
MThen tfeey were affemWed in St. Pftul*s i^hurch^ 
the king ?cqn9i»ted tibeia, thut t;he great jQE|aft« 
of the Imiglits-templars h^ iait him^ by Que ^ 
Us knightS) a phial of cryftal, contaimog a finatt 
portion of the precious b.ipod of Cbrift, which hft 
had fted upoji the croi^ for .the blvatie^a 49^ the .- :.v 
world) attefted to be g^dae by the fei^ Qf ^ ikut 
patriarch of Jerufalem> of feveral ;archbi/hpp% 
biihops, abbots, and other great men of the Holf 
Land. This, he informed them, he deigned llr 
carry the next day, in folemn procefiion^ to Weft^ 
minfter, attended by them, and by aU the dbrg]^ 
ef London, in their proper hafa^ withthett 
banners, cnxifixos, and Mrax candles; and ex* 
horted all who were prefent to prepare tfaem&lvei 
for that ficred foleomity, by fpemling the sn^ 
in watching, failing, and devout erencifes. Om 
the morrow, vfh&x the proceffion was put in > 

order, and ready to fet forward, the king ap^ 
proached the &cred phial, wkh reyereoce, fear, 
and trembling, took it in both hie hand8» w4 
holding it up higher than his face, proceeded 
under a can(^, two affiftants fuppoifting his 
arms. Such was the devotion of Henry on -tfaia 
occafion, that though the road between St. Paulfs 
and Weftminfter, was very deep and miry, he 
kept his eyes conftantly fixed on the |rfxial, or on 
heaven. When the proceffion approached Weft« 
niinfter, it was met by about one hundred iboi^ 
of that abbey, who conduced it into the church, 
^here the king depofited the venerable relic, which 
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{dys the hiftDiian) made all T.ngland flme ^h 
gbiy, dedicating it to God and St. Edward, to 
the church of St. Peter's Weftminfter, and the 
monks of that abbeys. An aftoniflung difplay 
p£ miftaken piety, or rather of the moft fottiih 
fiiperftitimi and credulity ! 
iWmt. Courage and bravery may very^ ^ely be rec« 

koned among the national virtues of both the 
Britiih nations in this period ; of which the hi£* 
ttnry of their martial atchievements affords the 
deareft proofs. The two glorious vi&ories of 
Grefly and Poi&iers are incontefHble evidences of 
die heroic valour of the Englifh; and the ob* 
ftioate invincible fortitude with which the Scots 
aflerted the independency of their country, againit 
the repeated efforts of their too powerful neigh* 
boun to fubdue them, is a demonftration that they 
were then a brave and valiant people. 
Ocnero- . A ooble fpirit of liberality and munificence pre* 
^* vailed in this period, efpecially among the great 

martial barons ; of which it may be proper to 
give one example : the lord James Audeley, one 
of the firft knights of the garter, obtained per* 
miifion horn the prince of Wales to begin th^ 
battle of Poitters; and, attended by his four 
faithful efquires, performed prodigies of valour. 
As foon as the aOion was over, and the vidory 
complete, the prince inquired for the lord Aude- 
ley ; and being informed that he lay dan-> 
geroufly wounded at a little dift^uice, commanded, 

•4 M< Parity aQ.ift47t P*493« c«I.«, 
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if It could be done wkh £iiety, to bring lum* to 
his tent* When lord Audeley, earned in a litcer^^ 
entered, the prince embraced him in the moft af* 
fe^onate manner ; declared, that he had been the^ 
beft doer in arms in the bufinels of ths^ day j and 
made him a g^rant of five hundred marks yearly- 
(equivalent to about 8000 1. at prefent), ais a re^' 
ward of his Valour. Lord Audeley accepted this 
noble grant with the warmeft expreffions of gra-- 
titude ; but as foou as he was carried to his own 
tent^ he beftowed it on his foUr brave and faithful' 
efquires, without referving any fliare of it to him- 
felf. The prince applauded this generous a^Hon, 
and rewarded it with another grant of fix hundred* 
marks a-year **. The generofity of thofe times 
was not always fo wifely direded, but often dege* 
Berated into vain abfurd extravagance. Alex- 
ander IIL king of Scotland, being prefent at ther 
coronation of Edward I. rode to Weftminfter, at-' 
tended by one hundred knights, mounted on fin^ 
horfes, which they let loofe, with all their hxtta^ 
ture, as foon as they alighted^ to be feized by; die 
populace as their property. , In this he >^ras hm* 
tated by the earls of Lancafter, Cornwall, Gloui 
cefter, Pembroke, and Warrenni&, who each paid 
Edward' the fame ^xpenfive unprofitable compli- 
ment**. The extravagant ruinous liberaKties oif ' 
Henry III, and Edward 'II. are fo Welf ki^owri, 
that they need not be mentioned. - * ^ 

•5 Froiflart, torn. t. ch. t5j. 157." 
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Hdfpita* An tbaA iiriimiffd hofykajitf rdigoed m die 
pabceB of priiioeB^ and die caftles of great boronss 
itt the tsmes we are nam ddnieadng. The courts 
oCfinne-of the kii^ of Eogkiiid ki this period are 
ftid to hav!e been * fpleodid and numerous, to a 
d^ee that is hardly credible, and of which no 
enmpks haye been fe^ for feveral centaries. 
That of Richard II* .is thus defcribed by an hit 
Iprian of the greateft integrity : ^^ His royalty 
^^ was fuch, that wherefoev^ he lay, his peribn 
^ WM guarded by two hundred Chefhiremen ; he 
'^ had about him thirteen biihops, beftdes barons^ 
^* ki^ghts, efquires, and other moe than needed y 
^ iafomuch, that to the houihold came every day. 
^ to meat ten thou(and people, as appeared by 
^ the mefles tdd out of the kitchen to three hun« 
^ dred fervitors, &c.*^ '* We may feam foma 
idea of thd magnificence and hofpitality of th^ 
^mlent and powerful barons of thofe tim^, frosi 
a» accoimt of the houfliold expeaces of Thomaa 
carl ef Lancafter for A.D. 1313^^ From that 
acso^xat it appsfu^ that this great esorl expended 
ia houfe^keeping diat.year no lefs than 79309 h 
fontainiflig as much filver as 21,9971* equal in 
eftcacy to 109,635 !• of our money at prefent^ 
The furprifing cheap^efs of fome of the articles 
i^ that account gives us reafon to think, that it 
would even require a much greater fum than 
109,635 1« to pufcbaie an equal quantity of prot 

•^ 8low«t Aantlf, p. %^%. . 
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infions at thit time. The pqpe of Fmch ^wliit 
c^fi: only 1 7 $. which^ accordsng to the aborc 
cemputationy was equmdent to 4 L 5 & of oar- 
money ; a very inconfiderable part of its pike at 
prefinit. We may judge alfo of the grandetor and 
hofpitality with which this esirl lived, and of th^ 
unsaeafe qviantkies of proviiions of all kinds that 
were cpnfiiined in hia fsanily in one year, from • 
the (^sandty of wme, which was no lefs thaar 
three hundred and feventy^one i»p€s^» Other 
earls and barons in general fpent almoit all their 
revenues, and the produce of their large domains, 
in hofpitality at their caftles m the country, which 
were ever open to ftrangeis of condition, as welt 
as to their own vafiak, tiends, and followers* 
This profiife expenfive hoipitality, it would fe^n, 
b^gan to decline a little towards the condufion of 
tha period ^ and fome barons, initead of dtnio^ 
always in the great hall with their numerous de» 
pendents, according to ancient cuftom, 4inid 
ibmetimes in private parlours, with their own 
families, and a few familiar friends* But this in« 
novation was very unpopular, and fubjeSed thofe 
who adopted it to mudi rcfnroach ^. 

A fplendid oftentatious kind of gallantry, ^g^ 
preffive of the moft profound re^ed and hi^eft 
juhniradon of the beauty and virtue of die ladies^ 
was ftudied and pra£tifed by the martial ba^na^ 
knights^ and efi|uires of this period. This gak 
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fantry appeared in its greatell loftre at royal tour* 
BamenUy and ether grand and folemn feftivals, at 
xriiich the ladies flione in their brighteft orna^ 
mentSy and received peculiar honours. When 
Edward IlL A..D. 1344. celebrated the magni<* 
ftcent f ^ of the round tablcy at Windibr, ta 
iwhich all the niQt)ility of his own dominions^ and 
of the n^ghbouring countries, bad been invited^ 
queen Fliilq^a, and three hundred ladies, iU 
luftrious ior their Urth and beauty, uniformly 
drei&d in the richeft habits, adomol ths^folem« 
nity, and were treated with the moft pompous 
rpmanty: teftimonies of refpe& and admiration ^» 
Many of the moft magnificent tournaments of 
thofe times were the effeds of this kind of gaU 
lantry, and were defigned for the honour ai^d en^ 
tertainment of the ladies, who a];^>eared at thefe 
folemnities in prodigious numbers, and froin dif- 
^rent countries .^^ Sometimes a few brave and 
gallant knights publiihed a proclamation in their 
own, and in feveral other countries, affer^g the 
fuperior beauty and virtue of the ladies whom 
they k>vedf and challenging all who dared to 
difpute that fupcriority, to meet them at a cer* 
tain time and place to determine the important 
controverfy by combat ". Thefe challenges were 
ccmftantly accepted, and produced tournaments, 
to which princes, knights, and ladies of difierent 
aatione crowded* This romantic gallantry ^dif^ 

5» WalliJig. p. f6f, Fri^flar*, •om. i. ch, loi. p. it6. 
}* Id* ibid* p. 107* U I({. torn* 4. p. le. 90. 
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played itfdf in times of war, as wdl as peace, and 
amorous and youdiful biiglits fought as mudi for 
the honour of their miftreffes ^ of their country* 
A party of Englifh and a party of French cavalry 
met near Gherburg A. D. 1379, and immediately 
prepared for battle. When they were on the pMttt 
of enga^g, fu- Lancelot de Lorres, a French 
knight, cried aloudf that he had a more beaudful 
nuftrefs than any of the Engiifli. This was denied 
by fir John Copeland, who run the Fi^nchman 
through the body with his fpear and laid lum dead 
at hia feet ^\ When Edward III. ndfed a great 
army to aflert his tlaim to the crown of France, a 
confiderable number of young Engiifli gentlemen 
put each of them a patch upon one of his eyes^ 
making a folemn tow to his miftrefe, that he would 
not take it off till he had perfimned fome notable 
exploit in France, to her honour ; and thefe gentle^ 
men (fays Froiffart) were much admired '^ 

The revival of chivalry by Edward L and £d« Chiniiy. 
ward in. contributed not a little to promote va* 
lour, munificence^ and this fplendid kind of gal- 
lantry, among perfons of condition, who afpired - 
to the honours of knighthood, which were then 
bbjeds of ambition to die greateft princes. An 
ingenious writer, who had fludied diis fubjed with 
the greateft care, affirms pofitively, that ** all the 
'^ heroic virtues which then exifted in the feyeral 
*? flates of diriftendom, were the fruits of chi« 



'♦ Fr«iflart| tom. i. fb 50. 'S Id. ton* i« cb. %9* 
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^ Yalfy^/' T^ aflfeitiaii may b^ too ifarong} 
tat it caaaoC be d^aied^ that the {jmt and the 
lsv9 of chivalry were Ineadly to the caufe of virtue* 
By tfaefe kw« sume but peribns of oofQllied chai- 
raders could obtain the boQours of kaighthood^ 
which were cooffmred with much folenmity, on the 
moft public occafions^ and in the preience of the 
moft anguft ^flemblies. Afte^ the candidate had 
^ren fufficiait prpofs of hi$ proweis, and other 
virtues, to merit that diiUndion, and had prqwed 
himfelf for recaving it, by Ming, confeffing^ 
hearing mafles, and other a£ls of devetiQil, h§ 
look an oath confiding of twaity«fiai articles^ 19 
which, amongil other tbi^s, he f'^ore, that b^ 
would be a good, brave, loyal, juft,> g^erouSf 
and geode knight, a eluunpion of the church »i4 
clexgy^ a prote&or of the ladies, and a redreflei: of 
the wrongn of widows %nd <»phan$^, Thofi^ 
knights who acquitted diemfelves of thefe obligs^ 
• dons in an honourable manner, were favoured by 
the fair and eourted by the great ; but thoTe who 
were guilty of bafe difhonourable a£lidns, were de*' 
graded with every poiTible mark of infamy. All 
ibb could hardly fail to have fome influence on tbi9 
condud of thofe who were ifivefted with that d^^ 
nity ; though, from the rudenefe of the times, and 
the general diflblution of manners which then pre« 
• vailed, that influence was probably much lefs thaa 
might have been expe^ed, 

3* M. de[ h Curne De Saintc Pa!i»ye, fur rAncienneChcvalrte, 
ttin* i« p« 115. i7 id* ibjd. jait a. p. 157-^180, 

Chivalry 



' CM^ilry-declmfedmEilglaiKiduHttg'thfe^lg^^ Remedin 
ti<>tts^ lifers of king John aitd Heiiry III. but "^ * 
fwive^ trtidfer Edward 1; Tliat prince was one of 
the mc^il acc^mi^iflied knights of the age in which 
lie floutiAied, and both delighted and excelled in 
feats of chivalry. It is a fnfficient proof of this^ 
chat when he was <hi his return from the Holy Land» 
after his father's death, and knew that his prefence. 
twis ardently defired in England, he accepted an 
liftvifa^Rm to a tournament at Chalons in Bur^ 
ffSBidy. At that famous tournament, which ter- 
minated in a real battle, he difjplayed his valour 
and de^^y to great advantage, and gained a 
(ion^ete yri&bty ^\ Edward III. was no lefs fond 
of chiiralry, and encouraged it both by his example 
and munificence. In this he was influenced by 
policy,* as ^ell as inclination. Having formed the ^ 

defign of aiertiiig his claim to the crown of France^ 
he laboutie4 to infpire his own fubje^ with a bold 
ttnterpiifing fpirit^ and to entice as many valiant 
^>reigners as poSible into his fervice. With this 
#ew k^'cdlebftted feveral pompous tournaments, 
to whfeh^ i^HittA alt flhmgers who delighted in 
fintts bf 'araifi, entertained them with the nKbft • flow- 
utg* hofpkality, and loaded fuch of them as ex- 
celled ill d^Je martial i^orts witli honours and re« 
tnords, in c^d^ to attach them to his peHbn and 
€n§a^ >the«a to fight in his caufe^« With the. 
fame view, and about the fame time, he founded 

i^ Mat. W^ftniAfter, L %» p. 354. AnoaK Nu. Trivitet a4 «m« 
1171. 39 FfoilTart, tm», f • cb. 90. tot. • 
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ihe'moft iMMioiorable order of the garter ) of which 
his own heroic foa the Uack prince was the Ifirft 
knight, dnd all the firft companions were porfons 
- iamotts for their vi&ories at tournaments, and in 
real wars ^. PhiHp de Valois, king of France, was 
fo much alarmed at thefe proceedings of his power* 
ful rival, that he fet up a round table at Paris, in 
oppofition to th&t at Windfor, and endeavoured to 
, render his tournaments more fplendid than thofe of 
Edward, in order to attrad a greater nund)er <^ 
foreign knights, that he might retain them in his 
fervice ^'. In a word, chivalry, which is now an 
objed of ridicule, was, in thofe times, a matter 
of the gr^ateit moment, and had no little influence 
on ^he manners of mankind and the iate of ni« 
ticms. 
Follies and I^ ^^ unneceflary to give a long detsdl of the na- 
vices. tlonal foibles and vices of the people of Britain in 
the prefent period, as they were nearly the fame 
with thofe of their anceftors in that immediatdly 
preceding *\ A'moft abfurd irrational credulity 
ftill rdgned in all the nations of Europe, not onljr 
among the vulgar, but among perfons of titt 
hi^fl: rank and beft education. Pope Inno- 
cent VL firmly believed that Petrarch was a majg^ 
dap, becaufe he read Virgil ^^ Many miradM 
were reported and believed to be wrought in different 
places, on the moil trifling occafions, and ara^ 

40 See the Lives of the founder, and of all the txtt knight«» la 
Alhm«lc*i Hiftory of the Garter, chap. t6* 
. ♦« T. Walfing. p. 164. 4* See vol.^. |^* 14a— 3|#. 

4i f ttrarcbi OptBra, B^fil. edit. p. 739. 
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.recorded by our graveli hiflorians a& unqu^Aioilk 

.able fads'**. No prince engaged in any under- 
taking of importance till hi& aftrologers had coa- 

iulted the ftars, and difcovered the aufpicious mo- 
ment for carrying it into execution. Of this we 
meet with a very curiojus example, in the account 

.given by Matthevir Paris of the marriage of Frede- 
ric emperor of Germany, and Ifabella, fitter c^f 
Henry III. A. D, 1 23 J *% 

The adminiftration of juftice, even in the king's j,i(iicc ill. 
courts, was very corrupt and oppreflive in thi^ "^^'"-j' 
period. This was partly owing to the venality of 
the ju4ges, and partly to unlawful confederacies 
among the fubjedts, to fupport each other in their 
lawJuitSr The venality of the king's minifters of 
juftice at length became fo intolerable and nota> 
rious, that they were tried by a parliament held at 
Weftminfter A. D. 1280, Jound guilty, and fined 
according to the degrees of their delinquencies. 
J3ir Adam de Stratton, chief baron of the ex- ' . 
chequer, was fined in no lefs than 34,000 marks, 
eqinyalentto 340,000 1. of our money at prefem ; 
and ithis, with the fme? of the other judges, 
anumsted to a fum equivalent to one millbn in 
oiMT times **. Sir Thomas Weyland, chief juftice 
)df the .common pleas, having been found guilty of 

44 M. Parisy p. 140, 141, 141. x46« pafHin. T. WaUing. • 

p. 340. ' 

4' No^e rero prima.qua concubuit Imperator cum ca, noluit e^m 
-carttaHter*cognofccrey donee competens bora ab alfrologU ci nuncia- 
ntur- M. Paris, p. 185. ad an. x235« 

46 T. Wjkes, Chioa. an. 11S9. 
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^Meitu^ %cbt of hk followa« to commit a rocot^ 
der, atitd of prote&ing than after they had torn-' 
Haitted it, was condemned to be hanged ; but the 
king, in confideration that he was a knight (a 
diarafter which Edward I. much revered), ^ared 
his life, baniihing him ont of the kingdom, and 
conhicated his whole eftate ^^ But all this feveritjr 
doth not feem to hare put an end to this evil ; for 
we meet with very loud Corfiplaints of the corrup- 
tion of the ji^dges long after this time. The moiJc 
of Malniffaury, A. D. 1319, affures us, that there 
was not fo much as one of the king's minifters and 
judges who did not receive bribes, and very few 
who did not extort them ^. The eight llatutes 
made in this period againft champerty, as it was 
called, or forming confederacies for fupportiiig 
€ach other in all (Quarrels ^md law-fuits, aScnrtfe 
fufiicimt evidaice, that this evfl very much pre- 
vailed, and was very hard to be eradicated ^'. 
Robhfry ' Robbcry was the reigning vice, not <mly in 
prcvwied. Britain, but in all the nations of Emrope, ki die 
jxrefent period; and robbers were then mcce 
ntnnerous, cruel, and deftrudive, than at asif 
other tim& Thefe pefts of human focicty wvw 
frequently formed into companies, under the pco- 
'te6don of powerful batons, who ikeltei^ them, a 

Aeir cafUes, and fhared with them in their booty, 

» 

4? Annal. Dunftap. an. isSf« 

4' Monadi. Matiitf. ad an. 1319. 

49 Sratiitct at Ltrge, fft £d. I. ch. 2^. ; 13th Ed. I.di. 49. 9 
3Sth EH. I. ch. %. s 33d B4« I. ch. 1. } ift Ed. III. cb. 14.. | 1^ 
£d. lil. ch. %. \ Ift Rich. 11. cb. 4. \ ytb Rich. II* ch. 7. 
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During the feeble rjBiga of Henry EL miny (troi?g 

c^les belonging to great men were no better than. 

4en8 of tfcdeves and robbers* who from thefice in*. 

fefted the whole country. In Hamplhire theii^ 

^ijnU^ers were fo gi^eat, that the judges could not. 

prevail ufon any jury to find any erf them guilty;. 

and the king himfelf complained^ that when he - 

travelled through that county, they plundered his 

baggage, drunk his wine, and treated him ^^h 

contempt. It was afterwards difcovered, that 

feyeral members of the king's houfehold were in 

confederacy with the robbers ^% Even under the 

pujre. vigorous adminiftration of Edward I. a 

aumeroys band of robbers aflaulted the town, of 

Bofton, A. j^; 1285, in the time of the fair jfet it 

pd iire in .thi-% places-- and carried oflF an immenfe 

t)Qof:y in money and {goods. . Their leader Robert 

ChiUnberlari,' a. gentleman of great power and 

wealth, . was taken, tried, . and executed j but Jie 

could not be prevailed upon to difcover fo mudi, as 

one of his accomplices ^'. The robbers of thofe 

times, plundered all who came in their way without 

diftin£iioQ«. : A troop of them, commanded by 

Gilbert Middlqton and Walter Selby, aflaulted 

twp. .Qa^Tjiii^ak, who were efcorted by the biihop of . 

Durham^and hb brother lord Beaumont, attended 

by a nuiherous retinue of gentlemen and fervants 

near Darlington, A'. I)* 1316. Having robbed 

the cardinals of their money and effeds^ they 
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. 5^ M-.Parif, Vitge Abbatum, p. 78, M. Parii Hift* p.ftis, &c. 
s* H. Knyghron, p\2j^6$9 1 
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allowed them to proceed on tfa^ journey ; bitf 
they carried tbe bifhop and his brother prifoners^ 
the omr to the caftfe di Morpeth, and the odier ta 
the caitle of Mitibrd, and tfiere detained them til! 
they had paid their ranfom^ ^K Peter king of 
Cyprus aiid Jbnifakm^ Vfho vifited England A. D.. 
r j6^9 was robbed on the h^hway^ and (tripped of 
his money send ba^;age ^K As the rubbers of this 
l^riod were very imrnerous, fo {ome of them were' 
N Very cruel j and the cbarader wbiVih one of tbar 
chiefs wore embrcMdered upon his coat m letters of^ 
filver, might have been applied to feveral others,—- 
I am Captain Warner^ commanded ol a troop 
of robbers, an enemy to €U)d^ wtthoot pity and 
' *' without mercy *V* 
Miftrabto . When thofe avrdacfous plunderers dared to rob 
common ^Hgs, cardinals, biilrops, and k)rds, ^and even to 
People* pillage populous towns, we may prfefume, that they 
. were very tefrible to ordinary travellers, and the 
inhabitants of tbe open country* " That they really 
werefo, we learn from the hiftorians of thofe times,: 
who affure us, that travelling was very dangerous^ 
&nd that the people in the country Kved under con- 
tinual apprehendons of being plundered "m Befide^ 
this,manyother things confpiredto render the condi* 
tion of the great body of the people of Britain, in thi$ 

< - . 

H VC^fllfm^. Ypecngma Ntuftrir> p. 503. 
5» ^T, Walfing . Hlft. p* 179. 

54 Mcmoires dc Petrarque, torn. 3, p.jt^ 

55 Mr^arie^ p. 50S, 509, Vitae Abbatum^ p. 78. Rym,Foe«F. 
tom.tr p.a^4. Annai. Dunftap*. voir i* p> X55« Hemtng. t. t* 
p. 109>. Knyghtoni «oL %6%i* 
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pe^od^. ui^comfortable and unhappy* They were 
ahnoft neceilarily condemned to liv^ iaignohuice, 
and had hardly any me?ais of acquiring either civil 
or religious knowledge* Religious liberty was 
quite unknown ; and the clergy enflaved the minds 
of the laity 9 as well as preyed upon their fortunes, 
in many different ways. The conmion people^ and^ 
even thofe in the middle ranks of life^ enjoyed but 
a very fmall (hare of civil liberty, and all the prO^ 
tedion they received from law and government was 
frequently infufficient to defend them from the 
oppreffioq of the top powerful barons, who were 
many of them petty tyrants. The long bloody 
and deftru£tive wars between England and Scot* 
land) and, England and France, involved the 
people of all thefe countries in very great cala- 
mities. The wars between England and Scotland 
were carried on with uncommon animofity; and 
in the coiirfe of them much of the bed blood in, 
Britain was fpilt, many populous towns and vil^ 
lages were reduced to afhes, and the borders of 
both kixi^oms were almoft defolated. The dcr 
va(latio^s of war, and the imperfe£lion of agricuU 
tore, occafiohed frequent famines, in which many 
of the common people perilhed ^\ Soiiie of thefe 
famines were fo fevere, that many mothers, it i$ 
laid, committed the moil unnatural a£b of cruelty 
t6 prolong their miferable lives ^\ Some of thefe 

S^ M. Parity p. 6s%f i$$. 655. Monacli. Malmr* an. 13 16. 
p. i66. T* Walfiog. p. f^r63. toS* Knyghtoiit col. H35>M36* 
«444- *50>. »737» 57 T. Walfing. p. »o8. 
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famines were foOorwed, by q>idegfuca! dlfeafes, or 
rather plagues, whidi fwept off ftill greater inQlti-« 
tildes. ^ This year, A. D. 13 16 (fiys Waifingi- 
**^ ham), the famine gradually increafed ; and zhout - 
the beginning of Auguft a quarter of wheat fdkl 
'* at London for forty fhillings (equivalent to 30 L 
** of our money at prefent). The famine wa§ 
" followed by fo great' a mortalitj;, efpecially* 
** among the poor, that the living were hardly \. 
^*' able to bury the dead. For a dyfentery, accom^ 
" paiiied by sin acute fever, ocCafioned by ttn-^ 
^* whoTefome food, became univerfa!,' and very 
** foori proved mortal ^'.'* The dreadiiil peftilence 
which raged over all Britain A. D. 1 349, was ftill, 
if poffible, more deftruftive; The accounl^ givetf 
of the raviges of this plague^" by the befl contemn 
poraty hifloriaiw, af e hardly cre^ble; fome affirm* 
ing, thaf it carried off'on^ half, and others a much 
greater prdpdrtioih of the ^hole people ". Whei^ 
all thefe circumflances are cohfidered, few tnll be 
<iifp'6fed to envy the happiniefs of their anceftoM 
\}rho flourifhed in the tlrirteenth and fburteerittf 
ceiituriesl or to think that thofe times were bettei' 
than the prefent: ' ' ' ^ 

language* A kihd of confufioh of tbnguefe prev^edin Eng- 
land for feveral centuries after the Norman' coAi 
qu^ft!>,wlien the'different orders of the pecfplemade 
ufe of' different languages.' ' Tffli' Wai fomnchfthe 
cafe, even in the former part of the fourteenth 

SP T. Wa^nng. p. log. • » T 

S9 id! p", i68. KnyghtoB^ cot«a5^y *5^?» %6oot * ! * 
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c^tury-, that public fpeakers 'were fonletiines obi« 
liged to pronounce the lamet difcourfe three time* , 
to th^ ikme audiei^ce^. once |n L^tifii^ ^nce ia 
Frejiclj^ and once in Englifti ^% : 

Latin was t)ie language of the dbu^chi of ith$ Laiia* 
fchools, of the cou^s of juftice^; andin general jrf 
the learned of all profeilioBs, who frequently con^ 
verfed and cQrrefjponded with one another in/that 
tongue. Divines, philofophei^, hiftorians, and^ 
even poets^ cbmpofed the far . greateft part of 
their Works in Ladn, efpecially. beiSore. the middle 
ci the . fburteemh century.. . All a&s of pai% 
liament to|A. D. i.5t66, and many: of them lodg 
after^' were in that language... Jt was not t^ 
A. D. f 258^ that ' the . Gtebt Charter .^ itfelf , was 
Ir^njkted into JEngliSi^ and read to the peopb ini 
ibeit motber*-tQngu^^\ To the very end of. this 
periodjhe . royal prodamations were. for the mofl: 
part in,*I^aitiii, ;.aJlainguage wMch was underftood 
hy none of the common .people,, and l)y very few . 
.^f the .nobiHty or gentry- **♦ .But it^is..v»y pro», 
b$^le that thefe l^oclamations. were tbanflated or 
te^lained. Iq the. people when they were pub* 

~ 'ii(hed«' ' ;. '':'.; .' ;,.''■• ' 

r TJie' Nomi^. (Mr French: was . the language of French, 
the court of JEnglandj of the nobility,' and. of all 
who wiibed to b^ thought perfons of xzsis. and 
fafliion,. f<^r about three centuries after; the oxxxi 



.• ' ^ V^Ikin^'ConciUa, toiii. s.p. 3}^« coUjU ,/ ! 

^' AnnaK Dunftap. p. 33(« ad an. xisS* 
#* See Rym. Feed. From vol. i. to q. 
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queft To the truth of this we couM produce 
V the t^ftimony of ieveral unexceptionabte witneffes ; 
but that of Ralph Higderi^ author of the PolU 
cronicon, and his tranflator John de Trevifi, who 
ilouriftied under Edward III. and Richard IL will 
be fufficifent ; ** Gentilmen's children ben lerned 
^* and taught from theyr youtbe to fpeke Frenfhe. 
^ And uplondifh men will counterfete and liken 
* ^^ himfelf to gentilmetn^ and arn befy to fpeke 
' ** Frenche, for to be more fette by ; wherefore 
'^^ it Is layd by comyn prov^rlje. Jack wold be a 
-** gentilman if he coude fpeke Frienlhe." To 
fbkf Trevifa the tranflator adds, ^^ This mannar 
*^ was tnocfae ufedtofore the great deth (1349), 
** but fyth it is fomedele chaunged ''•*' The foU 
lowing curious and Well-atteited ^d fi^ems to in« 
dicate that Edward L and his nobility did not 
Very well underftand dther Latin or Englilhir 
Pope Bonifaqe VIII. having ifiued a bull, A. D. 
1300, commanding Edward L in a very impede 
jjous tone^ to defift from troubling the ldngdc»i;i 
t)f Scbtland, and to refer all his difp^tes with the 
people, of. that kii^dom to his holinefs, he f^nt it 
[ to the archbifhop of Canterbury, with a mandate 

to deKver it to the kingt The archbiihop wrote 
a letter to the pope, in anfwer to that mandate, 
kcaeiwdnting him, that he had t^&i a very long 
and fataguing jc^uney into Scotland, and had found 
the king in his camp near New Abbey, in GaU 
loway, who fumiponed a great council of his no-^ 

«i Tievifa's Tranflation of Higdcu, lib. x, fol, 55. 
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biUty to hear his meflage ; that he received the 
bujl with great rev^reacey commanded i( to be 
read aioud before the council (which confifted of 
prince Edward and all the earls, barons, and 
knights of the ^umy), suod afterwards ordered it 
io^e fully explained in the French langii^age ^% * . 

Anglo-Saxon or Engliih was die language of Angio- 
the great body of the people of England, This ^**^ 
language they derived from thdr 99ce(tpr$ the 
Ang|orS»o»St and retained with great fteadineis^ 
in fpite <if all the ejlbrts of t)»e Con<}ueror and 
his fucce^rs to fubftitute the if orman in its plac^ 
It even gradually gained groiind, and in the cpurfe 
of this period forced its way into the courts of 
jufiice, from which it had been e3;:cluded vXvadSL 
three hundred years^ An ad dP p;k|iiament was 
made, A. D. 1362, — ^that ail ple^c^ge in a}l 
courts both of the king and of inferior lords* 
ihould be m ^e Englifh tongue, becaufe French 
was now much unknown in the reaiim .;ind ths^f 
the peopte might know fomething of/ the laws, 
and underftand what was iaid for and . againft 
them^^ 3ut this vidory was &r from being 
icomplete: for that yery aft of parUament was, 
and many others long after were, in Fr^ch; 4 
fuffident proof that perlbns in the higher r^nks - 
of life (ml r^ained a pre^£lion for th^t laor 
guage. 

<i Wilkin. ConlbiU torn. s» p,ft62., 

^i Sutotcf at Largr, A. D. 136s. ch^is. 
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* - . - F _ f 

Angip- Th^ Anglo-Saxon that was fpoken m England 

Saxon ahput two hundred years after the conqueft, wafs 
furprifingly pure, with very little mixture of I^atin, 
Trench, or any other language. Of this the 
reader will be .convinced, by perufing the fpeci» 
men of that language which he will: find in the 
Appendix, wit'h a tranflation into -modem'Englifh 
words interlined **• - , ; ■ . 

JSagiifli. Ii^ the coulffe of - the feurteenth century, the 

Anglo-Saxon gradually cfeanged inta-what may 
^be called Englifl^ . This was owing :to varic^us 
caufes. That anrmQfity which had lofig fiibififted 
between die poft^rity of the Normans and of the 
Ariglo-Saxonsv wa§ now extinguiihed, and they 
were in ^a great meafdre : cdnfoliriacted into one 
'people, by illten»temagfes and^ other tneam. Many 
^ of the Norman^ who Were-engaged in agriculture, 
trade, and manui^ftures, though they' had been 
taught iVeiich -by their parents in their 'youth, 
^found it 'fte<*eff^ry to fpeak the language, of' the 
multitude,!^- into which they introduced many 
French words and. idioms: to which: they :had 
. been accuftomed. Beirdes. this^ Chaucer, . GoweV, 
. WickliiF, and feveral others,, compofed. volmni- 
*nOBs workj, both of.profe and.verfe, in;Englifli.; 
and being men of leamrngj well acquainted witji 
French and Latiny.andJDpme of them :with Greiek 
and Italian, they borrowed many word5 and 
idioms from thofe languages, with which they 

• ■ . / * / . . - .' •• . / -^ 
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adorned and enridkd tb^ir o\(rn/ By thde *^means, 
•the Anglo-Saxon tongue was greatly changed be^ 
fMre the end of ^his period, and the language of 
the beft writers' approached much nearer. to mc* 
derii lEngiiih •than that of^Roben of Gloucefter, 
-and othei^ who flouriJhed in . the thirteenth ceo- 
tury. 

It muft^ iJoWever, be - confeSfed ^ A^ Ehg- J^fytKf- 

Ijfli of - the: fburteienth cetttuty w^^ ftill fa different f. pm mo- 
-from that o£ the ^eighteenth; that a mei^ Englilh ^f^ ^°s- 
reader cannot -always underftand it without z glof- 
•fary. . The- mode of fpelliftg was unfettled, and 
Vfery' different- from the modern. - In general, they 
delighted mtich in vowels, aiid avoided the mul- 
tiplication of confonahts more carefully than wfe . 
do at prefent. Many words w«re then in cOnl- / 
mon ufe, arid perfeSly " well" lindeklood, which ^ 
are now Become obfolete, and confequeSitly «hin- 
teliigible to theLbulk of readers. • The meaning 
of feveral' word§ vr&s very different th^n from what 
It is at pfefent. 'A knave, for example, fome- 
, times fignified a male in oppdfition to a female ; 
— -" The time is come, ahd a iriave child fhe 
** bare ^\'^ But moft frequently a fervaht, 'in o{i- 
pofitidn to a freeman. Its mbdewi : fneanihg- Is 
Well known. The- poets of thofe times tifedes^ 
traordinary -freedoms (which wouKT not be ndW . 
■allowed) in Ihortening, lengtKenmgi dividing, 
tmiting, and ' changing words to fit fheni for. 
jhdr purpbfes ; which ■ renders their . language 



^7 Chaucer^ p< 50. 
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obfcure and difficult to a modern reader. The 
above obfervations m^ht have been confirmed 
and illuftrated by ezample3 ; but that would have 
been tedious^ and too mmute for general hiftory# 
The truth of them is well known to all who 
are in the leaft acquainted with the authors of 
Chofe times. 

Various diale£b and different modes of pro.- 
nounong the Englifh of this period prevailed in 
ififferent diftri£ks: ^^ Hit femeth a grete wooder 
** that Englyffmen have fo grete dyverfyte in 
^ theyr owin langage in fowne and in fpekyin 
^ of it, which is all in one ilonde ^^ If we 
may form a judgment of thefe modes of pro«» 
oonciadon from the words ufed by a contempo- 
irary writer in defcribing tbenj, they were harlb 
enough ; '^ Some ufe ftraunge wlaffing^ c^y^^T^gt 
^ barring, garryng, and gryfcyting.— The Ian- 
** gages of the Northumbrcs^ and fpecyally at 
** Yorke, is fo fliarpe, flytting, frotyng, and un^ 
*• Ihape, that we fothem men maye uimeth un^ 
^< derftande that langage *^." 

The extravagancies of drefs and follies of 
&fhion have been fubje^ of complaint and fatire 
in every age, and in none more juftly than the 
period we are now delineating. In the remaining 
monuments of thofe times, we maet with many 
defciiptions of the fplendid expenfive dreflfes of 
the great, and many complaints of the ridiculous, 
deformine^ inconvenient fafhions adopted bv oer- 



^ Trevifai 1. 1, fol. 55. 



^ Id. ibid. 
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Ions of all ranks* The magnificent coRlj drefles 
of the barons and knights who attended the mar* 
riage of Alexander IIL king of Scotland, and 
Margaret, eldeft daughter of Henry HI* at York, 
A. D. 1251, are thus mentioned by Matthew 
Paris, who was prefent at that folemnity : " The 
^^ royal marriage was iblemnized priv^ely, and 
^* very early in the morning, to avoid being in- 
^^ commoded by the multitudes of nobles of £ng« 
^^ land, France, Scc^land, and other countries^ 
^* who ivere then in York, and ardently defired 
^^ to fee it^ It would raife the furprife and in* 
^^ dignatiori of my readers to the higheft pitch, 
^* if I attempted to defcribe at full length the 
^* wantonnefs, pride, and vanity, which the no* 
^' bles difplayed on tins occafion, in the richnels 
•^ and variety of their drefles, and the numy £an*N 
^* tafUcal ornaments with which they were adorned* 
♦* To mention only one particular :-— The king 
^^ of England was attended on the day of the 
^* marriage by a thoufand knights, uniformly 
** dreffed in filk robes, which we call cointoifes j 
** and the next day thefe knights appeared in new 
" drefles, no lefs fplendid and e^cpenfive ^°,'* This 
tafte for too great expence in drefis was not pe* 
culiar to the great, but infeded all the different 
ranks in fociety. For though there might be 
fcnne exaggeration, there was certainly alfo fome 
truth, in the paffage already quoted from the 
monk of Malmlbury, in his life pf Edward lit 



7* M. Paris, p. 551. 
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>« —the fq^ire endeavours to out(bme the. knight, 
the knight the baron^ the baron the earl, the 
ear^ Xh^ king^ in drds V/' The .clergy were no 

4cfs vain and extravagant, in their drefs tlwi the 

laity. 

They h»c oh hof f«r Wflleth to ridf. 

In gUiteraod«.^tde cf grdp arav 
P&iiiUd zhd poniid all in pride. 
No common knii^bc maie.go r(/gare{ 
Chaonge of itaHifng errry daie. 
With goidea girittli guie and foi^l. 

Mfterft thei weria mo tliifv two. 

Jpcrltd as the quen*ts hciidr, > «, 

A tt^iF of goUl^ and pirrie Ic ! ' . 

As hewie at ft were made of leddf. 

With clothe of golde both ocwe and reilflc 7*. 
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This humour increafed remarkably in the reign . 
of Edward III. *' In this year, .i348 (wiites an 
" annalift of thofe times), England enjoyed great 
prorpcrity, plenty, and tranquillity, in confe- 
qucrice of her many viclories. Such quanrities 
*• of jurred garments, fine' linens,, jewels, gold 
** and.filver plate, .rich furniture' ^nd utenftls, the 
•* fpoik 'of Caen, Calais,' and other foreign cities, 
'*« were imported, that every woman of rank oli- 
''* taincd a fhare of them, and they were feen in 
'** every manfion. Then the ladies of England 
•* became proud and vain in their attire, aqdwere 
" as much elated by the acquifition of all "that 
** finery as the ladies of France were dejefted by 
*' the lofsofit V 



"i* Mon.Malm^, r.153, 
7.^ T. VVaHJi g. p. ](,|« 



7» Chaucei*fi Works, p. 179. 
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^ At length the legiflatiire 'foimd it rieceiTary to RcgoUted 
ifltei^ofc, by ihakirig fumptiiary laws^ for regu- h^^"^' 
Istring the drefs^of all ranks of people, in a parlia** 
raent held at' Weftminfter A. D. i363, -In the 
jjreainble to thefe laws they are faid to haVe been 
made,— ^** to prevent that deftruftion and poverty 
** with which the Whole kingdom was threatened, 
** by the outrageous eiccefiive "fexpfences of many ' 
** perfon^ in their apparel, above their ranks and 
*^ fortunes 'V* 

But thefe laws feem to have had little or no ef- Then? 
fe£t;' In the reign of Richard 11. extravagance in i*Til 
drefs became greater, 'and > more univerfal, than ^^^^^' 
it had ever been in any former period? " At this 
5* time (1388) the vanity of the common people 
'* in their drefs was fa great, that it was im- 
^ poflible to diftinguifh the rich from the poor, 
, ^^ the high from the low, the clergy from the 
** 'laity;' by their appearance. ' Fafhions were con- 
** tmually changing, and every one endeavoured 
^* to outfliineliis neighbour by the richnefs of his - 

** drefs or tne novelty x>{ its form'^*' This 
was partly 'owing t6 the example of the king, 
who was' exceedingly forid of poirip, and fo ex- 
pehfive'iri Kis drefs, that he had one coat which 
coft ftim thirty, thoufand marks ^*^: an immenfe 
fum in thofe times. , The king wa§ imitated by^ 
' his courtiers, an^ fome of them even exceeded. "^ 
' him in the fplendour and variety of their dreffes. 

. 7* Statutes, at t-ar^e, |om. 1. p.ji^.. 7^ Ifnyghtpn, 001*2749. 
tI» noling, Chroii. p. 11 10. 

^; . " Sir 
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Sir Jdm Aruadely it is fsod^ had no fewer tfaair 
fifty-two complete fuits of cloth of gold"* Thw 
extravagance defcanded from one rank to another 
till it reached tlie very lowed of the people* ' 
Failiioiii. 'X'he writers of this period complain as much of 
the fafhions as of the too great expence of drefs. 
Thefe fafhions frequently changed } and fome of 
them appear to have be^ very fantaftical, in- 
convenient, and indecent. ^^ The Engliihmen' 
haunted fo moche unto the foyle of flrawngers, 
that every yire tha chawnged them in divirfe 
fchappes and difgiflinggs of clothingge \ now 
longe, now large, now wide, now flraite ; and 
every day clothingges newe, and deftitute and 
^^ diiirte from alle honefte off old array, and 
<< gode ufage ; and another tyme to fchorte 
^^ clothes and ftrdte waifled, with full ilives, 
^' an4 tapetis of curtotes, and hodes over longge 
^^ and large, alle to nagged and knet on every^ 
^^ fide, and alle to ilatteredde, and alio botte- 
** nedde, that iff I weth fhall feyV they werea 
more lyke to turmentours and devUes in their 
clothingge, and alfo in their fchoying (ihoeing), 
<< and other aray, than they femed to be lyke 
«* mem And thette the wemm^ne weren more 
>< nycely arraiedde, and jpaffed the menne in alle 
*^ maner of arsdes and curious clothing ^^*' Geof- 
frey Chaucer's account of the dreffes of his age 
is not more favourable, ^' Alas ! may not a man 

Tf Holing. Chron* p. foi 5. 
** 7' Dougla8» Monk of Glaft^nbury, apud Strutt, ?•!• 2; p« S}. 
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*^ fi as ki our dates the iinnefuU cidftiewe arraie ci 
•• clothing, and hamelj in to moche fuperfluite, 
♦* or eiMe in to difordinate fcantineffe? As to the 
*^ fiirft,— 5uperfluite in clothing, that maketh it 
** fo du^, to the harnie of the peple, not only 
' ** the coft of embit)wdering, the difguifed in. 
♦* denting or bitting, oundling, paKng, winding, 
** or binding and feuiblable waft of clothe, in 
vanite : but there is alfo the cdftlewe furring in 
ther gounes^ fo much pouncing of chefel to 
^ make holes, fo moche dagging with fhires 
** (borth, with the fup^rfluite in length of the 
*^ foxfaied gounes, trailing in the dong and in ihe 
** mire, on horfe and alfo on fote, as well of 
** man as of woman. U pon that other fide. 
** to fpeke of the horrible difordinate fcantnefs of 
^* clothing, as ben thefe cuttid lloppes or hand- 
** felines (breeches), that through ther (hortnefs 
•^ cover not the IhamefuU members of manne, 
** to wicked intent. Alas 5 fome of hem ikewe 
" the boffe of ther fhape, and the horrible fwole 
** ihembers, in the wrapp/ing of ther hofen, and 
*• alfo the buttokes of them, as farre as it were 
•* the hinder parte of a flie ape in the full of the 
*' mone.— — Ni^nr as to the putragious aray of 
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women, God wote, that though the vifages of 
** fome of hem feme full chafte and debonaire, 
yet notify in ther aray or attire licoroufnefs and 
pride ^^" Some other parts of tfiis defcrip- 
tion are too indelicate to be admitted into 'thi$ 
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typrk. Petrarch expreflfed bis difeppr^bation of 
the dreffes of his thne in ftill ftrongei: tertns^ ia 
a. letter to the pope A. D. 1 366 : " Who 
'^ can fee with patience the monftirous fantiftitcat 
*> fafhions w^hich the people of our tiin^s have in- 
" vented to defonji, rather than adorn, theilr 
perfons ? Who. can behpld without ,indigns^o» 
their Ipngrpointed flioes j;— rtlieir caps with fea- 
t^ thers ;-^— their hair twifted, and . ha^giog do,wn 
^^ like tails ; — the foreheads of young men, ae 
•^ well as women, formed into a kind, of fiirrowe 
with ivory headed pins j-— their bellies fo cruelly 
fqueezed with cords^ that .they fuiFer as mUcb 
**. pain from vanity^ as the martyrs fuffered . for 
". religion, ;r-:and efpecially thofe. indecent parts 
^^ of their drefs which are.extreraely oflfenfive to 
ev^ry modeft eye?. Our . anceftors would not 
have believed, and i know not if,ouf pofterity 
" will believe^ that it was pplSble for the .wit of 
this vain generation of ours ^ to invent fo many 
bafe> barberoup, horrid, ridiculous fafhions {\>e^ 
f ^ fides thpfe already mentioned,) to disfigure ^nd 
'*' difgraoe itfelf, as we hsive th^' jnortificatiqri to 
?' fee. every day ^V*. :> t ^ • ; ' ■ i ' -- 
Torg.- ' Thefe ftxiftures onthei dreffes of this period 
ihotr'* (to which others might. h^ added): ar^ indeed, fe^ 
yere.; but a- fligh-t attention to a,' few of the in^ 
convenient, .ridiculous, indeceht modes whiqh then 
prevailed,, will convince, us that they were npt^^ii^ 
juft. W:hat could be j more incpnye|ifent than 

<« Opera Pctfarchii ei]ii; B&iiU p« 8<t« - 
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their long-pointed *fhoes, with which they could 
not walk till they were fiaft^ed to their knees with 
chains *' ? The upper parts of thefe Ihoes were cut 
in imitation of a church window. Chaiicer^s fpnice* 
parifh clerk Abfoloni^ 



4^1 



. . Had Paul 'b windowes corven on his (hofe ^zi 

Thefe flioe^ were called crdckowes; arid cbntiriued 
in fafhidn about three ceniuries, irt fpite of the biills 
of pope^5 the decrees of councils, and the declaiiia- 
tions of the clergy againft them. 

What could exhibit a more fahtaftical appear- 
ilnce than an Englifli bealt of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ? He wore long-pointed ihoes, faftened to his 
knees by gold or fiker chains ; hofe of one colour 
on one leg, and of another colour on the other ; 
Ihort breeches, tvhich did not readh to the middle 
of his thighs, ' and difclofed the Ihape of all the 
parts included in them ; a coat, one half white, 
and the other half black or blue j a long beard j 
a filk hood buttoned under his chin, embroidered 
with grotefque figures of animals, dancihg men, &c. 
and fometimes ornanlented with gold, filver, and 
precious ftones *^ This drefs, which was the very 
top of the mode in the reigli of Edward IIL ^ 
appeared fo ridiculous to the Scots (who pro- 
bably could not aiFord to be fueh egregious fops) 
that they made the following fatirical Verfes uppii 
it. ■ \. • •• * ■ 

«' Camden's Remaihi, p. 195, «» Chaucer's Woiks, p.*d. 
8< Camden's Remains," |f. 194, &c; Strutt, vol, 2; p. 8^3, &c» 
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Xidng beirdf hirtihffly 
Peynted whoods whitlcsy 
Gay cotes gnctlics, 
Mak^th Engload thriftelies. 

Female The drefs of the gay and feffiionable ladies wha 

^'refs. irequented the public diverfions of thofe times 
was not more decent or becoming. It is thus 
defcribed by Knyghton A, D. 1348: ** Thefe 
tournaments are attended by many ladies of the 
firffi rank and greateft beauty, but not always of 
^^ the moft untainted reputation. Thefe ladies 
** are dreffed in party-coloured tunics, one half 
^ being of one colour, and the other half of an- 
** other ; their lirripipes or tippets are very fhort ; 
♦* their c^s remarkably Bttle, and wrapt about 
" their beads with cords J their girdles and pouches 
are ornamented with gold and filv^ ; and they 
wear fhort fwords, called daggersj before them,. 
^^ a little below their navels : they are mounted 
" on the finefl: ho^fes, with the richeft furniture. 
** . Thus equipped, they ride from place to place^ 
** in queft of tournaments^ by which they diffi-* 
*^ pate their fortunes, and fometimes ruin their 
** reputations '^" The head-dreffes of the ladies 
underwent many changes in the courfe' of- this 
period. They were fomerimes enormoufly high, 
rifing almoft three feet above the head, in the 
fliape of fugar-loaves, with ftreamers of fine filk 
flowing from the top of them to the ground '^ 

. »4 Knyghton y col. 4597 « 
s; Montfaucon Moniuncnt dt la Monarchic Ftsat^ols, torn. 2. 

Upon 






tjpoiir tiie whole, t isiiri fully perfuaded^ that we 
have no good reafon to pay any compliments to 
o<xr anceftors of this period, at the expence of dtsai 
coritemporariesy either for the frugality^ elegatnce^ 
or decency, of their drefsi 

The common people in Wales (where the arts iirefs of 
had made little progrefs) wer^ very imperfeaiy *^«Weiih. 
clothed in this period. The Welfhmeil in the 
army of Edward II. Wei^e knbwn^ in their flight 
from the b^rle of BaiiiloGkburn, by the mieannefip 
of thdr drefs* 

Sir Maurice alfo, the Barclajr, 
Fra the great battle held his wajr. 
With a great rout of Wallflimen, 
Where'er tKey yied men might them keri ; 
For tliey i^ell near all naked wtt^. 
Or linen clothis had but matte'**. 

We have no relafoti to fiippofe, that the coni* 
mon people in the highlands of Scotland (where 
the arts were as iniperfea as in Wales) were better 
clothed than the Wellh. The Scots in the low 
country imitated the drefs and faihions of the 
French aikl Engiifli, as their circumflaiices and 
knowledge of the arts permitted. Matthew Paris^ 
who was prefent at the fplendid marriage of Alex* 
ander III. with the princefs Margaret of England, ^ 
at Yoric, A. D. 1^51, acquaints us, that about 
fixty barons and knights, and many other gen** 
tl^m^, who attended the ybung king of Scotland \ 

on that occafioil, were elegatitly di^ed '^ 

8^ Barbour, n, 276* *7 M. Pari*, p. 555. 
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^*^ The people of England^ in this period, were 

not more modera^te in their diet than in their drefs ; 
and the interpofition. of government was thought 
neceflary to reftrain them from excefles in the 
one as well as in the other. Edward U. ifiued a 
proclamation on this fubjeQ:, A. D. 1216, to the 
following purpofe: " Edward, by the grace of 
God, king of England, lord of Ireland, and 
duke of Aquitaine, to the fheriffs of London, 
wiiheth health. Whereas, by the outrageous 
*^ and exceflive multitude of meats and diflies 
*^ which the great men of our kingdom have 
ufed, and ftlll ufe, in their caftles, and by 
perfons of inferior rank imitating their ex- 
** ample, beyond what their ftations require, and 
their circumftances can afford, many great evils 
have come upon our kingdom, the health of 
our fubjeds hath been injured, their goods have 
*' been confumed, and they have been reduced to 
" poverty: we being willing to put a flop. to 
" thefe exceffes, have, with the advice and con- 
*' fent of our council, made the following rules 
'* and ordinances, — inwj That the great men of 
" our kingdom fhall have only two courfes of 
" flefli meats ferved up to their tables, each 
** courfe cohfifting only of two kinds of flefli 
^' meat, except prelates,, earls, bai'ons, and the 
<* greateft men .of the land, who may have , an 
<* intermeat of one kind, if they pleafe. On 
5* fifh days, they fhall have only two courfes of 
•* fifh, each, confifling of two kinds, with an in- 
termeat of one kind, if they pleafe. Such as 

" tranfgreC? 
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^ tranfgfefs this ordinance Ihall be- fever^ly pm-. 
** nifljied *\'' This proclamation was • ifftied ifi 
the time of a deplorable famine, and "we ihay 
conclude, that, if the prelates ^txd baron's "in-* 
dulged themfelves in fb great a mimber and va- 
riety of diflies at their Jables, when the poor were 
perilhing for wiaint around them, tHey^ woutd be 
ftill more profufe in times of plenty ^*. In the 
reign of Edward III. A. D. 1363, feveral fuitip- 
tuary laws were made for regulating the dfefs and* 
diet of perfons of diflFerent ranks ; and in parti* 
cular^ it was enafted, that the fervants of gen- 
tlemen-, merchants, and artificeris, fhould have 
only one meal of flefli or fifh in the day, and- 
that their other meal fhould confift of milk, but- 
ter, cheefe, and fuch other things as were fuit- 
able to their ftation ^^ But a contemporaty hif- 
torian affures us that thefe laws had no efFe^, though' 
a fevere famine raged at that time ^\ 

The feafts in this period, at the coronation of 
kings, the inftallation of • prelates, the marriages 
of great barons, and on fome other occafions, 
were exceedingly profufe, the numbers of difhes 
ferved up, and of guefts entertained, fometimes 
amounting to many thoufands. The coronation- 
feaft of Edward III. coft 2835I. i8s. 2d. equiva- 
lent to about 40,000 1. of our money ^*. At the 
inftallation of Ralph abbot of St. Auguftine, Can- 

88 Ryley'8 Pleadings in Pjirliamcnr, p. 551. 
»9 Monach. Malmf. Vita Ed. II. an. 1316, T.Walfing. p. lo^ 
90 Statutes at Large, v. i. p. 315. 9« T. Walfing. p. 179. 

9» Annal. de Dunftap. p. 66%, 
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tarbury* A. D. 1309, Iik thoufend guefts ver/een,.' 
t^rtsgiied with a dizuxer, eonfifting of three tfa©u-^ 
fjpid diihes^ w^lcb coil ^871* 5$. od. equal in 
efficacy to 4$cq 1, i» our times ''^ ^ It would 
require a long treatife (fays Matthsw Paris) to 
d^fcribe the ^onifting fplendour, magm- 
^^ ficeBjcej and feftivity with which the nuptials of 
*^ Rkhard earl of Cornwall, and Cincja daughter 
" of Reimund eajrl of Provence, were celebrated 
^ ait luondpn . A, D^ i S43t To give the reader 
"*/ foipe idea of it, in a few words, above thirty 
.^-* tboufand difbes were fervfd up at the marriage- 
^i dinner %'' The nuptials of Alexander III. of 
Scotland, and tfee prineefs Margaret of England, 
were fblemBJ^^d aj York, A.D. 1^51, with ftiil 
greater pomp and prpfufion? " If I attempted 
^f^ys the fame hjftpri&n) to difpliiy alj the gran- 
jdjeur of thip folem?uty,-r-tbe numbers of the 
noble and illuftriou^ guefts,— -fhe richnefs and 
variety of the dreflGss, the fumptuoufnefs of 
'* the feafts,— the p^ultitudes of the minftrels, 
" mimics, and others whofe bijfinefs it was to 
*^ amuffi and divert the compapy, thofe of my 
^' readers who were not prefent would imagine 
^' that I was impofing upon their credulity, The 
following particular will enable them to form, 
a judgment of the whole. Th^ archbifhop of 
^^ York made the king of England a prefent of 
^^ fixty fat pxen, which made only one article of 

9? Chron. W, Thorn, col. apxo. 
?t M. Paris, p. ^i. 

^^ provifxQR 
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" provifion for the m^rmge-feaft^ aad wiere ^ 
'" omfumed at that entertainmmt '^'' 

The art of cookery was as much culcivoAed, and Codceiy. 
as much improved, in this period, as any of the 
<^her arts* The cook in the Canteatbury Tales 
was no mean proficient in his profeffion : 

A coke thei hadde witk them for the nones. 
To boyle the chikens and the marie-beneti 
And poudtr marchaunt, tarte, and galengale : 
Well couth he know a draught of London ale. 
He couth rode, boile> grille, and frie, 
Amd make iportrieS) and well bake a pie. 
For blank-manger that made he with the b£il9^. 

Chaucer, in the P^fon's Tale, complains of 
the too laboured and artificial cookery of thofe 
times : " Pride of the table apereth alfo full ofte : 
** for certes riche men be called to feftes, and 
** pore folke ben put away and rebuked.. And 
*^ alfo in excefs of divers metes and drinkes; 

»d namely, teh maner bake o,e«s and dahe. 

metes brenning of wild fire, peynted and ca- 

ilelled with paper and famblable wafte, fo that it 
" is abufion to think * V . * 

One of the moft expenfive fingularitles attend- Intei^ 
ing the royal feafts in this period confided in what "**"' 
they called intermeats, Thefe were reprefenta- 
' tions of battles, fieges, &c; introduced between 
the courfes, for the amCifement of the guefts. 
The French excelled in exhibitions of this kind* ' 

94 M. Paris, p^ 1^5, f^ Chaucfr^s Works, |p.4* 

57 Id, |i. 198. 
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I ■ . 

At a dinner given by Charles V. of France to the 
emperor Charles IV, A. D. 1378, the following 
intermeat was exhibjited. A fhip with mafts, fails, 
and- rigging, was feen firft j ' fhe had for colours 
the arms of the cjty of Jerufalem ; Godfrey de 
Bouillon appeared uppn deck, acc6mpanied by 
feveral knights armed tap-a-pee : the fhip ad- 
vanced into the middle of the hall, without the 
machine v/hich moved it being perceptible. Then 
the city of Jerufalem appeared, with all its towers 
lined with Saracens. The Ship approached the 
city 5 the Chriftians landed, and began the affault ; 
the bclieged made a good defence : feverat failing- 
ladders were thrown down ; but at length the city 
was taken ^^. Intermeats at ordinary banquets 
confided of certain delicate difhes, introduced be- 
tween the courfes, and defigned rather for gratifying 
the tafte than for fn.tisfying hunger ^^. 
prinks. Perfons of rank and fortune, in this period, in- 

dulged themfelves in a very liberal ufe of a vaiiety 
of liquors. Ale and cyder were the moil common 
drinks of the people of England ^''°. But befides 
. thefe, great quantities of wipes of various kinds 
were imported. The following lines pf a poet who 
wrote in this period contain an ample enumeration 
of the wines then knpwn and ufed in England ;| 

Ye fhall have rumney and malefpine, 
. Both ypocraiTc and ventage wyne ; 



9' Eflfays on Paris, vol. «. p, 71. 

99 Rylcy's Placita Parliamentaria, p, 55^. 

^w Ojpera Pctfaixhi, torn. 3. p. 3. 
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Moiintrefe and wyne of Greke, 
Both algrade and defpice eke, 
Antioche and baflarde* - , 

Pymentalfo, and garnarde, 
Wine of Grcke and Mufcadell, 
Both dare, pyrccnt, and rochel! :»'. 






W 



Some of thefe liquors, as ypocrafs, pyment, and 
claret, were compounded of wine, honey, and 
fpices of different kinds, and in different propor- 
tionSf Thefe were confidered as delicacies, and 
were (rhiefly ufed by perfons of the higheft rank. 
This appears from the following precepts of 
Henry III : ^' We hereby command you, the 
^' keepers of our wines at Winchefter, to deliver 
^* to Robert de Monte Peffulano, fuch wines, and 
" in fuch quantities as he fhall require, of our 
*' wines in your cuftody, to make delicate and 
'* precious drinks for our own ufe. Witnefs, the 
" king, at Lutegarlhall, 26th November 1250.'* 
The other precept contains a more particular de- 
fcription of thefe delicate drinks : " We hereby 

* command you, the keepers of our win^s at 
' - York, that of the beft wines in your cuftody, 
' you deliver to Robert de Monte Peffulano two 
' tons of white wine to make garhiofilac, and one 

* ^on of red wine to make claret for our own 

* ufe at the approaching fe^ft of Cluriftmas. We 
'command alfo th^ f^id Robert to go with all 

^' fpeed to York, to make the faid garhiofilac 



?o' Warton's Hift. Poet. vo!. i. p. 177. 
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"and claret, as be ufed to do in fonner 
" years "*•" 

In our prefent period, people of all ranks made 
only two ftated meals a-day, dinner and fupper, 
the former in the forenoon, the latter in the eve* 
ning. When Henry duke of Lancafter took Rich- 
ard U. prifoner in Flint caftte, on the morning of 
Auguft 20, A. D« 13999 he a&ed the king. 
Hath your majefty broke your fail? To which 
Richard anfwered, I have not, for it is too early in 
the morning. The duke then faid, I ewtreat yon 
to dinie immediately ; for you have a long journey 
to go : and the king, after fome hefitation, com- 
manded the table to be covered, and made a fhort 
dinner '°^ Thefe two meals, and the times at 
wfaidi they were taken, are mentioned in the fol- 
lowing lines of Chaucer : . 

for f very dayi when Bcryn rofc, miwaffi lic/sfold dyoe> 
And draw hym to his fdcfhip, as even as a lynCf' 
And then come home> and ete and Toopy and fclepe al 
nyht '^♦. 



wines 



Ti« Kings, princes, and other perfons of high rank 

and great fortunes, commonly tot5k a kind of col- 
» lation immediately before they went to bed, called 
tb^ winesy confifting of delicate cakes^ and wine 
nurarmed and mixed with certain fpices. Sir John 
Froiffart reckoned it a piece of great good ibrtuiie, 

«®* Walpole'$ Anecdotes of Painting, voK i. p. «• 

'o^ Froiflart, torn. 4, ch. no. 

^•4 Chauccjr'a Works, p. 60$. col. i. 

that 
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that he hacj fpwt tjhe greateft part of his lif$ im the 
courts of prmces, and thereby had an opportvufity 
of receiving tbe wines ^ which had contrihuted muci 
to his comfort and repofe. The wines were fpiae* 
times given immediatdiy after dinner ; and ?t the 
ceremonious vifits of the great at any hou)r '°^^ The 
following lines contain an enumeration of fpnje pjf 
the fpi?e$ knovfrn and ufed iii this period ; 

^here wa< Ike wjexbg many a fpicc^ 

As clowe, gilofre, and Jicorice| 

iGingiber^ aTid grelp de Parisj 

Canell at fetewaU of pris^ 

And many a fpice deli table 

To ctcn whan men rife fro table ^'^K 

The prevailing amufements of the people of D^crfioBt, 
Britain of all ranks, in this period, appear to have 
been nearly the fame with thofe of their anceftore 
in the former period, which have been already 
defcribed. Some, of the favourite diverfions of the 
common people of England are mentioned in a 
proclaipation of Edward III? A. D. 1363, and 
prohibited, becaufe they prevented them, from 
exercifing archeryt ^' In former times the people 
*' of our kingdom, at their hours of play, com^ 
^^ monly ex^rcifed themfelves in archery, froni 
** which W0 derived both honour and advantage? 
^^ But now that art i§ negjefted, and the people 
fpend their time in throwing ftones, wood, or 
iron ; in playing at the hand-ball, foot-ball, or 



/ 
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^^S FroiHarti torn, &• chap. 8x. tom. 3. ch:4p. 59. 84. 
}^ Chaucer'j Wyrks, p* 2»4« C9I. »• 
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*^ club-ball ; in bull-bating and cock-fighting, or 
•* in more ufelefs and dillioneft games '°'/* A 
fimilar proclamation was iflued two years after, in 
which' the fame games are mentioned '®^ Wreft- 
ling for a ram is defcribed by Chaucer, and feems 
to have been a common diverfion in thofe times "^ 
A famous wreftling match, A. D. 1222, between 
the citizens of- London on one fide, and the inha- 
bitants of Weftminfter and the neighbouring coun- 
try on the other, for a ram, terminated in a real 
battle, In which m.uch blood was fpilt, and the 
Londoners were put to flight"''. By difhoneft 
game's, in the proclamations of Edward IIL we 
are probably to underftand fuch games of chance as 
crofs and pile, &c. to which the common people, 
and fome of their fuperiors, were even then too 
much addidled. That weak and frivolous prince, 
Edward IL fpent both his time and money in thefe 
trifling amufements, as appears from the foUpwing 
curious articles of account : " Item, Paid there to 
** Henry, the , king's barber, for money which he 
" lent to the king to play at crofs and pile, five 
Ihillings. Item, paid there to Pires Bernard, 
ufiier of the king^s chamber, money which he 
lent to the king, and which he lofi: at crofs and 
pile to monfieur Robert Wattewille, eight 
" pence '"." 
Toorna- "^^ ^ general account of tournaments, the fa- 
ffitnts. vourite diverfions of the great and brave in the 

»07 Rym. Feed. torn. 6. p. 417. i«8 Id. p. 4.68. 

109 Chaucer's Works, p. 5- 4o» » ** M. Paris, ad ann. xaiz. 
^^> Antiquarian Repertory, vol. 1. p, $t, 

middle 
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middle ages, hath been already giveti^ a brief de* 
fcription of one, out of many that were celebrated 
in Britain in this period, will be fufBcient to give 
the reader a diftinft idea of thofe renowned aniufe- 
ments. For this purpofe I fhall make choice of 
that which was held at London in Oftober A, D. 
1389'''. Richard 11. his three uncles, and his 
great barons, having heard of a fameus tournament 
at Paris, af the entry of Ifabel queen of France, 
refolved to hold one of equal fplendour at London, 
in which fixty Englifh knights, conducted to the 
fcene of aftion by fixty ladies, fliould challenge all 
foreign knights. They fent heralds into all parts 
of England, Scotland, Germany, Italy, Flanders, 
Brabant, Hainault, and France, to proclaim the 
time, place, and other circumilances of the in-, 
tended tournament, ai^d to invite all valorous 
knights and fquires to honour it with their prefence* 
This (fays the hiftorian) excited a vehement defire 
in the knights and fquires of all thefe countries to 
go to this tournament, fome to fee .the manners 
and equipages of the Englifh, and others to tour- 
ney. In the mean time, the lifts were prepared in 
Smithfield, and chambers ereded around them, 
for the accommodation of the king, queen, princes, 
lords, ladies, heralds, and other fpeftators. When 
the time approached, prodigious numbers of great 
perfons of both fexes, attended by numerous retinues, 
arrived in London. On the firft Sunday of Ofto- 
ber, which was the firft day of the tournament, 

II* Sc€ vol. 6. p. 36S, &c. 
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between two and three o*cIock aftef npon, fixty fine 
horfes, with rich furniture, for the jufts, iffued 
one by one from the tower, each conducted b^t a 
fqnire of honour, and proceeded in a flow pace,' 
through the ftreets of London to Smithfield, at- 
tended by a numerous band of trumpeters and 
other minftrels. Immediately after, fixty young 
ladies, richly dreffed, riding on palfries, ilfued 
from the fame place, and each lady leadmg a- 
knight completely armed,, by a filver chain, they 
proceeded flqwly to the field. When they arrived 
there, the ladies were lifted from their palfiries, 
and condufted to the chambers provided for them ; 
the knights mounted their horfes, and begaa the 
jufts, in which they exhibited fuch feats of valour 
and dexterity, as' excited the admiration of the fpec- 
tators. When the approach of night put an end 
to the jufts, the company repaired to the palace of 
the bifliop of London, in St. Paul's ftreet, where 
the king and queen then refided, and the fupper 
was prepared. The ladies, knights, and heralds, 
who had been appointed judges, gave one of the 
prizes, a crown of gold, to the earl of St. Paul, 
as the beft performer among the ft>reigu knights, 
and the other a rich girdle, adorned with gold 
and precious ftones, to the earl of Huntington, as 
the beft performer of the -Englifh. After a fump- 
. tuous fupper, the ladies and knights fpent the 
w4iole night in dancing. The tournaments, with 
nearly the fame foiemnities, were continued on 
Monday, Tuefday, Wednefday, Thurfday, and 
Friday On Saturday, the court, with all the 

company^ 
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company, reaiovTed to Windfor, where the juS% 
feafting, asd other diverfions, were renewed, and 
lafted feveral days. At length the king, having 
prefented the foreign ladies, lords, and knights, 
with valuable gifts, they returned to their feveral 
countries, highly pleafed' with the entertainmeiR 
they had received *'^ This was evidently more 
fplendid and naore expenlive than any of the diver- 
fions of the prefent age. Thefe tournaments were 
admirably calculated to inflame the young nobility, 
and gentry with an ardent defire of excelling in 
martial' exercifes, as they gave them an opportunity ^ 
of difplaying their accompUfliments in^the moft pul> 
Kc manner, and thereby acquiring the applauffe- of 
the great and the favour of the fein 

Dancing was a favourite diverfion on all feftive ^*na»g» 
occafions in. this period ; and perfons of the higheft 
rank and graved charaders did not difdain to . 
mingle in the dance. It appears, from the record 
of the Coronation of Richard 11. that aftei* the coro- 
nation-dinner, the king, prelates, nobles, knights, 
and the reft of the company, fpent the afternoon in 
dancing in Wefhninfter-hall, to the mufic of the 
minfbels"*; 

Mumme^es and difguifmgs, the mafquerades of p^c^mC 
the middle ages, were introduced in this period. ^^^ 
They are mentioned by Matthew Paris, in hi$ 
account of the marriage of Alexander IIL of 
Scotland, with the princefs of England, at York, 

"J Froiflartt torn* ^ p. 90. 

^^4 Rym, Feed. torn. 7. p. x5o. col. a. 
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A; D. 1252, and mad^ Commonly a part of the 
iliverfions at the great feftivals in the courts of 
Jcings in thofe times '^^ In the year 1348, eighty 
tunics of buckram, forty-two vifors^ and a great 
variety of other whimfical dreffes, were provided 
for the difguifmgs at courts at the feaft of Chrift- 
maS "^ A moft magnificent mummery or dif- 
guifing was exhibited by the citizens of London, 
A- D. 1377, for the amufement of Richard prince 
of Wales, in which no fewer than one hundred and 
thirty perfons were difguifed"^ A moft fatal 
accident happened at one. of thefe mummeries at 
the court of France, A. D. 1388- Charles VI. 
who was then young and frolicfome, and five 
^ young noblemen, appeared like favage men^ 
clothed in robes of linen, exaftly fitted to their 
bodies, covered from head to foot, with a repre- 
fentation of lonix hair, made of linen threads fixed 
to their linen robes with pitch. A flambeaux 
accidentally fet fire to the counterfeit hair of one 
of thefe feeming favages, and in a monient, five* 
of them, who were near each other, were all in 
flames. Four of them were burnt to death, and 
the fifth preferved his life by throwing himfelf 
into a large veflel full of water, which happened 
. to be near : the king wa^ faved by being fortu- ' 
tiately at a little diftance "^ At thefe great fefti- 
vals, the whole company fometimes wore mafks } 

1*5 M» Paris, ai! an. lajx. 

n6 Warton Hi(h Poet. v. i. p. I38, 

"7 Stow's Survey of tondon, p. 71. quirto, A. 0*1599. 

«»* Froifldrt, torn. 4. ch. 52* 
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und on tliefe occafions no great fegaJrd, It is faid j 
was paid to decency "^* 

Pageants, at the triumphant entries of princes iPageantt. 
into their capitals. Were not unknown in this 
periodir The citizens of London e^Cpended great 
fums on pageants, as well as in prefents^ at the 
public entry of Richard 11. and his queen. A* D* 
139^^*°* Thofe exhibited at Paris, at the entry 
of Ifabel of Bavaria, queen to CSiarles VI. were 
numerous and magnificent, but ftrongly tinAured 
with the gf ofs fuperftition of the age# When the 
queen approached the gate of St. Dennis in heir 
iitter, Ihe beheld a reprefentation of heaven, with 
clouds and ftars, and many children, in imitation 
of angels, finging moll melodioufly, and in the 
midft of them an image of the Virgin Mary, with 
the in£mt m her arms, playing with a little mill 
made of a large nut. At the next gate ihe beheld, 
another heaven, more glorious than the firft, in» 
which were many angels finging, and an image of 
God th^ Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, fitting in 
Majefty on his throne. When ihe came near the 
gate two angels defcended and placed a crown of 
gold, adorned with precious Hones, upon her 
head, and then afcended, finging certain veirfes in 
herpraife'". 

At grand feftivals, the palaces of princes, and Multitudt 
the caitles of great barons, were crowded witn ftreii,&c« 
hundreds of minftrels^ mimicks, jugglers, ^tam^ 



>'f Memoires Air Cheval«rie» torn, ft* p. 68* 

»o iCnygbton, col. »74«. >«i Froii&rtf to»« 4. ch. %• 
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blerSy rope-dancers, &c. who exhibited, in their 
different ways, for the amufement of the company. 
Some of their exhibitions were abundantly ridicu- 
lous. At one time, £cfr example, a horfe, danced 
upon a rope, and two oxen rode upon horfes, and 
founded trumpets "*• 
•ports of The fondnefe of princes, nobles, and gentlemai, 
for the fports of the field, was as great in this as it 
had been in the former period. Thefe fports were 
the chief joy and bufinels of their lives ; hqrfes, 
hounds, and hawks, were the favourite topics of 
their converfation ; and fome of them, we are 
•told, kept no fewer than fixteen hundred dogs for 
the chace"^ A royal hunting was as fplendid, 
and almoft as expenfive, as a royal tournament. 
When the kings of France, Scotland, and Cyprus, 
were in England, A. D. 1363, Edward HI. pro- 
claimed a royal hunting, to which he invited thofe 
kiiiigs, all the French hoftages^ and all his own 
nobility. If we refled on the number and quality 
of the perfons invited, the greatnefs of their reti- 
nues, and their fondnefs of this kind of fport, we 
may form fome idea of the magnificence of this 
hunting* The fcenes of this famous fport were 
the forefts of Rogyngan, Clyne, Schyrewood, and 
feveral other forefls, woods, and chaces, from 
which we may^ conclude, that it continued a con- 
fiderable time '**. Wolves were not extirpated out 
of England fo early as is commonly believed. This 

ttft Mtmoires fur Cb«ira]erie, torn. i. p. «47* M. Parit. ao. t%i6* 
^^i Froiffiut, tom»i» ch. 37^ , ^ Knyghton, col. «6s7. 
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appears frosj^z commiffion granted by Edward L 
A* D, 1 28 1, to his faithful and well-beloved fer. 
vant Peter Corbet, to hunt and de(hx>y all the 
wolves he could find in the counties of Glouceftert 
Worcefter, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford "^ 

There is fufEcient evidence, that certain amufi&« Theatrictt 
ments or fports, which are called by the hiitorians ^»wfi«»», 
of thofe times tbeatrical^ were known and admired 
in this period* The monk of Malmlbury, who 
wrote the life of Edward II* acquaints us, that > 
Walter Reynolds, made archbiihop of Canterbmy 
A. D. 1214, was not a man of much learning} 
but that he had gained the favour of the king by 
his great {kill in theatrical plays, of which he was 
fuperintendant '^^ But thofe theatrical exhibitions 
were probably no other than the awkward repre«* 
fentations of fcripture-hiftories, which were called 
Wjjleries and miracles^ and have been already de- 
fcribed "^ Thefe myfteries ifrere originally a kind 
of religious, or rather fuperftitious ceremonies, 
exhibited in monafteries^ aqd churches, by the 
monks and clergy; but they afterwards became 
alfo fecular amufements, and were aded by the 
laity. The moil interefUng hiftorical paflages, 
both of the Old and New Teftament, were repre- 
fented, at Chefter, A. D. 1327, at the expence of 
the different incorporated companies of that city, 
and probably by the members of thefe companies 

>*5 Rym. Foed. torn. »• pi. i6S« 

i»6 Monach. MalmC Vit. Ed. II. p. 14s. > 

"7 See vol. 6. p« 374. 
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and their fervailts. In the myftery of the creation, 
which was aded by the drapers, the perfons who 
reprefented Adam and Eve appeared quite naked, 
without blufhing themfelves, or giving any offence 
to the fpeftators "*« The myftery of the deluge, 
winch was adied by the dyers, contained a violent 
altercation between Noah and his wife, who abfo- 
iutdy refufed to enter the ark ; and when fhe was 
forced into it, gave her hulband a hearty blow on 
the ear "•^^ Moralities were a kind of interludes, 
in which the virtues and vices, the human faculties 
and paffions, &c. were peribnified, and fpeeches 
formed for them, illuflrating and recommending 
a certain moraL 

Tragedies The words comedy and tragedy, occur in fome of . 

SkwJ^^"^' ^^ authors of this period : but it plainly appears, 
that by comedies they m^ant only pleafant facetious 
ftories, calculated to produce laughter ; and by 
tragedies, tales of woe, adapted to excite terror, 
grief, and pity. Many of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales are in the facetious ftrain, an4 are therefore 
called comedies; fome of them are mournful 
flories, and are called tragedies. He gives this laft 
name to his poem of Troilus and Crefide : 

Goi litil boke» go, Htil Iragedie^ 

There God my makir yet er that I die« 

8q fende me might to make (ome comedie '3*, 

Tragedy is thus defcribed by Chaucer*s monk in 
the prologue to his tale ; 

»»» Warton, Hift, Poet. vol. i« p« H$» 
, !!;h Id, vol. %. p. 179.. >3« Chiractr^t Works, p. 33**, 

Tngidlgr 



Ch«7» MANNEHS, ftc ^r 

Tragidy is to t«Il a ccr^ "*ae ftory» 

As olde bokis majun ~.v. memory. 

Of ^hein that ftode in grete profpertty^ 

And be fallin out of thcr hie degre 

In to mifery, and endid wretchedly ; 

And thei ben yeriifytd comenly^ ' 

Of fixe fete, whiche men clepen hexametron t 

In profe eke ben enditid many one. 

And in metre^ many a fondry wife, 

1^0 ! this ought enough you for to fuffice >3^ . ^ , , 

The monk propofed to tell a few tragedies, of 
which he had one hundred in his cell ; and his talq 
Siccordingly coniifts of feventeen ihort ftories of 

perfons who had £Ulen from great profperity into - 
great adyerfity, 

TragetourSy as they were then called, or jug« Trage* 
glers, contributed to the amufement of thofe who •^^'"wj 
could afFord to pay them for their exhibitions, 
which tended to excite furprife and admiration, by 
certain tricks and appearances which impofed upon 
the fenfes of the fpeaators. Several of thefe exhi« 
bitions are defcribed by Chaucer, of which it will 
be fuffident to produce one example ; 

For I am 6kir there be fciences. 

By whiche men make divers aparencesi 

Soche as thefe fotill tragetores plaie ; 

For oft at feftis have I well herd faie» 

That tragitors within an halle large, . - 

Have made to come in watir and a barge^ 

And in the halle rowin up and doun ; 

Somtime hath femid come a grim lioun \ 



ma^a 



i?» Chaucer's Works, p, i$u 
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And foiDtiae fl«uris fpring as in a mede « 
Somtime a vine, and grapis white and rede } 
Somtime a caftill alle of lime and done. 
And whan *benQi likid Toidin *hem anon s 
Thus femid it to every mann*ii fight ^i*. 

Game! of Games of chance appear to have been nearly 
fhance, f^^ famg jj^ ^j^js ^nd the preceding period, and to 
have been purfued with equal ardour in both. 
Cards, which have long been the chief inftru- 
"ffients of gaming, both for gain and for amufe- 
inent, were invented towards the conclufion of the 
fourteenth century, by Jaquemin Gringonneur, a 
painter in Paris ; but as I have met with no evi* 
dence that they were ufed in Britain before the en4 
of our prefent period, thehr hiftory mud be re- 
ferred to the firventh chapter of the fifth book of 
tlus work '". 

"3t Chaucer*! Works, p. no, in. 
>si Eflays iipon ^aris, roU u p. s»% 
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TTENRICC78 Dci Gratia *Rex Anglie Dominus Hyber- 
-''- nie Dux Normannie Aquitanie et comes Ande- 
gayie arcbiepifcopis epifcopis abbatibur comitibus baroni- 
bus justiciariis foreftariis vicecomitibus prepofitis miniftris 
ballivis et omnibus fidelibus fuis falutem Sciatis nos intuitu 
Dei et pro falute anime noftre et omnium anteceflbrum et 
fucceflbrum noftrorum ad honorem Dei et exaltationem 
fan£le ccclefie et emendationem regni noftri per confilium 
▼enerabilium patrum noftrorum domini Gualonis titulo 
fan£ti Martini prefbiteri cardinalls apoftolie fedis legati 
Petri Wint' R. de fando Afapho J. Bathon* et Glafton' 
S. Exon* R. Qiceftr* W. Coventr* B, Roff* H. Landav* 
Menevens* Bangor* et S. Wygorn' epifcoporum et nobi- 
lium virorum Wlllielmi Marefcalli comitis Penbroc* 
Ranulfi comitis Ceftr* Willielnii deFerrar* comitis Dereb' 
Willielmi comitis Albemarle Huberti de Burgo jufticiarii 
OQftri Savarici dc Malo Leone Willielmi Brigwerr* patrit 

E e 4 WiUielmi 
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No. L TTiIUelini Brigwerr' &lii Roberti de Curtenai Falkefii de 
Breante Reginald! de Vautort Walceri de Lafcy Hugonis 
de Mprtuo Mari Johatinis de Monemute Walter! de Bello> 
Campo Walteri de Clifford Roberti de Mortuo Mari 
Willielmi de CantUup* Mathei filii Hereberti Johannis 
Marifcalli Alani Baflet Philippi de Albiniaco Johannis 

f Eztranei et aliorum fidelium noftrorum Inprimis con- 
ceflifle Deo et hac prcfenti carta noftra confirma0e pro 
nobis et heredibus noftrid inperpetuum quod Anglicana 
cccleCa liCcra fit et habeat jura fua Integra et Ubertates 
fuas iliefas Conceffimus etiam omnibus liberig hominibus 
regni noftri pro nobis et heredibus noftris imperpetuum 

^ omnes Ubertates fubfcriptas habendas et tenendas eis et 
heredibi^s fuis de nobis ct heredibus noftris Si quis comi-p 
turn vel baronum noftrorum five aliorum tenentium de 
nobis in capite per fervitium militare mortuus fuerit et 
cum deceiferit heres fuus plene etatis fuerit et releviusi 
4ebieat habeat hereditatem fuamper antiqufim relevium fciT 
licet heres vel heredes comitisde baronia comitis Integra per 
centum libras heres vel heredes baronis d<s baronia Integra 
per dentum libras beres vel heredes militis de feodp militis 
integro per centum folidos ad pliis et qui minus debuerit 
minus det fecundum antiquam confuetudinetn feodoruiii 

3 Si autem heres alicujus talium fuerit infra etatem dominus 
ejus non habeat cuftodiam ejus nee terre fue antiquam 
homagium ejus ceperit et poftquam talis heres fuerit in 
puftodia ci^m ad etatem pervenerit fcilici^t viginti unius 
ann' habeat hereditatem fuam fine relevio et fine fine ita 
tamen quod fi ipfe dum infra etatem fuerit fiat miles 
nichilominus. terra remaneat in cuftodia 4omini fui ufque 

4 ad terminun^ predi£tum. Cuftos terre hujufmodi heredis 
qui infra etatem fuerit non capiat de terra heredis nifi 
rationabiles exitu$ et ratiorfabiles confuetudines et rationa* 
bilia fervicia et^hoc fine deftru£tione et vafto hominum 
vel rerum et fi nos commiferimus cuftodiam alicujus talis 

- terre vicecomiti vel alicui alii qui d^ exitibus terre illius 

nobis 
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nobis refpondere debeat et ille deftruQionem de cuftodta 
fecerit vel vaftum nos ab illo capiemus emendam et terra 
committatur duobus legalibus et difcretis hominibus de 
feodo illo qui de exitibus nobis refpondeant vel ei cui illos 
affignaverimus et fi dederimus vel vendiderimus alicui 
cuftodiam alicujus talis terre et ille deftrudionem inde 
fecerit vel vaftum amittat ipfam cuftodiam et tradatuf duo- 
bus legalibus et difcretis hominibus de feodo illo qui (imi- 
liter nobis refpondeant (icut predictum eft Cuftos autem ^ 
quamdiu cuftodiam terre habuerit fuftentet domos parcos 
vivarios ftagna molendina et tetera ad illam terram perti* 
nentia de exitibus terre ejufdem et reddat heredi cum ad 
plenam etatem pcrvenerit terram fuam totam inftauratam 
de carrucis et omnibus aliis rebus ad nninus fecundum 
quod ill am irecepit Hec omnia obferventur de cul^odiis 
archiepifcopatuum epifcopatuum abbatiarum prioratuum 
ecclefiarum.et dignitatum vacantium excepto quod cuftodic 
hujufmodi vendi non debent Heredes maritentur abfque 5 
difparagatione Vidua poft mortem mariti fui ftatim et m 
fine difEcultate aliqua habeat maritagium fuum et heredita- 
tem fuam nee aliquid det pro dote fua vel pro maritagio vel 
hereditate fua quam hereditatem maritus fuus et ipfa tenue- 
rint die obitus ipGus mariti et maneat in domo mariti fui 
per quadraginta dies poft mortem ipiius mariti fui infra 
quos ei affinetur dos fua ni(i prius ei fuerit aflignata vel 
nifi domus ilia (it caftrum et fi de caftro receflerit ftatim 
provideatur ei domus competens in qua poffit honefte 
inorari quoufque dos fua ei aiBgnetur fecundum quod pre- 
di£^um eft Nulla vidua diftringatur ad fe maritandum 8 
dum voluerit vivere fine marito ita tamen quod fecuritatem 
faciat quod fe non maritabit fine aflenfu noftro fi de nobis 
tenuerit vel fine aifenfu domini fui fi de alio tenuerit. Nos a 
vero vel ballivi noftri non faifiemus terram aliquam nee 
redditum pro debito aliquo quamdiu catalla debitoris pre* 
fentia fufficiant ad debitum reddendum et ipfi debitor para* 
tus fit ind^ fatisfacere ne plegii ipfiufli debitoris diftrin* 

gantiur ' 
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/No. I. gantur quamdiu ipfc capitalis debitor fufficiat ad folu- 
tionem debiti et fi capitalis debitor defecerit in folutione 
debit! non habens unde reddat aut reddere nolic cum poflit 
plcgii refpondcant de dcbito et fi voluerint habcant terras 
ct redditus debitoris quoufque fit eis fatisfaf^um de debita 
quod ante pro eo folverint nifi capitalis debitor monftra- 

10 verit fe inde efle quietum verfus eofdem plegios Civitas 
London' habeat omnes antiquas libertates et liberas con* 
fuetudines fuas Preterea volumus et concedimus quod 
omnes alie civitates et burgi et ville et barones de quinque 
portubus et onines portus habeant omnes libertates et 

1 1 liberas confuetudines fuas NuUus diftringatur ad facien- 
dum majus fervicium de feodo militis nee de alio Hbero 

1% ^enemento quam inde debetur Communia placita non 
fequantur curiam noftram fed teneantur in aliquo certo 

13 loco Recognitiones de nova difleifina de morte ante- 
ceiToris de ultima prefentatione non capiantur nifi in fuis 
comitatibus et hoc modo Nos vel fi extra regnum fueri- 
mus capitalis jufticiarius nofter mittemus duos jufticiarios 
per unumquemque comitatum per quatuor vices in auno 
qui cum quatuor militibus cujuflibet commitatus eleflis 
per comitatum capiant in comitatu in die et loco comita- 

14 tus aififas predi£las £t fi in die comitatus affife predi^e 
capi non poffint tot milites et libere tenentes remaneant 
de illis qui interfuerint comitatui die illo per quos poflint 
fufficienter judicia fieri fecundum ^upd negotium fuerit 

I j majus vel minus Liber homo non amcrcietur pro parvo 
delifto nifi fecundum modum ipGus deli£li et pro magno 
deli£l6 fecundum magnitudinem delidli falvo contene- 
mento fuo et mercator eodem modo falva mercandifa fua et 
viilanus eodem modo amercietur falvo wainnagio fuo fi 
inciderit in mifericordiam nodram et nulla predi£t;aruin 
mifericordiarum ponatur nifi per fa^ramentum proborum 

J 6 et legalium hominum de vifneto Comites et barones non 
amercientur nifi per pares fuos et npn nifi fecundum ipo- 

' 7 4(10^ deliiSi NuUus qlericus amercietur nifi fecundum 

formam 
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formam predi^torum et non fecundum quantitatcm bene* 
ficii fui ecclefiaftici Nee villa nee homo diftringatur 
facere pontes ad riparias ni(i qui ab antiquo et de jure 
facere debet Nullus vicecomes confiabularius coronatorcs 
vel alii ballivi noftri teneant placita corone noflre Si 
allqai$ tenena de nobis laicum feodum moriatur et vice-^ 
comes vel ballivus nofter ofte^dat literas noftras patentes 
de furamonitione noftra de debito quod defun^us nobis 
debuit liceat vicecomiti vel ballivo noftro attachiare et im* 
breviare catalla defun^ii Inventa in laico feodo ad valen- 
tiam illius debiti per vifum legalium hominum ita tamen 
quod nich;l inde amoveatur donee perfolvatur nobis debi- 
tum quod clarum fuerit et refiduum rclinquatur executo^- 
ribus ad faciendum teftamentum defun£li et fi nichil nobis 
debeatur ab ipfo omnia catalla cedant defundlo falvis 
uxori ipfius et puerus fuis rationabilibus partibus futs 
NuUus conftabularius vel ejus ballivus capiat blada vel 21 
alia catalla alicujus qui non Gt de villa ubi caftrum fuum 
eft nifi ftatim inde reddat denarios aut refped^um inde 
habere ppffit de voluntate venditoris fi autum de villa 
fuerit teneatur infra tres feptimanas precium reddere NuU 22 
lus conftabularius diftringat aliquem militem ad dandum 
denarios pro cuftodia caftri fi ipfe earn facere voluerit ia 
propria perfona fua vel per alium probum hominem fi ipfe 
eam facere non pofiit propter rationabilem caufam et fi nos 
duxerimus vel miferimus eum in excercitum erit quietus 
de cuftodia fecundum quantitatem temporis quo per nos 
fuerit in exercitu. NuUus vicecomes vel ballivus nofter 23 
vel alius capiat equos yel caredas alicujus pro cariagio 
faciendo nifi reddat liberationem antiquitus ftatutam fcili- 
cet pro carefta ad duos equos decem denarios per diem et 
pro careda ad tres equos quatuordecim denarios per diem 
Nee nos nee ballivi noftri capiemus alienum bofcum ad 24 
caftra vel alia agenda noftra nifi per yoluntatem ipfiffs cujus 
bofcus iUe fuerit Nos non tenebimus terras eorum qui 25 
ConyiAi f^erint d^ f«|onia nifi per nnum annum et unum 

diem 
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No. I. diem et tanc reddantur tcrre dominis feodoram Omneil 
kfdelii de cetero deponantur pcnitus per Thamifiim et 

26 Medeweiam et per totatn Abgliam nifi per cofteram maris 

27 Brere quod vocatiir Precipe de cetero non fiat aiicui de 
aliquo tenemento unde liber homo amittcre pol&t curiam 

^& fuam Una menfura vini fit per totum regnum noftrum et 
una menfura cervifie et una menfura bladi fcilicet quar<* 
terium London* et una latitudo panorum tin£iorum et 
ruffettorum et baubergettorum £cilicet due ulne infra liftas 

29 De ponderibus autem fit ut de menfuris Nichil detur de 
cetero pro brevi inquifitibnis de vita vel membris fed gratia 

30 concedaturet non negetur Si aliquis teneat de nobis per 
feodifirmam yjel fokagium vel per burgagium et de alio 
terram teneat per fervicium mUitare noe non habebimus 
cuftodiam heredis nee terre fue que eft de feodo alterius 
occafione illius feodifirme vel foJcagii vel burgagii nee 
habebimus cuiltodiam illius feodifirme vel fpkagii vel bur« 
gagii nifi ipfa feodifirma debeat fervicium militate. Nos 
non habebimus cuftodiam heredis vel terre alicujus quam 
tenet de alio per fervicium militare occafione alicujus parvc 
ferganterie quam tenet de nobis per fervicium reddendi 

31 nobis cultellos vel fagittas vel hujufmodi NuUus ballivus 
ponat de cetero aliquem ad legem fimplici loquela fua fine 

32 teftibus fideltbus ad hoc indu£l:is Nullus liber homo ^apia-^ 
tur vel imprifonetur aut difleifiatur aut utlagetur aut exulet 
aut aliquo alio modo deftruatur nee fuper eum ibimus nep 
fuper eum mittemus nifi per legale judicium parium fuorum 

33 vel per legem terre Nulli vend<;mu$ nuUi negabimus aut 

34 differemus re£lum aut jufticiam Omnes mercatores nifi 
publice .ante prohibit! fuerint habeant falvum et fecurum 
exire de Anglia et venire in Angliam et morari et ire per 
Angliam tam per terram quam per aquas ad emendum et 
vendendum .fine omnibus 9ialis toltis per antiquas et re£la^ 
confuetudines preterqjaam in tempore guerre et fi fint de 
terra contra nos guerrina et fi tales inveniantur in term 
noftra in priocipio guerre attachientur fine dampno cor- 

porum 
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ponimTel rerum donee fciatur a nobid vel a capitalijufti- Ne. I. 
ciario noftro quomodo mercatorcs terre noftre traAentur 
qui tunc invenientur in terra contra nos guenina et fi 
noftri falvi (int ibi alii falvi fint in terra noftra Si quis 35 
teniierit de aliqua efcaeta ficut de honore Walingeford 
Notingeham Bolon' Lancaftr' vel de aliis efcaetis que funt 
in manu noftra et funt baranie et obierit heres ejus non 
det aliud rclevium nee faciat nobis aliud fervicium quaoi 
faeeret baroni fi terra ilia effet in manu baronis et not 
eodem mpdo earn tenebimus quo baroneam tenuit Ho- ^6 
mines qui manent extra foreftam non veniant de cetero 
coram jufticiariis noftris de forefta per communes fum*- 
monitioncs nifi fint in placito vel plegii alicujus vel ali- 
quorum qui attachiati funt pro forefta Omnes barones 37 
qui fundaverint abbatias unde habent cartas regum Anglic 
vel antiquam tenuram habeant earum cuftodiam cum 
vacaverint ficut habere debent et ficut fupra declaratum eft 
Omnes forefte que afforeftate funt tempore regis Johannis 
patris noftri ftatim deafibreftentur et ita fiat de ripariisque 
per eundem Johannem tempore fuQ pofite funt in defenfo 
Nullus capiatur vel imprifonetur propter appellum femine 39 
de morte alterius quam viri fui Et fi Rex Johannes pater a^ 
nofter diflaifierint vel elongaverit Wallenfes de tenis vel 
Ubenatibus vel aliis rebus fine legali judicio parium fuorum 
in Anglia vel in Wallia eis ftatim reddantur et fi contentio 
fuper hoc prtafuerit tunc inde fiat in marchia per judicium 
parium fuorum de tenementis AngHe fecundum legem 
Anglic de tenementis WalHe fecundum legem Wallie de 
tenementis marchie fjcuudum legem marchie idem facient 
Wallenfes nobis et noftris Omnes aufeem iftas confuetu- 41 
dines predi£ia$ et libertates quas nos conceffimus in regno 
noftro tenendas quantum ad nos pertinet erga noftros 
omnes de regno noftro tarn clerici quam laici obfervcpt 
quantum ad fe pertinet erga fuos Quia vero quedam 4I 
capituta in priore carta continebantur que gravia et dubita- 
bilia videbantur fcilicet de fcutagiis et a.uxiliis alBdendis de 

10 dcbitis 
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debitis Judeorum et aliorum et de libertate exeand^ 6c 
regno noftro vel rcdeundi in regnum et de foreftis ec 
foreftariis warrennis et warennariis et de confuetudinibus 
comitatuum et de ripariis et earum cuftodibos placait 
fupradifiis prelatis et magnatibus ea efle in rcfpeAu quof- 
que plenius confilium babuerimus et tunc faciemua ple- 
niflime tarn de his quam de aliis que occurrerint emen- 
danda que ad communem omnium utilitatem percinaerint 
ct pacem et datum noftrum et regni noftri Quia vero 
figillum nondum babuimus prefentem cartam figillis 
vencrabilis patris nodri domini Gualonis titulo S.an£ki 
Martini prefbiteri cardinalis apoftolice fedis legati et 
Willielmi Marifcalli Comitis Penbrok' refkoris noftri et 
re^ni nodrl fecimus figillari Teftibus omnibus preno- 
mizratis et aliis multis Dat' per maous predi£torum 
domini legati et Willielmi Marifcalli Comitis Penbi' 
apud Briftollum duodecimo die Novembris anno regni 
noftri primo. 



NUMBER IL 

Tranflation of the Great Charter of King Henry III.. 
granted November 12th, A. D. 12 16, in the 
firft Year of his Reign* 

HENRY, by the grace of God,* .King of England, 
Lord of Ireiand, duke of Normandy and Aquitaine^ 
and Earl of Anjou, to all his archbifhops, bifhops, 
tbbots, carls, barons, jufticiaries, forefters, (heriffs, 
commanders, officers,' bailffs, and all his faithful fub- 
jcfts, nvipeth health. Know ye, that we, from our 
xegard to God, and for the falvation of our own foulj, 

and 
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and of the fouls of all our anceftors and fucceflbrs^ to the 
honour of God, and the exaltation of holy church, and 
amendment of our kingdom, by the advice of our ve- 
nerable fathers, Gualo, cardinal prefbyter, by the title of 
St. Martin's, legate of the apoftolic fee, Peter of Win- 
chefter, R. of St. Afaph, J. of Bath and Glaftonbury, 
S. of Exeter, R. of Chichefter, W. of Coventry, B. of 
Rochefter, H. of Landaff, — of St. David's •— of Ban- 
gor, and S. of Worcefter, biChops ; and of thefe noble- 
men, William Marifchal earl of Pembroke, Ralph earl of 
Chefter, William de Ferrars earl of Derby, William earl 
of Albemarle, Hubert de Biirgh, our chief judiciary, 
Savary de Meauleone, William Brigwere the father, 
William Brigwere the fon, Robert de Courtenay, Fawks 
de Breante, Reginald de Vautort, Walter de Lafey, 
Hugh Mortimere, John de Monmouth, Walter Beau* 
champ, Walter ClifFord, Robert Mortimer, William de 
Cantelupe, Matthew Fitz-herbert, John Marifchal, Allan 
Baflet, Philip de Albiniaco, John Stranger, and others of 
our faithful fubjedis, have granted to God, and by this our 
prefent charter, have confirmed, for us, and our heirs for 
ever:— Firft, — That the church of England (hail be 
free, and (hall have her whole rights entire, and her li- 
berties inviolated.— We have alfo granted to all the free 
men of our kingdom, all the underwritten liberties, to be 
enjoyed and held for ever by them and their heirs, of us 
and our heirs. If any of our earls, .or barons, or 
Others, who hold of us in chief by military fervice, (hall 
die, and at his death his heir (hall be of full age, and (hall 
owe a relief, he (hall have his inheritance for the ancient 
relief, viz. the heir or heirs of an earl, a whole earl's ba- 
rony, for one hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a 
baron, a whole barony, for one hundred pounds; the 
heir or heirs of a knight, a whole knight's fee, for one 
jiundred (hillings at moft ; and he who owes lefs (hall 

give Icfs, according to the ancient cuftom of fees* 

But 
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Bat if the heirs of inj fuch be under age^ his Idtd IhaB 
not have the cuftody of his land till he hath accepted his 

3 liomage ; and after fuch an heit hath been in wardfhip^ 
when he hath attained the age of one and twenty, he (hali 
have his inheritance, without relief, and without fine, bat 
fo that though he ihall be made a knight while he is 
under age, his land ihall remain in the euftody of his 

4 lord till the aforefaid term.-^— '— The warden of the lands 
of fuch an heir who is under age, (hall not take of th« 
lands of that heir any but reafonable iflues, and reafonable 
cuftoms, and reafonable fervices ; and that without de>* 
flru£tion or waile of the men or goods : and if we com- 
mit the euftody of any fuch land to a iherifF, who is 
bound to anfwer to us for the iflues of them, and he fliall 
make deftrudion or wade upon the lands in his euftody, 
we will recover damages from him, and the lands fiiall be 
committed to two legal and difcreet men of that fee, who 
(hall anfwer for the iflues to us, x>r to him to whom we 
have aflligned them ; and if we (hall have granted or fold 

* to any one the euftody of any fuch lands, and he (hall have 
made deftruftion or wafte he (ball lofe the euftody, and 
it (hall be committed to two legal and difcreet men of 

5 that fee, who (hall anfwer to us as aforefaid.«— -— Beiides, 
the warden, as long as he hath the euftody of the lands,, 
fliall keep in order the houfesi parks, warrens, ponds, 
mills, and other things belonging to them, out of their 
iflues s and (hall deliver to the heir, when he is at age, 
his whole lands, provided with ploughs, and all other 
things, at leaft as well as when he received them. All 
thefe rules (hall be; obferved in the euftody of archbi(hbp- 
rics^ bi(hoprlcs, abbacies, priories, and vacant eccleCaftical 
dignities, except that the euftody of fuch (hall not be fold. 

(J ■ ■■ 'Heirs (hall be married without difparagcment. — — 

7 A widow, after the death of her hu(band, (hall, imme« 

diately and without diificulty, have her marriage-goods 

and hex inheritance ; nor (hall (he pay any thing for her 

dower, . 
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iidwcr, or her marriage-goods, or her inhcrUaope, which 
ner hufband and (he had on the day of his death : and ihe 
may remain iforty days in her husband's hoUfe after his 
death, within which time her dower (hall be afligncd Kcrj 
if it had not been affigned before, unlefs that houfe be a 
caftlf; ; and jf (lie remove from the cadle, a competent 
houfe (hall immediately be provided for her> in which {he 
may jive decently, until her dower (hall be affigned her^ 

as aforefaid. No widow (hall be compelled to marry f 

while (he chufes to live without a hufband ; but fo that 
flie (hall give fecurity that (he will not marry without our 
confent, if (he holds of us, or without the confent of het 
lord, if (he holds of another; — — ^-Neither we nor our bai-' 9 
lifFs (hall feize any land or rent for any debt, while the 
chattels of the debtor are fufficient for the payment of the 
debt, and the debtor is willing to pay it ; nor (lull the 
iureties of the debtor be diftralned while the principal 
clebtor is able to pay the debt \ and if the principal debtor 
fail in the payment of the debt, not being able to pay it^ 
or not willing when he is able, the fureties (hall anfwer 
for the debt ; and if they pleafe they (hall have the landi 
and rents of the debtor, until fatisfa£tion be made to them 
for the debt which they had before paid for him, unlefs the 
principal debtor can (hew that he is difcharged from it by 
the faid fureties; —The city of London fliall have all its l# 
ancient liberties and free cuftoms. We alfo will and 
grant, that all other cities, burghs, and towns, the barons 
of the cinque ports, and^ all other portSj (hall haVe ail 
their liberties and free cuftoms.—- ■ — Let no man be com- 1 1 
pelled to do riiojre fervice for a knight's fee, or for any 
Other free tenement, than what is due from thence;- 
Common pleas (hall not follow our court* but be held in I2 
fome certain place.— —Affizes of mortdanceftcf, novel 13 
diiTeifin, and darrein prefentment, (hall not be taken but 
in their own counties, and in this manner. — We, or, if 
ire arc out of the kingJom, our chief jufticiary, fliall fend 
Vol. Villi Ff twa 
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two jufticiaries into each ootttity, four times a year, who, 
with four knights of each county, chofen by the county, 
fliall take the forefaid aflizeS} within the county, at the 

14 time and place of the county-court.— —And if the fore-* 
faid affizes cannot be taken on the day of the county-court, 
let as many knights and freeholders, of thofe who were 
prefent at the county-court, remain as may be fufficient 
to take thefe affizes, according to their importance.-*-— 

15 A freeman ihall not be amerced for a fmall offence, but 
0nly according to the degree of the offence ; and for a 
greater delinquency, according to the magnitude of the 
delinquency, faving his freehold ; a merchant in the fame 
manner, faying his merchandife ; and a villain, faving his 
implements of hu{bandry. — It they fall into our mercy, 
tione of the forefaid amerciaments (hall be aflefied but by 

16 bpnefl: men of the vicinage. -r-—^£arls and barons (hall 
liot be amerced but by their peers, and that only according 

17 to the degree of their delinquency.-'^—- No cler^ ihall be 
amerced but according to the form aforefaid, and not bc<* 
cording to (he quantity of his ecclefiaftical benefice.* 1 

1 8 Neither a town nor a particular perfon (hall be compelled 
to build bridges over rivers, except thofe who anciently 

l^ and of right are bound to do it. - * N o flieriffs, com«^ 
manders of caftles, coroners or other bailiffs of ours, 

V^ fliall hold pleas of our crown-'^-r—If any one holding ol 
us a lay fee dies, and our (heriff or bailiff (hall (hew our 
letters. patent of fummons for a -debt which the defunft 
owed to us, it (hall be lawful for our flieriff or bailiff to 
attach and regifter the chattels found on that fee at the 
fight of lawful men, (o that nothing (hall be removed 
from thence until our debt which is clearly due to us is 
paid ; and the refidue (hall be left to the executors, to 
fulfil the laft-will of the defUnft ; and if nothing fliall be 
owing to us by him, let all the chattels fall to the defunft, 
faving to his wife and children their reafonable (hares^ 

%i r-irr-Np coipmandcr of ca(llC| or his bailiff, (h^ll take 

7 rti« 
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the corns or goods of any one who doth not belong to No. II. 
the town where his caftlc is, without immediately paying *— ->r— 
money for them, unlefs he can obtain a refpite with the 
free confent of the feller ; but if he do not belong to that 
town, he Ihall be obliged to pay the price within three 
weeks. ■ No copimand^r of caftle (hall compel any 22 

knight to give money for caftle-guard, if he is willing to 
perform it in his own perfon, t>r by another fufficient 
man, if he cannot perforin it himfelf, for a reafonable 
eaufe $ and if we (hall haive carried pt fent him into tht 
army, he (hall be free from ca(Ue.guard, according to th€ 
fpace of time he (hall have been in the army by our com- 
mand.— —^o iheriff or bailiff of ours, or of another, 23. 
fiiall take the horfes or carts of any one to perform car-> 
riage, unlefs he pay the^ price anciently fixed by the (la* 
tute, yiz. for a cart with two horfes ten pence a-day, and 

for a cart with three horfes fourteen pence a^day. 

Neither we nor our bailiff fiiall take another man's wood 24 
for our caftles, or other uCes, "without the confent of him 
to whom the wood belongs.— —We (hall not retain the 25 
lands of thofe who have both convi£led of felony, longer 
than one year and one day, and then they (hall be given 
up to the lord of the fee. ■ All wears for the future (hall 26 
be quite removed out of the Thames, the Medway, and 
through all England, except on the fea^coaft.— — The 27 
writ which is called pncipe, for the future, (hall not be 
granted to any one, concerning aiiy tenement, by which 

a freeman may lofe his court. ^Thcrefhall be one 28 

meafure of wine through all our kingdom, and one mea* 
fure of ale, and one meafure of corn, viz. the quarter of 
London ; and one breadth of dyed cloth, and of ruffets, 
and of halbeijeSs, vix. two ells within the lifts. It 

fliall be the (ame with weights as with meafurcs. No- 29 - 

thing (hair be given, for.thc future, for the writ ofin- 
qui(itioit of life and limb 5 but it (hall be • given gratis, 
and not denied.— — If any hold of us by fee-farm, or 30 

F f 2 foccage, 
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No. IL foccagf , or burgage, and hold3 an cftate of another by 
military fervice, we fliall n(tf have the cuftody of the heir, 
or of his land, which is of the fee of another, on account 
of that fce-fgrm, or foccagc, or burgage ; nor (hall wc 
have the cuftody of that fee*farm, foccage, or burgage 
land, uulefs it o,wes military fervicc. We fliall not have 
the cuftody of the heir or of the land of any one, which 
he holds of another, by military feivice, on account of 
any petty fergeantry, which he holds of us, by the fer- 

31 vice of giving us knives or arrows, or the like.— No 
bailiff, for the future, (hall put any man to his law, upon 
a verbal complaint, without credible witnefTes produced 

to that efFe£l;. No freeman .fliall be feized or impri- 

fonedy or difleifed^ or outlawed, or baniflied, or in any 
other way deftroyed, nor will we go upon him, nor will 
we fend upon him, except by the legal judgment of his 
peers, or by the law of the land *. — ^ — ^To none will wc 
fell, to none will we deny, to none will we delay right 
and juftice. ■ ■ -All merchants, unlefs they have been 
before publicly prohibited, fliall be fafe and fecure, in 
going out of England, coming into England, flaying in 
and travelling through England, as well by land as by 
water, to buy and to fell, without any unjuft ezaflions, 
according to ancient and right cuiloms, except in time of 
war; and if they belong to a country at war with us | 
and if fuch are found in our territories at the beginning 
of a war, let them be apprehended without injury of 
their bodies or goods, until it be known to us, or to our 
chief jufticiary, how the merchants of our country arc 
treated who are found then in the country at war with 
us } and if ours are not molefted there, the other fliall 

3 c not be molefted in our dominions.— *-If any one holdeth 
of any efcheat, as of the honour of Wallingford, Not« 
tingham^ Boulogne, ^ Lancafl:er, or of other efcheats^ 



33 
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which are In our hands, and are baronies, and he (Inll 
die, his heir (hall not pay any other relief, or do any 
other fervice to us, than he would have done to the baron, 
if the lands had been in the hands of the baron ; and we 
fiiall hold it in the fame manner that the baron held it. 
■ 'Men who refide without a foreft, (hall not, for the 
future, come before our juftices of the foieft, on a com- 
mon fummons, unkfs they be parties in a plea, or fure- 
ties for fome perfon or perfons attached for the foreft* 
■ ■ ^ All barons who have founded abbies, of which they 
^ave charters from the kings of England, or ancient te- 
nures^ (hall hjive the cuftody of them when they are 
vacant, as of right they oug^t to have, and as it is de- 
clared above,— -All forcfts which were made in the 
time of king John, our father, (hall be immediately dif- 
forefted : the fame (hall be done with rivers which were 
appropriated by the fanje king John in his time.— —.No 
man (hall be apprehended on the appeal of a woi!na'n for 

the murder of any other than her hufband. If king 

John, our father, diffeifcd or difpoffefled any Welflimen of 
their lands, liberties, or other things, without a lawful 
trial by their peers, in England ox in Wales, let them 
be immediately reftored to them ; and if any difpute (hall 
arife about it, then let it be 'determined in the marches, 
by the judgment of their peers, if the tenement be in 
England, according to the law of England ; if in Wales^ 
according to the law of Wales ; if in the marches, ac- 
cording to the law of the marches. The Wel(h (hall do 
the fame to us and our fubje£ls.*^— All the above cuf- 
toms and liberties which we have granted in our king* 
dom, to be warranted by us to our people, (liall be ob- 
ferved by all our fubjefts, both clergy and laity, to- 
wards thofe that hold of them.^ But becaufe fome 

chapters contained in the former charter, feemcd of 
great importance, and of a doubtful nature, viz. of the 
in^nner of ajPTefTing fcutages and aids,— ^of the debts of 

r f 3 ' tht 
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the Jewd and others^ — of the liberty of going out of the 
kingdom and returning into it,— of iorefts and ^foreftersy 
warrens and wanreners» of the cuftoms of counties,— -of 
rivers and their keepers, it feemed good to the aforefaid 
prelates and nobles, that thefe flioald be fufpended till 
further deliberation be had, and then we (hall do, in the 
mod ample- manner, concerning thefe, and all other 
things which may occur to be amended, what may tend 
to the common benefit of all, and to the peace and pro** 
fperity of us and oiir kingdom. But becaufe we have not 
yet a great feal of our own, we have commanded this pre- 
fent charter to be fealed with the feals of our venerable 
father lord Gualo cardinal preibyter, by the title of St. 
Martin, and legate of the Apoftolic fee, and of William 
Marifchal earl of Pembroke, governor of Us and of our 
kingdom, all the before named, and many others, bein^ 
witn^fles. Given by the hands of the aforefaid lofd 
legate and William Marifchal earl of Pembroke, at 
Briftol, the twelfth day of November, in the firft year 
of our i^eign. 



NUMBER III. 

No. III. Provifions, &c. at the Inftallatidn-feaft of Ralph 

de Borne, abbot of St. Auftin's abbey, Canter- 
bury, with their prices, A. D. 1309 *. 

Wheat, 53 loads, price - £ ^9 ^ ^ 

Malt, 58 loads - - ' 17 ip o 

Wine, II tuns « • 24 o o 

Oats, 20 loads « . • 4 o f 



* Chron. T* Thorn, col« soio« 
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Spicet - • - 


£29 a 





No. UL 


Waxy 300 pounds * 


8 





Ui-yi^J 


Almonds^ 500 pounds . • 


- 3 18 







Caccafies of beef^ 30 % * 


87 





•'■' 


Hog8> 100 


16 







Sheep, acQ • 


30 







Geefe, 1000 


16 







Capons abd hens, 500 • m 


6 S 


. 




ChickenS) 463 - ' - 


3 14 





-» 


Plga, 200 - «. 


5 





• 


Swansj 34 - - • 


7 







Rabbits, 600 « « » 


.- is 







Shields of braun, 17 


3 S 

18 0' 







Partridges, mallards, bitterns, larks « . 







Earthen pots, 1000 


15 







Salt, 9 loads « - . 


10 







Cups, 1400, diOics and platcf, 3300, bcfoms,&c. 8 ' 4 


P 




Fiih, cheefe, milk, garlic 


z ip 


1 





Eggs, 9600 - - . 


4 10 







Saffron and pepper - . 


1 14 







Coals, calks, furnaces • 


2 8 





• 


Making tables, treftles, dreflers 


I 14 







Canvas, 300 ells 


4 


• 




To cooks and their bays 


6 







Tominftrels 


3 10 


• 
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NUMBER IV. 

No. IV- A Charter of Henry III. A.D. 125$, in th© 

vulgar Englifh of that time, with a literal 
tranflation interlined, 

Henry^ thurg Codes fultomc, king on Englcnc- 
Henry, t trough God's fupport^ king of Eng* 

loande, Ihoauerd on Trloand, duk on Normandy on 
hni^ lord of Iretandy duke of Normandy^ of 

Acquitain, corl on Anjou, fend I grcting, to alle hifc 
jlcquitavt, earl of Anjou, fends greeting, to all his 

hblde, ilxrde and ilewede * on .Huntindonn-fchicrc. 
fuhje^Sy learned and unlearnfd^ of Huntington-fhire* 

Thst witen ge wel alle, th^t we willen and unnen^ 
'7his kn§w ye well all, that ive will and granf^ 

thsct ure rxdefmen alle other the mpare del of heom, 
wbeKt onr counfeHors all or the more part of them 

thset beoth jchofcn thurg us and thurg thart loandes« 
thai be chofen through us and through the land'- 

folk on lire kuneriche, habbith idon, and fchullen don, in 
folk of our kingdom, have done, and fhall do, t», 

the worthnes of God, and ure treowthe, for the freme 
fhe honour of God, and our allegiance, for the good. 

• Clergy and laity. 

of 



; 
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«f the ioande, thurg the befigte of thati toforeo Ntt. IVi 

«f tie /and, through thi determination of thofe before . 

ifeide raedefmen^ beo ftedefxfl: and ileftinde in all« 
/aidt coun/eUorSf hi Jltdfafl and permanent in all 

things abutan xnde, and the beaten all ure treoWe^ ia 
thingi nviihout tnd^ and we enjoin afl our lieges^ by 

the treowthe thet beo us ogen, ihet beo (lede-feftlichs 
the allegiance that they us ewe, that they Jledfajlly 

bealden and weren to healden and to fwerien the 
hold and /wear to hold and to maintain thi 

ifetnefles thetbeon makede and beo to makieni thurg 
ordinances that be made and be to be made^ through 

^TiXi to fpren ifeide rsedefmen, other thurg the moare ' 
the before /aid counfellors, cr through the tnon 

del of heom alfwo^ alfe hit is beforefe ifeide. And thet 
part of them alfoy as it is before faid* And that 

xhcother helpe thet for to done bitham ilche other, 
each other help that for to do by them each other, 

aganes alle men, in alle thet hto ogt for to done^ and 
agaihji all men, in all that they ought for to do, and 

to foangen. And noan ne of mine loande, ne of 
to promote, And none either of my land, nor of 

cgetewher, thurg this befigte, mugc beon ilet other 
elfwhere, through this bufinefs, may be impeded or 

iwerfed on oniewife. And gif oni ether onie 
damaged in any way. And if any man or any woman 

• cumea 
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I 

Mo. IV, camen her ongenes^ we wiUen and heateo, thiet alle 
comith ihemagainjlf nve nvill and enjoin^ that gU 

tire treowe heom Bealden deadlichiftan. And for thact 
cur luges ibem bold diodljfoes. And fir that 



/ 



we will^en thet this beo ftedefaeft and leftinde, we fenden 
%oe vtill that this be JUifaft and lofting^ we fend 

gew this writ open, ifeined with ure feel, to halden 
jou this writ epen, fealed with our feal^ to keep 

amanges gew ine hord. Witnes us-felven set Lundsen* 
Bfnongfi you in fiore. Witnefs ourfelf at Lon^ 

> 
thaae, e^tetenthe day on the monthe of OAobr, in 

im^ the eighteenth day of th^ month of OSfober^ in 

the two and fowertigthe geare of yre crunning. 
$ie two and fortieth year of our cr waning. 



IMP Of THE EIOHTH YOLVIIB* 






Strdbin and Prefton^. 
Piiniert-StrMt* 



